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EXCAVATIONS AT TAXILA. 


I N the following report on the excavatioaa which I conducted at Taxila in 
1913 and the spring of the following year, it is not possible to attempt a full and 
exhaustiYe description of all the monuments and antiquities which I was fortunate 
enough to bring to light. Such a description must be reserved for a special mono- 
graph on the subject, in which more adequate justice can be done to the wealth of 
new and valuable materials which this remarkable site is now yielding to the spade. 

I’or the present, I can do no more than give a succinct and, I hope, lucid account of 
the more important monuments and antiquities that have been unearthed, in the hope 
that the light which they throw on historical and archseological problems may not 
entirely be liidden until the excavations are brought to a close— an event which is 
not likely to happen for many years to come — and the results published in their 
final and complete form. 

The remains of Taxila are situated immediately to the east and north-east of Topography 

* thG site 

Saraikala, a junction on the railway twenty miles north-west of Rawalpindi. The 
valley in which they lie is a singularly pleasant one, well-watered by the Haro river 
and its tributaries, and protected by a girdle of hills— on the east and north by the 
snow-monuments of Kashmir, on the south and west by the well-known Margalla 
range and other lower eminences. This position on the great trade route which 
used to connect Hindustan with Central and Western Asia, coupled with the 
strength of its natural, defences, the fertility of its soil and a constant supply of good 
water, readily account for the importance of the city in early times. Arrian speaks 
of it as being a great and flourishing city in the time of Alexander the Great, the 
greatest, indeed, of all the cities which lay between the Indus and the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum),^ Strabo tells us that the country round about was thickly populated, 
and extremely fertile, as the mountains here begin to subside into the plains,* and 
Plutarch ® remarks on the richness of the soil. Hiuen Thsang,* also, writes in a 
similftT strain of the land’s fertility, of its rich harvests, of its flowing streams and 
of its luxuriant vegetation. 


^ Die. V, Ch 3. C£. McCrindlo, The inoan'ott of India ly Aleatander the Cheat, p. 92. 

* Bk. XV, Cli. 88. SloCrlndle, Ancient India, p. 33. 

* Ch. LIX. 

* Watterei, On Tnan Chteangf, Vol. I, p. 240. 
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A complete survey of the whole site of TaxUa and its remains is now being 
carried out, and I hope that in my next Eeport it will be possible to publish an 
accurate and large scale map of this interesting tract of country. Meanwhile, in 
describing the topography of the site I must have recourse to the rough sketch plan 
on PI. LVn of the second volume of Gen. Cunningham’s Reports. It will be 
seen from this plan that there is a ridge of hills stretching from north-east by 
east to south-west by west across this area, the western termination of which is 
called Hathial. This ridge of hiUs is a rocky and precipitous spur of limestone 
formation, which projects into the valley from the mountains on the East, and 
divides the eastern part of it into two halves. The northern half is now-a-days 
singulairly rich in crops, being watered by numerous artificial canals taken off from 
the higher reaches of the Haro river ; the southern half is less fertile, being inter- 
sected by many deep ravines and broken by bare stony knolls, on many of which 
are the ruins of old time stupas and monasteries. Through this part of the valley 
and skirting the western foot of the Hathial lull runs the Tabra or Tamra Nala, 
which is manifestly identical with the stream called Tibernabo, Tiberoboam, or 
Tiberio-potamos referred to by dassioal authors.^ Through the northern half ol' 
the valley flows the Lundi Nala, another tributary of the Haro river, which like 
the Tabra Nala now runs in a deep bed, but in old days, no doubt, was nearer the 
surface. 

Within this valley and within three and-a-half miles of each other are the 
remains of three distinct cities. The southernmost of these occupies an elevated 
plateau, known locally as the Bit Mound, between the recently opened railway from 
Saraikala to Havelian and the Tabra Nala, above the bed of which it rises to a 
height of between 60 and 70 feet. Erom north to south this plateau measures 3,630 
feet and from east to west at its widest point 2,210 feet. On its western and southern 
sides its boundaries follow a fairly regular line, but on the east and north they sweep 
along, the edges of the bays and bluffs above the Tabra Nala, and in some of these 
bays, where the soil has been wariied down into the ravine below, it is no longer 
possible to trace with accuracy the original position of the walls. According to 
local tradition, the Bir Mound is the most ancient of all the sites at Taxila, and this 
tradition is fully oonflnned by the discoveries which I have made on the surface of 
the mound. Gen. Cunningham was of opinion that this city was stiU in occupation 
at the time of Hiuen Thsang’s visit in the 7th century A.I)., but this opinion 
appears to have rested on no surer ground than his own speculations as to the 
identity of a ruined stupa in the region of Babarkhana with the stvpa of the ‘ Head 
gift* described by the Chinese pilgrim, which, as we shall presently see, was quite 
erroneous. It is certainly not home out by existing remains, which indicate that 
the Bir Mound was occupied as a city many centuries prior to the coming of 
the Greeks, and that the capital was transferred by tliem in the early part of the 
2nd century B.C. to the area now known as Sirkap. 

This second diy of Sirkap, of which almost ^e entire outer wall is still clearly 
visibly occupies the western spurs of the hill of Hatbifib together with a well- 
defined plateau on their, northern side. On the western edge of this plateau the citiy 

* Ctt. Sylvain lovi, J. A., Tame XV (8»^ Serio), pp. S86-7, and MoCrindiA, AnottiA JwIm, pp. 843-8. 
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wall has an irregular alignment broken by several angles and recesses, but on the 
north and east it is quite straight and from the south-east corner of the plateau 
proceeds in the same straight line np the steep side of the northern ridge of 
Hathial, then drops across a valley, traverses a second ridge and depression, and so 
ascends to the summit of the third and highest ridge on the south. I^om this 
point it turns in a westerly direction and descends the rooky edge of the ridge to its 
western corner ; after which it takes a sharp turn to the north, and bends west again 
around a prominent bluff above the Tabra Nala, and so returns north along the 
western face of the plateau. Within its circuit the city wall thus takes in three 
rooky and precipitous ridges of the Hathial spur, besides an isolated flat-topped hill 
which rises in a gradual slope from the bluff above referred to, and the whole of the 
level plateau to their north. The length of this wall is approximately 6,000 yards, 
its thickness varying from 15^ to 21 ' 6". Gen. Ounningham has stated ^ that it is 
built entirely of squared stone, but this statement is without foundation. Throughout 
its whole length both the core and facing of the wall are composed of rubble stones 
of no great size or stability, the construction being in all respects similar to that of 
other structures of the Greek and Saka-Fahlava epochs, and, Hke them, liable to fall 
rapidly to ruin. The outer curtain of the wall is strengthened by bastions spaced at 
irregular intervals and, to judge from such remains as are visible, rectangular in 
plan.® 

The position and number of the gateways with which this wall was pierced are 
not easy to determine. Gen. Ounningham states that there were seven, namely : 
two in each of the northern, western and eastern walls, and one in the southern ; but 
it can safely be alBrmed that of the seven gateways shown in this plan, five at least 
were non-existent. In the northern wall there is one gateway and one only, opposite 
the end of the main street, which has now been exposed to view running north and 
south through the heart of the lower city. On the eastern side of the plateau a 
gateway may have existed at or near the point indicated by Gen. Ounningham, 
though no traces of it are now evident. On the other hand, the existence of ancient 
houses immediately inside the supposed gateway in the opposite or western wall 
proves conclusively that there could have been no road or gate at this point ; and it 
is equally evident that there were no gateways in the same wall to the north of this, 
nor yet among the TTatbifll ridges on the east or south as supposed by Gen. 
Ounningham. Indeed, apart from the two mentioned above, the only other gate of 
which the existence is reasonably certain, is one in the deep bay on the western side 
of the city, where the Tabra Nala sweeps round in a sharp bend beneath the 
fortifications, namely, immediately north of the bluff alluded to above and a little 
south of the modem roadway which here passes through the dty. This gateway, as 
well as tbft line of the road passing through it, has now been effectually obliterated 
by a high modern retaining waU constructed to prevent the soil being wadied down 
from the interior of the walls. But it is said to have been quite visible until a few 
deca d e s ago ; that there was once an important entrance to the city at this point 

Ifeifl noteworfhy tbai) some of the basttonB aie furtiher protected by doping.buttresseB which wote apparently added at a 
later date. ^ ^ 
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seems manifest from the interior defences, which are designed to flanli the road 
passing through this gateway on both sides for a distance of 170 yards within tlio 
gate.^ 

Judging by its position and configuration, it seems probable that the isolated 
flat-topped hill referred to above was the real Akropolis of the ancient city of 
Sirkap ; but it is evident that the whole of the area comprised within the Hathial 
ridges and between them and tliis hill was also specially fortified to soiwe as a 
plane of refuge in case of siege. To tliis end an inner line of fortifications appear® 
to have been carried along the north side of the Akropolis as well as along the base 
of the northern ridge of Hatbisl, the only access to the interior fort being 
provided by a gateway in the depression between the two Mils. Gen. Cunningham 
imagined that this gateway was directly opposite to the northern gate of the city 
and connected with it by a straight street leading through the middle of the lower 
city, but excavations in tliis part of the site show that his ideas on this point 
were incorrect. 


Kachcha Kot. 


Slrsukh. 


Dharmarijika' 

Stupa. 


Outside the northern wall of the Sirkap city was a suburb, now knoivn as the 
Kachcha Kot from the fact that it is defended by earthen ramparts only. Tliis 
suburb has a circuit of rather more than a mile and a quarter, and is enclosed on 
the west in a bend of the Tabra Nala, above wMch its fortifications rise to a height 
of about 40 feet. 

The third city is that of Sirsukh, situated still further to the north, on the 
opposite side of the Lundi Nala. This city appears to have been built by the 
Kushans, probably during the reign of Kanishka. Its plan is almost rectangular 
and the circuit of the walls not far short of three miles. The walls, which are 
relatively well-preserved along part of the southern and eastern sides, are of massive 
construction, 18' 6*" in thickness and protected by circular® bastions on their outer 
side. Cunningham states that the walls are built of squared stones, and that the 
towers are square and spaced at intervals of 120 feet ; but all three statements are 
erroneous. The maflonry of the waUs is of the large diaper type wMch came into 
vogue in the 'early Kushan period; the bastions are circular, and the intervals 
between them measure 90 not 120 feet. Inside the city are three modern villages, 
Miipur. Thupkia and Piud, placed on the remains of ancient buildings, which are 
still peeping out from the debris among the houses. The style of construction in 
these buildings is later than that of the walls, and proclaims them to belong to the 
third and fourth centuries of our era. 


In addition to these three city sites—the Bir Mound, Sirkap and Sirsukh— there 
are many other detached monuments, mainly BuddMst stupas and monasteries, 
scattered about over the face of the surrounding country. Such monuments are 
specially numerous in the southern half of the valley, where they occupy most of the 
barren hillocks alongside the Tabra Kala. Conspicuous among these is the imposing 
BhaimarajikS stupa, known locally as the CMr or “ Split Tope, from the great 
cleft which explorers have made through its centre. Then, on the northern ridge of 

M^are framed, on the louth of the road, by the straight line of forlifleationB along the north nde of the 
Ata^hi j on the north of the road, by another parallel line of forU^oalaona eome yards 
iTot square, as shown by Gen. Ounnlnghun. 
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Hathial and partly covering the old city wall are the ruins of another great 
which Cunningham wrongly assumed to be a military tower connected with the city’s 
defences, but whichj as its masonry proves, was not erected until long after the city 
wall had fallen to decay. At Jandial, again, a little to the north of the Kachcha 
Kot, the plain is broken by two lofty mounds, of which one at least conceals 
the remains of a spacious temple dedicated, there is reason to believe, to fire-wor- 
ship ; and a little beyond these, again, are two smaller Buddhist stu'pm, while still 
further north a conspicuous landmark is furnished by the lofty Bhalar stupa^ which 
occupies a prominent position on the last spur of the hills that bound the valley 
of Taxila on the north. Besides these, there are, dotted here and there throughout 
the valley or on the hills to the east, many other eminences of ancient days, but the 
mounds I have mentioned comprise all those which have yet been excavated, and I 
need not, therefore, add further to the list. 

Notwithstanding the power and wealth of Taxila in ancient times, the informa- 
tion we possess regarding its history is singularly meagre, being draw in the main 
from the accounts of the Greek or Chinese writers, or laboriously pieced together 
with the help of coins and a few rare inscriptions. The foundation of the earliest 
city goes back to a very remote age, at least to the second if not to the third, mUlenium 
before our era. In the Mahabharata it finds mention as the spot where King 
Janamejaya performed the great snake .sacrifice, and where, while the sacrifice was 
being made, the whole of the famous epic was recited. Later on— about the beginning, 
that is to say, of the 6th century before our era — ^it was probably included in the 
Aohaemenian kingdom of Persia ; for the inscriptions of Darius at Persepolis and on 
his tomb at Naksh-i-Rustam make mention of a new Indian satrapy, which was 
regarded as the richest and most populous in the Empire, and which being distinct 
from Aria, Arachosia and Gandaria, may be assumed to have comprised Sind and 
a considerable part of the Panjab east of the Indus.^ That Taxila at this time and 
during the centuries immediately following enjoyed a great reputation as a University 
town famous for the arts and sciences of the day, is evident from numerous passages 
in the Jstakas ; but, apart from this fact, virtually nothing is known of its history 
prior to the invasion of Alexander the Great. That monarch descended on the 
Panjab and received the submission of Taxila in the spring of 326 B.O., halting 
there for some weeks preparatory to his attack on Porus. From the extant accounts 
of Alexander’s expedition, based on the writings of his own companions or contem- 
poraries, wo learn that the city was then very wealthy, populous and well governed, 
and that its tendtories extended from the Indus to the Hydaspes. We learn, too, 
that polygamy and tho practice of sati were in vogue ; that girls too poor to be 
, wedded were exposed for sale in the market place ; and that the bodies of the dead 
were thrown to the vultures. At the time of Alexander’s invasion, the reigning 
king A.mbhi, known to the Greeks as Omphis or Taxiles,® was at war not only 
with the powerful kingdom of Porus, on the further side of the Jhelum, but with 
^the neighbouring Hill State of Abhisara, and it was no doubt in the hope of securing 
Alexauier’s help against these foes, that he sent an embassy to wait upon the 

*■ Cf. V. A. Smith, JSorly BUfiors qf litHa, p. 32 

> SCaaifeatly on henditi^ title. 


KunSla Stupa. 


Jandi?!. 


Bhalar Stupa- 


History. 
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Macedonian at Ohincl and led out his troops in person from Taxila to place them at' 
the service of the conqueror, afterwards entertaining him with lavish hospitality at 
the capital and providing a contingent of five thousand men for the expedition 
against Porus. In return for these and other friendly acts, Ambhi was confirmed 
in the possession of his own territories and rewarded by tlie accession of 
new ones, while his position was further strengthened by a reconciliation witli 
Porus. 

The Macedonian conquest of India was short-lived. In 317 B.C. Eudomus, 
the Greet Governor, withdrew from the Indus valley with all the forces ho could 
muster to assist Eumenes against Antiochus, and about the same time, or perhaps 
even earlier, Chandragupta drove out the Greek garrisons east of the Indus, and 
proceeded to incorporate Taxila and the other states of the Panjab into the Empire 
of Magadha. Then followed, about 305 B.O., the tranisient and ineffective invasion 
of Seleucus Nicator, who sought to reconquer the lost possessions of Alexander, but 
was reduced to mating a hasty and humiliating peace with Chandragupta, under 
the terms of which all the old Macedonian provinces as far as the Hindu Kush were 
formally ceded to the Indian Monarch.^ To the states of the Panjab the iron hand 
of Chandragupta must have proved more oppressive than that of the Greeks before* 
him, and, when his son Bindusara succeeded to the throne of Magadha, Taxila threw 
off the Mauryan yoke and was not seemingly brought to submission until the Crown 
prince A^oka himself appeared before its gates. According to the ’Fish'^u 
Adoka afterwards ruled here as Viceroy on behalf of Bindusara, and during his 
father’s and his own lifetime he appears to have maintained the Mauryan power 
throughout the North-West no less efficiently, though perhaps less harshly, than did 
his grandfather Chandragupta. To him no doubt was subsequently due much of tht‘, 
strength which Buddhism gained in this part of India. 

Soon after Aioka’s death, which occurred about the year 231 B.C., tlie empire 
of Magadha began to break up, and Taxila along with other outlying provinces was 
able once again to assert her independence, only to fall an easy prey to fresli 
Greek invaders from Baotria, whom the decline of the Mauryan power invited 
eastward. The first of these invaders to reach Taxila was Demetrius, son-in-law of 
Antiochus the Great (c. 190 B.O.), who carried his arms successfully through tlie 
Kabul valley, the Panjab and Sind. Twenty years later oamo Bucxratidos, who 
wrested first Baotria and then part of his Indian possessions, including Taxila, from 
Demetrius. Prom these two' conquerors there sprang two rival litiAa of princes, who 
continued in India the feud which had been started in Baotria,* encroaching from 
time to time upon each other’s territories. Among the kings who ruled over Taxila, 
ApoUodotus and Menander apparently belonged to the house of Demetrius, Antial- 
oidas to that of Euoratides.® Of the many other rulers in the Punjab and North- 
West our knowledge at present is too meagre to determine which of them ruled at 

I The hariy oondlntioii of liliiB peiiGe, under whioli Sedencfna Nicator xeoeired only 600 eilephanti in exohanga for to vast a 
tMOt of oonntry in Axiana, was probably due no lees fw tbe danger with which ho waa threatened hy Antigoniu in the Wort, 
than to the nnexpeotedly strong oppoaitien of Ohandragupta, tbongh SeUeucna mwt have raeognued the impiarticahflity of 
ever efleoiirdy holding the disputed prorincea. ^ 

* Cf. Bapaon, rtset'srt Indian p. 12a 

gg 9 241 authorities take ApoUodotns to he a son of Enoratides. Cnuninghani, S*mUvtaiic OAroa.,. 
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Taxil^ and what connexion, if any, they had with the one or the other of these two 
‘houses. 

The rule of the Greeks at Taxila had endured for little more a century, 
when it was swept away by invading hosts of barbarians from the west. These 
barbarians were the Scythians or ^akas, as they were known in Tndi^.j who had Inng 
'been settled in the Parthian Province of Seistan and had there mingled and inter- 
married freely with the Parthian population. Prom Seistan they overran Arachosia 
and the neighbouring countries, and thence passed across the Indus to the conquest 
of the Panjab. In Arachosia one section of these invaders remained and established 
its supremacy under the leadership of a Parthian named Yonones ; while 
section under the §aka chief Manes, pressed eastward and conquered the kingdom 
of Taxila. Manes appears to have risen to power in Arachosia about 95 B.O. and 
to have reached Taxila some ten or fifteen years later. He was succeeded in or 
-about 58 B.O. by Azes I, who had been intimately associated with the family of 
Yonones in the Government of Arachosia, and was in fact perhaps as much a 
Parthian as a Saka. Though little is known of Azes I, there can be no doubt that 
his reign was a long and prosperous one, and it is probable that he was responsible 
for extending and consolidating the Saka power throughout North-West India as 
far as the banks of the Jumna. In the administration of his dominions he adopted 
'the old Persian system of government by Satraps, which had long been established 
in the Panjab, and this same system was continued by his successors, Azilises and 
Azes ,11, whose local satraps at Taxila and Muttra ^ were also of the §aka race and 
connected with one another by close family ties. 

On the death of Azes 11, the kingdom of Taxila and Arachosia were united 
under one rule by the Parthian Gondopharnes, the fame of whose power spread to 
the Western world and who figured in early Christian writings as the potentate to 
whose court St. Thomas the Apostle was sent. This union of the two kingdoms 
took place about the third decade of our era and may be presumed to have been a 
peaceful one. After its achievement Gondopharnes proceeded to annex the Habul 
valley, overthrowing the Greek principality in that region and driving out the last 
prince Hermaeus. But there could have been little cohesion in this empire of 
Gondopharnes; for no sooner was his personal authority removed than the satraps 
■of the various Provinces asserted their own sovereignty. Abdagases, the nephew of 
Gondopharnes, took the Western Punjab ; Orthagnes, and after him Pakores, 
Arachosia and Sind; and other parts of his dominions fell to other princdings, 
among whom were Sasan, Sapedanes, and Satavastra, whose coins I have discovered 
for the first time at Taxila. 

It was during the Indo-Parthian supremacy, probably in the year A.B., 
that Apollonius of Tyana is reputed to have visited Taxila. According to his 
biographer Philostratus the king then reigning at Taxila was named Phraotes, who 
was independent of Yardanes the Parthian king of Babylon, but powerful enough 
to exercise suzerain powers over the satrapy of Gandhara.® Approaching Taxila 
from the north-west, Apollonius halted at a temple in front of the wall, which he 

1 Lia1ia-XiuiiUka» Faldka, Uftj&Tula, aiid So^aaa. 

It is voithy of renutrk that Phraotes foaad it necessary to pay sTibsUies to the wilder tribes on his frontiers in order to 
■keep them q.niet, 
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describes in some detail, and wMch, as we shall presently see, may well be identical' 
with, the temple at Jandial. The city itself, ‘oiz,. the city of Sirkap, was about the 
same size as Nineveh and fortified like the cities of Greece on a symmetrical plan.^ 
The streets were narrow and irregular like tho streets of Athens, and the houses 
had the appearance of being one-storied, but had in reality basement rooms under- 
ground. Inside the city was a temple of the Sun and a royal ^lalace, the latter of 
which was distinguished by its simplicity and lack of ostentation, very different 
from the splendour which Philostratus had seen at the court of Babylon. 

The credibility of the story of Apollonius as related by Philostratus has l)een 
reasonably questioned by modern critics, and there is no doubt that there is much 
fiction in it mingled with the truth. On the other hand, there is little in Ihe 
account of Taxila which is not borne out by what we know of the history of those 
times, while some details find remarkably strong corroboration in my own recent 
discoveries. The fact appears to bo that Apollonius did journey at any rate as 
far as Taxila, and that Philostratos had access to tho notes of his companion Bainis. 
These notes were probably correct so far as iiis own personal observations went, 
but coloured by hearsay stories related to him ; and it is likely that other ‘ travellers’ 
tales ’ were culled by Apollonius from earlier Greek widiors in order to enHvon his 
narrative. 

To revert, however, to the history of Taxila. The opportimity of recovering his 
lost kingdom which tho dismemberment of the Indo-Partkian Empire offered to 
Harmaeus was not lost upon him. After being driven from Kabul, he appears to 
have formed an alliance with Kujula Kadphises, the powerful chief of the Kushans, 
and with his help to have won back Kabul and afterwards to have combined witli 
him in invafimg Gandhara and Taxila. The chronology of this period is very uncer- 
tain, but it is probable that Kujula Kadphises was succeeded in the third quarter of 
the 1st century by Wima Kadphises, who consolidated and enlarged tho empire 
which his predecessor had won. To about this period belong the coins of the name- 
less ruler commonly known as SotOT Megas, who may have been a successor of 
Wima Kadphises.* Then followed, in tho second century of our era, the groat and 
powerful Kanishka, the most famous of all the Kudians, and after him Huvislika 
and Vasudeva. Kanishka made his capital at Purushapura, tho modern Peshawar, 
and extended Ms conquests over a wide area from Central Asia to the borders of 
Bengal, and it is probable that this empire was maiatainod intact by his immediate 
successors. The death of Tasudeva probably occurred m the first half of thfr 3id 
century A.D., and from this time forward the Kushan power gradually deoHned,- 
though it survived in the Panjab until the invasion of the Huns in tho 6th century 
of our era. 

In the year 400 A.D. the Chinese pilgrim Pa Hien visited the Buddhist monu- 
ments of Taxila, but unfortunately has left us no particulars about them. Prom his 
accounts of other places in this part of India, however, it is evident that at the time 
of his pilgrimage the great Buddhist sanctuaries of the North-West were stiU 

iThevrords TSTsi^^iVtfai Si ^uftfisTpcos traiiHlated by Conybearo "fairy wdl fortified/ but thia can banllv 
be the meaning here. ^ 

* There seems to mo to have been a break between tho rdgns of Kadphises II and Kanishka. 
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relatively vigorous and flourishing ; and it is no less evident from the condition in 
which they have been unearthed, that the monuments of Taxila were wantonly and 
ruthlessly devastated in the course of the same century. This work of destruction is 
almost certainly to be attributed to the hordes of barbarian Huns, who after the year 
455 A.D. swept down into India in ever increasing numbers, carrying sword and 
fire wherever they went, and not only possessed themselves of the kingdom of the 
Kushans, but eventually overthrew the great Empire of the Guptas. 

Erom this calamity Taxila never again recovered, and when Hiuen Thsang 
visited it in the 7th century, he found it had become a dependency of Kashmir, 
that the local chiefs were at feud with one another, and that most of the monasteries 
were ruined and desolate. 0£ the Buddhist edifices which Hieun Thsang saw and 
descrilied in the vicinity of the city, two are stiU easily recognisable.^ One of these 
is the Bhalar stupa already alluded to, which he says was built by A^oka on the 
spot where Tathagata cut off his own head as an act of charity, and where a little 
before Hiuen Thsang’s own time a woman had been miraculously cured of leprosy. 
The other is the sivpa on the north side of the Hathial ridge, which was likewise said 
to have been reared by A^oka in commemoration of the spot where his son Kunala 
had his eyes put out through the guile of his step-mother. Both these stupas are now 
in process of excavation and will be described at lei^h in a future report. 

Of the exploration of the remains at Taxila up to the time when the present 
operations were started, there is little to chronicle. Like most ancient sites in this 
part of India, it was long subjected to the depredations of amateur archaeologists or 
treasure-seekers. Among the former were Major Pearse, Major Cracroft, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Rawalpindi, and Mr. Delmeriok. Of the latter one of the worst offenders 
was a hhisti of the village of Shah Bheri, named Kur, who in the fifties and sixties of 
last century seems to have made his living by opening small stupas in the neighbour- 
hood and disposing of their contents to Government officials or antiquity dealers. He 
it was who discovered an inscribed gold plate in one of the stupas of Babarkhana and 
despoiled many other structures of their relics. It was not, however, until 1863, 
when Gen. Cunningham turned his attention to the site, that its identity with the 
ancient Taxila or Taksha4ila was established. This identity, which Gen. Cunningham 
had first surmised on the strength of the topographical indications given by ancient 
writers, was confirmed by the discovery on the part of some villagers of a stone 
vase in one of the stupas^ near Shahpur, the inscription on which records that 
the stupa in question had been erected at Taxila. Gen. Cunningham’s own ex- 
plorations, which were carried out in the cold seasons of 1863-64 and 1872-73, were 
limited to mere superficial trenches and pits near the north-east comer of the city of 
Sirkap, and in some of the isolated mounds on Hathial, at Jandial, Mohra Maliar 
and Seri-ki-Pind. The only discoveries of any consequence made by him were 
two temples of inconsiderable size near the village of Mohra Maliar,® one of which 
was remarkable for the Ionic columns with which it was adorned. The results of these 


Modern explora- 
tions. 


I Cnunbglsm mado tbe misbko rf STipposnig tliat the dty irliioli Hxuni ThiangTiaitedvas sUiortea on the B5? Jlcnud 
instead of at Simkh, Hence hia failure te identify the other TnonmneutB deBOtibed by the Chineae pagrim, 

• Mo. 18 of Ocn. Cunningham’s plan in A. 8. S., Vol. II, pi. LXIII. 

* A. 8. B., Vd. V, iJp, 68-78 and plates XVII-XIX. 
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operations are embodied in Gen. Ounningliani’s reports for the years 1863-64 and 
1872-73. Since the latter date further spoliation among these historic remains has 
been effected by neighbouring villagers, and numerous antiquities from here have 
found their way into the hands of the dealers of Biawalpindi. In no case has there 
been any system or purpose other than that of treasure seeking in those haphazard 
excavations, nor has any record of tidem been preserved. 


The main 
etracture* 


Dhamarajika Stupa. 

In the following description of my excavations I shall start with the Dharmct’ 
rdjikd stupai then proceed over the ridge of Hathial into the city of Sirkap, thence 
to Jandial and finally to the Bir Mound. The plateau on which the Dharniardjiha 
stupa stands rises between 60' and 70' above the river bed and is mainly a 
natural formation. Prior to the spot being occupied by a Buddhist establislunent, 
it appears to have been the site of a village, the remains of which are traceable at 
various points below the Buddhist structm’es. To this early stratum of habitation 
belongs a collection of 28 coins of the Greek king ZoUus which I unearthed below 
the foundation of the building H, to which I diall refer anon. The Great Dlianm- 
mjihd stuptti which stands on the centre of the plateau, is now much ruined— so 
much so that Sir Alexander Cunningham affirmed that nothing was left of its 
outer casing. In this, however, he was wrong j for on excavating around its base I 
found that the facing on the north and south sides was relatively well preserved, 
and round about it I have brought to light a large number of other interesting 
structures including stupas, chapels and monastic quarters (PL I), which, extend- 
ing as they do over a period of at least four centuries, furnish us with important 
data for the history of local arohitectuie. Thanks, also, to the coins and other 
minor antiquities found in association with them, they hdp us materially towards 
the solution of many chronological problems connected mth this period of ancient 
history. 

The main structure, as now exposed, proves to have had a circular base with 
a flight of steps approaching the berm at the four cardinal points, the best preserved 
.of which (PI. Ill a) is on the north side. The coi’e of the stupa is of rough 
rubble masonry, strengthened by walls, 3' 2" to 4' 9" in thickness, radiating 
from the centre (PI. II a). These construction walls stop short above the berm 
of the stupa, instead of being carried down to its foundations, and it is obvious 
that they belong to the subsequent reconstruction of the fabric which took place 
probably during the Kushan epoch. The outer facing is of ponderous limestone 
blocks with carefully chiselled kankar stone let in between them for the mouldings 
and pilasters, the whole having been once finished with a coating of lime plaster 
and paint. All that remains of this decoration consists of base mouldings and a 
series of pilasters at intervals of 4' 6" from centre to centre, The continuous base 
mouldings around the stupa as well as the mouldings of the individual bases of 
the pilasters are of simple form (PL II 1), earlier in type than the mouldings 
higher up on the facing above the berm. The capitals of all the pilasters which 
have been exposed are too decayed for their design to be made out with certainty. 
The ornamental stone carving on the face of the stupa above the berm is best 
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preserved on the eastern side (PL III 6). Its most distinguishing features are the 
boldness of its mouldings and the design of its niches, which are framed alternately 
by trefoil arches or doorways with sloping jambs and divided one from the other by 
Corinthian pilasters. In contrast with the facing of the berm below, which is composed 
of kanjur and limestone mixed, the facing above the berm is 'wrought entirely in 
hanjur. The same type of decoration is also found on smaller stHpas on this site 
belonging to the 3rd and dith centuries A.D. Apparently, the original stupa was 
bmlt in the time of the §aka rulers, probably about the middle of the 1st century 
B.O. The present facing of the berm, however, was not added until a century or 
more later, and the face decoration above not until about 300 A.D. In this 
connexion it will be observed from the plan that the additions above the berm made 
at the last renovation leave little space for walking around the berm. It should 
be added that the limestone masonry employed in the latest repairs is of the semi- 
ashlar and semi-diaper type which, as we shall presently see, came into fashion at 
the close of the 2nd century of our era. 

Of the minor antiquities found in the pradaksUm^ passage, the only ones of 
interest were some Gandhara sculptures, specimens of which are detailed below. 
These sculptures may have served to decorate the face of the stupa before its second 
restoration. They were lying on tlie floor of the pradakshi^a passage to the east of 
the stupa, and had unquestionably been buried in the ddbris there before the restora- 
tion in question took place. 

(1) Garland bearing figure, in relief, on lotus pedestal. 6^" high. (PL 
VII «, 1.) 

(2) Male figure (? Bodhisattva), in relief, seated cross-legged on lotus pedestal. 
Height 4iJ". Eight hand raised, holding garland. Left arm broken, Halo behind 
head. Wears necklace and ear ornaments. (PL VII a, 3.) 

(3) Standing Buddha in (?) dbhayamtdra, 3' V high. Legs, below knees, 
right hand and most of halo missing. The right hand was carved separately and 
attached by dowels to forearm. (PL VIII «.) 

(4) Bodhisattva (P Sakyamuni) standing beneath umbreDa canopy in ahhaya- 
mudra. Height 3' 6'L Eight foot missing, face and hands disfigured. Wears dhot% 
and scarf over left shoulder, garland, necklace and ear ornaments. Head-dress crowned 
by lotus springing from forehead. Halo behind head in low relief. To right and 
1^, above shoulders, two attendant figures, much defaced. The one to right 
(? Fiyrapdm) holds thunderbolt. To proper left of Bodhisattva stands small female 
figure robed in sari and wearing garland, necklace, bracelets and anklets. Pace 
and left arm mutilated. (PL VIII c.) 

The main or Dharmarajikd stupa was, it need hardly be said, the first of the 
Buddhist structures to be erected on the plateau. At the time when it was con- 
structed, the plateau around was levelled up and covered with a layer of grey river 
sand with a floor of hme plaster above. On this floor or on the ddbris which ac- 
cumulated immediately above it there was subsequently built, in a ring around it, a 
number of small circular stupas. Several of these I have unearthed, mainly on the 
north and south sides. Among them are those numbered B®, D ^ D®, and D'° in plan. 

'[These small' stupas are constructed of rough rubble cores faced with square kaftjur 

02 


Small circula^ 
stupas around 
the main 
structure. 
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Circle of small 
chapels. 


Consecutive 
types of masonry. 


blocks, the only existing decoration being a simple cyma-recta base moulding (Pi. 
IV a and &). In one of these stupas, B®, I found at a depth of about 6' bolow tlio 
base a relic casket of steatite with a miniature gold casket inside, coiitniniiig a 
fragment of bone and a number of pearls, carved cornelians and other stones, but 
unfortunately there were no coins or other indication of its date. The steatite casket 
(PI. VII c) is high and has been well turned on the lathe ; it is adorned with 
shallow incised lines round its body and provided with a handle on the lid in 
the shape of a miniature casket. 

The next stage of building around the great stupa is marked by tlio erection 
of gateways opposite the steps at the four cardinal points, and oC a circle ot small 
chapels wbioli are similar in plan as weU in purpose to those at Jamalgavhl in tlio 
Prontier Province. In Burma, it is against the Buddhist principle over to destroy 
a stupa or any other work of merit, and it may be presumed that the same practice 
was followed among the Buddhists in ancient India. Accordingly, wh(in these 
chapels were built, the small stupas then standing, although mudi decayed, were 
suffered to remain, the ground between them heiog partially fiUod in witli debris 
and the walls of the new chapels carried over their tops. Por the accumulalion 
of the ddbris on the original floor around the main structure and for the consiriic- 
tiou of the ring of small stupas wo must allow at least flve or six decades, and, 
as the latter had fallen partly to decay before the new chapels were orected over 
them, it is fairly certain that the latter could not have been constructed until after 
the middle of the first century A.D. 

These chapels, as well as the walls flanking the gateways, arc built in a very 
distinctive style of masonry known commonly as “ diaper patterned.” At tho period 
of which I am speaking the diaper is characterised by the use of relatively small 
boulders and by the neatness of the piles of small stones in the interstices between 
them. This masonry is found in the chapels numbered B®, B'**, B'®, D®, and D®, 
and will be seen illustrated in PI. IV b. 

The small diaper masonry in turn gave place to a new type in which larger 
boulders were employed. This is the third distinct style of masonry employed on 
this site. It is found in repairs subsequently executed to the chapel walk referred 
to above as well as in several later chapels, which were afterwards added, and is 
well exemplified in the chambers B®, B^, D® and D®. This later and coarser diaper 
style seems to have come into fashion at Taxila during the second century A.D. 
With the lapse of time the buildings in which it was employed, in turn, fell to 
ruin ; the spaces between them became filled with fallen debris and over this (at 
a height, that is to say, of 6 or 6 feet above the original floor) were constructed other 
chapels in still another type of masonry. This fourth type is characterised by 
the use of ashlar and diaper masonry combined, and appears to have come into 
vogue at the close of the 2nd century A.D. It is used for the repair of the upper 
parts of the earlier chapels as well as in the construction of new ones, e,a . B' 
B^B'®,D'®andD® ^ ’ 

Thus we have four clear and distinct types of building immediately around 
the Main sftyja— first' the rubble and hafltjur work of the Baka-Pahlava period* 
secondly, the neat small diaper which came into fashion in the Ist century A.D.; 
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thirdly, the coarse and massive diaper of the 2]id century A.D. ; and fourthly, the 
semi-ashlar, semi-diaper type of the 3rd and 4th centuries (Fig. 1). These four 



2’“ CENTURY A.D. p-g, i, 5^ CENTURY A.D, 


<5onsecutive types are equally well illustrated in other buildings which I have 
excavated on the top of the plateau and which I shall presently describe. They 
.are also weU. represented, as we shall see, in the buildings at Sirkap and Jandial. 

As regards the antiquities found in these chapels around the main they 
•came mainly from the highest stratum and consist for the most part of stucco and 
terracotta figures, of which the following may be selected as iypical examples 

1. Stucco head of Buddha, 8^^ high. Tip of nose, chin and ears damaged. 
Hair arranged over ushpsha. Conventionalised type of 8rd-4th centur}’’ A.B. 
B'“. (Plate V A) 

2. Similar, SJ*' high. Tip of nose damaged. B*®. iPl. VI o) 

3. Stucco head of Bodhisattva, 9^^ high. The hair is disoosed in sixands 
falling from the mhniUha and ending in curls suggestive of bronze technique. 
Bound the forehead it is confined by a drolet. B“. (PL V o) 


Mfnor aiitlqidtles 
from chapels 
round Main 
Stupa* 
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4. Terracotta head, Ilf high. Tip of nose and left eye damaged. Tho 
modelling of the features and treatment of the hair is singularly reminiscent of 
Hellenistic -work. Like the head reproduced in PI. V d, it probably dates as 
far back as the 1st century A.D., though found in a later stratum. B'^. (PI. 
Y a.) 

6. Terracotta head, 4if high. Nose defaced. Wears moustache, elaborate 
turban and heayy ear ornaments. Srd-4th century A.D. B'®. (PI. VI «.) 

6. Stone lamp, 3* high, of rough workmanship with simple floral dosigii on 
rim. Provided with ornamental projections on two sides and hack. B'®. (I’l. 
VII/.) 

It is a strange thing that, notwithstanding the large number of heads that 
have been found, arms, torsos and legs are relatively rare. This phenomenon is 
not peculiar to TaxUa. It has been observed on other sites also, and the expla- 
nation has been offered that these heads were affixed to the walls of tho ohapds,, 
tier upon tier, without any bodies beneath them. I think this must have been 
the case sometimes ; for I have found so many in a single chamber, for example 
in B'®, that there could not possibly have been room for the bodies of all of them. 
But in some cases, judging from the fact that hands and feet aro also commoner 
than the torsos, arms and legs, I conclude that the latter must have been composed 
of mud or other perishable matenal, and that they fell to pieces as soon as rain 
water fonnd its way into the buildings. 

Besides the small chapels and stupas, described above, which encircle the- 
main structure, numerous other edifices have come to light on the plateau. One 
■of the most interesting of these is the stHipa marked J in the plan, near the south 
'entrance of the JDharma/ii'ajihd stupa. It consists of a square base composed of 
three tiers which diminish in size as they rise. The dome abo7e this base was 
probably round in plan, but has now entirely vanidied. The lowest tier, which 
is set on a plinth of heavy limestone blocks, measures 82' 4" along each side and is 
3' IJ" high. The core of this structure consists of heavy rubble blocks of lime- 
stone mixed with earth and smaller stones, the facing being of tho semi-ashlar 
type of masonry, with harijw blocks let in between the limostono for the orna- 
mental features (PI. X a). In the lowest tier the decoration belongs to two- 
periods, the stvpa having undergone extensive repairs. To the earlier period 
appears to belong most of the decoration on the north and west sides. This consists 
of a series of pilasters set on a continuous base moulding and surmounted by a 
narrow frieze and dentil cornice. The base moulding is not curvilinear in soction 
but lev^6d in three faces as was customary in most of the later buildings at Taxila. 
The bases and capitals of the pilasters are but roughly carved, aud the small 
brackets of the dentil cornice are quite plain. In the bays or interspaces between 
the pilasters on the north side are reliefs of seated Buddhas accompanied by a 
standing devotee on each side, whose attire is distinctively Indo-So^hio. These 
figures are executed entirely in stucco, and the face of the slUkpa was also finished 
in the same liiaterial. , On the west side of the building only .one Buddha remains, 
set in a trefoil arch in the central bay. When the stupa was repaired, these reliefs 
had already suffered damage, and the frieto above them was then lowered 
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“position over tlie capitals of the pilasters, and set in a line with them, thus resting 
on the shoulders of the Buddhas from which the heads had disappeared. At the 
same time a new series of pilasters was introduced on the eastern and southern 
£a 9 ades of a more stunted form and surmounted with notched brackets let in 
b etween the capitals and the frieze. On these two sides there are no Buddhas. 

The decoration on the second tier appears, as it stands, to belong maialy to the 
later repair. It consists of a row of elephants alternating with pairs of Atlantes— - 
many of them in grotesque attitudes. (PI. X b.) The decoration of the third tier 
has entirely vanished. 

From the construction of this as well as from the coarse style of its 

decoration and the plastic character of its sculptures, it is manifest that it belongs to 
the latest building epoch on this site, namely, to the close of the 3rd or beginning 
•of the 4th century A.D. This date is borne out by the evidence yielded from a 
trench which I sank on the western side of the stupa. I have mentioned above that 
the first fioor which was laid around the Dbarmarajiha stupa consisted of a layer of 
grey river sand, which was mixed with a small percentage of lime and overlaid with 
grey plaster. This floor extended beneath the foundation of stupa J. When the 
ground level had risen about 1' 6" above it, a second floor was laid composed of white 
chummi 2" to 3" in thickness, This second floor appears to be contemporary with 
buildings of the earlier diaper type (latter half of 1st century A.I).) ; for dose by 
stupa J and running under the stupa itself, are the remains of a structure of this 
dass, the floor level of which corresponds with the later chmam floor. In the 
-debris over this floor and below stupa J were unearthed several old railing pillars of 
Jeaiijur stone, dating probably from the Pahlava period. 

Immediately to the west of stupa J is the plinth of a smaller stiipa, D^ The stSpa D\ 
earliest stupa on this spot was one of the circular variety, similar to those around 
the main structure and contemporary with them. Like them it was composed of a 
rubble core faced with square blocks of hanjur. The size of this stupa was after- 
wards increased by adding to it a square casing, also of hanjiir, which appears to 
be contemporary with the gateways of the Dha^'marajilca stupa. Of this second 
.stupa, which measures 22' 3" square, all that remains is a well-cut torus and 
scotia moulding of the plinthand, on the east side, the bases of two pilasters, one 
square and one round in plan, the two types having apparently alternated with each 
other around the plinth. At a still later date another and larger casing, also square 
in plan, was added, thus bringing its dimension up to 32' 9" square. The base 
of this latest addition is of small diaper masonry surmounted by solid blocks of 
kaftjur. It is a noteworthy feature of these remains that the earliest circular stupa 
is not in the centre of the later additions, but this feature is not apparent in 
the plan, which had been drawn out before the existence of the earliest stupa was 
-discovered. 

The area to the west of these stupas is devoid of buildings until we come to the Bunding l. 
structure L. This appears to have been a chapel raised on a high plinth and divided 
into two chambers which were approached by a fldght of steps on the northern side. 

Only the plinth foundations now remain. They are constructed of large diaper 
masonry and stand to a height of 3' 6" above the, ground level. All round the 
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biiilding, however, were large numbers of Gandhara sculptures, which had served to 
decorate the superstructure and which, there can be no doubt, wore contemporary 
with it. This is an important point because the building furnishes us with another 
valuable index to the date of the sculptures, a problem on which there has been 
much discussion in the past. The whole collection of sculptures from this building 
is a very large one and must eventually form the subject of a special inquiry. In 
the meantime the following specimens may l)e taken as generally roxu'cscntativc of 
the rest : — 

1. Head of Buddha, 6'^ high. Tip of nose damaged. Hair drami back from 
forehead (PI. IX 6, 2.) 

2. Similar, 3^'" high. Wears moustache. Left ear damaged. (PI. IX 6, 3.) 

3. Damaged fragment of relief, 13 J'" high, from scone depicting the Buddha’s 
farewell to his sleeping womsn. The musician is naively shown with her licad 
resting on her hands and fallen asleep over licr drum, only the crown other head and 
the garland which encircled it being visible. The right log of another foinalo is 
visible on the right of the relief. (PI. VIII h) 

4 Belief, 19" high, of which the top is broken, depicting, probably, the presenta- 
tion of offerings to the Buddha, after his enlightenment. In centre, Buddha stwittul 
cross-legged on cushioned throne with his right hand raised in tlic Maf/ahmlnh 
Wears moustache. Hair di-essed as usual. Before his throne is a low footslool. To 
proper right, the Vajra-hearcr holding vajm in right hand. In front of him, throe 
female worshippers, boaiing offerings of flowers or uncertain objects in hands. 
To proper loft of Buddha, four other fomalo worshippers, throe with offerings, the 
fourth in attitude of adoration. (PL VIII d.) 

6. Damaged relief, 19" high, depicting Buddha’s first sermon in the Deer Park 
at Samath. In centre, Buddha seated cross-lcggod on throne beneath a canopy of 
foliage. Left hand holding garment; right hand turning the wheel of the Law» 
which is supported by a ti iraina sot on a low pedestal. On either side of pedestal, 
hornel deer. On ri§ht and lelt of Buddha, a Bodhisattva, Behind, on right, the 
F ajrapani holding chauH in right hand and vajra in left. In front of him, two 
ascetics seated, and above, a flying gandharva, (PL VIII e.) 

0. Damaged fragment of frieze, 14" long, representing the archery contest. 
In centre, Siddhartha with bended bow, wearing dhoti, scarf and turban, ear orna- 
ments, necklace, armlets and bracelets. To left, hills and jangal conventionally 
indicated with lion in cave. Behind Siddhartha, hoy attendant holding quiver, and 
to proper left of latter, a figure apparently in state of terror. (PL IX a) 

' 7.‘ Damaged relief; 8}" high, representing the exhortation of the gods to Buddha 
to declare his Law to the world. In centre, Buddha seated cross-legged in ahhaya- 
mudra, on lion-throne under ornamental canopy. To either side of his head and 
holding on to the pillars of the canopy, a heavenly attendant bearing (?) ohauH, 
To right and left' of canopy, six figures (Brahma, Indra and four Lokapalas) in 
altitudes of entreaty. (PL IX e.) 

8. Head in alto-relievo, 4^" high. Chin and nose damaged. Elaborate head- 
dress airanged in coils, with band, consisting of 4 strands of beads centred wiih rosette 
in front and clasp at side. (PL VII a, 2.) 
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9. Bust and head of (?) warrior, 5" high, probably from scene depicting the 
attack of Mara. In centre of chest, circular plate secured by cross-straps. 
(PI. VII 6,1.) 

10. Head, high. Tip of nose damaged. Wears moustache, ear ornaments 
and head-dress tied with clasp over forehead. 

11. Head, 2" high. Similar to No. 3, but no clasp on head-dress. \^P1. VII 6, 3.) 

12. Head, 3^" high. Similar, with more elaborate head-dress. (PI. VII 6, 

13. Head, 2" high. Wears moustache and ear-rings, but no head-dress. Hair 
is drawn back from forehead and arranged in top knot. (PL VII 6, 5.) 

14. Corner pilaster or railing pillar, 9" high; provided with tenon at top 
and bottom and oblong socket holes on two sides. On third side, female figure 
standing on vase pedestal beneath tree; wears sari, short tunic, armlets and 
bracelets and holds uncertain object with both hands. (PL IX o.) On fourth side, 
similar figure, turned sideways. 

16. Ditto, 9" high. Nude male figure standing cross-legged on vase pedestal 
beneath tree. Wears two necklaces and armlets. (PL IX d.) On fourth side, 
similar figure, but clothed in tunic reaching to knees, and holding cymbals in hands. 

In spite of the large number of Gandhara sculptures recovered, the inscribed 
records on them are rare and fragmentary. They number only six. 

1. Inscribed on side of lamp, 2J*' high (PL VII e), in two lines. The rim 
of the lamp is broken and the iuscription partly defaced. 

L. 1. TcbohhoAle agadhcmarai [^]. dhm . . . . saj [o] e [a] sa pufrasa, 

L. 2. danamukhe. 

“ At Tachhaila ( TakshaHld ) at the Agradharmarajika (stupa) ... the gift of 
son of ”... (PL XIV c.) 

2. On two fragments of a frieze. The beginning and the end are missing. 
e pwgae [ a ] tmanasa Mimitra’-saloUdma arogadachhime hodreana . . . 

“ .... for the veneration of .... for the bestowal of perfect health upon himself 
and his kinsmen, friends and blood-relations ” (PL XIV/ .) 

3. On a small fragmentary stone. 

Mitrae Im [ ] e (?) hharva (PL XIV d.) 

4. On a fragmentary frieze. . . . o (?) senasajiha ... (PL XIV e.) 

6 and 6 are single letters only which seem to be masons’ marks. (PL XIV a and 6.) 

The small memorials and chapels immediately to the west of the Dharmarajika 
st^pch are still buried beneath a great heap of debris, much of which was thrown 
tliere when the great breach was made in the main building. 

Purther out to the west, the most striking building is the apsidal temple I®. 
It measures 46' 9" long by 26' 6" wide, and stands to a height of about 6' above 
the original ground level, which is some 2' lower than the interior of the 
temple. It is built of large diaper masonry similar to that used in bmlding L. 
Unlike other early apsidal temples the interior of the apse is polygonal, instead of 
round, each side of the polygon measuring about 8'. Inside this apse are the 
remains of an octagonal stupa of ka^'ur stone, 2' 6" below the base of which is 
a. floor which must have been laid before the apsidal temple was built. The fore 
part of the temple appears to have consisted only of a passage corresponding, in 


Apsidal 
Temple l’» 
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■width with one side of the polygonal apse and flanted by walls 9' thick on each side 
This feature is not apparent in the plan, which was prepared before the excavation 
was complete. 

and Of the bnMings E and F, situated on the western edge of the plateau, there 
is little to record. They are constructed of small diaper masonry subsequently 
repaired in places "with later masonry. In the two chambers E' and E^ are two 
solid circular stupas, the foundations of which descend to a depth of some 10'. The 
walls around them are pierced by no openings, and it is difficult to understand tlio 
presence of the stupas in these chambers. Two explanations seem admissible : (1) 
that what appear to be square chambers are in reality additions to the stupas and that 
the space between the walls was filled in with ddbris ; (2) that what now survives of 
both stupas and walls is only foundation and that entrances through the walls 
existed at a higher level. Against both hypotheses is the fact that the interior of 
the walls, although relatively rough, is more carefully finished than is usually so in 
such cases. Possibly, further excsivalion on the site will help to throw light on 
this curious phenomenon. In favour of the second hypothesis it is to be observed 
that the other chambers near them to the north were raised on a high plinth 
standing about 4' above the plateau and approached by flights of steps on 
the east. In one of these chambers, F', I found a floor of glass tiles of bright 
azure blue with a few other colours -black, white and yellow — mixed with them. 
These tiles average lOJ" square by If" thick and are of transparent glass, the 
first complete specimens of their kind which have yet been discovered in India. 
In connexion with these tiles it is interesting to recall the Chinese , tradition that 
glass making was introduced into China from Northern India. The tiles arc laid 
in a somewhat careless manner on a bed of eartli, and it seems evident that they do 
not now occupy the position for which they were originally intended. The level, 
however, at which they are laid appears to have been approximately the level of the 
original floor. 

Opposite the entrance to the apsidal temple is a complex of chambers, G' to G^, 
the whole block measuring 111' by 67' T, the latest walls rising to a height of 
6' 10" above the ground around. The earliest part of this group is the square stupa 
of leanjur faced with stucco in the chamber at the 8. E. comer (G®). Round the 
base of this stupa runs a well cut torus and scotia moulding, but the sides of the 
stupa are plain. Next, in chronological order, come the three oliambors at the 
N. E. corner, built of small diaper masonry. The other chambers facing towards 
the south exhibit three periods of constructiou, the earliest walls being in small 
diaper, the next in large diaper and the last, built on their ruins at a height of 
some 3' above the old floor, in semi-ashlar masonry. All these chambers appear to 
have been chapels. In the room G®, near the back wall opposite the ontranoo which 
faces the main stupa and a foot below the floor, I found a deposit consisting of a steatite 
vessel with a silver vase inside, and in the vase an inscribed scroll and a small gold 
casket containing some minute bone relies. A heavy stone placed over the 
deposit had, unfortunately, been crushed down by the fall (rf the tfoof, and had 
broken both the steatite vessel and the silver vaso, but had left the gold casket 
uninjured and chipped only a few fragments from the edge of the scroll, nearly all 
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of whioli I wasj fortunately, able to recorer by carefully sifting and washing the earth 
in the yicinity. The cleaning and transcription of the record has been a matter of 
exceptional difficulty, as the scroll (PL XI a), which is only 6^" long by IJ®' wide 
and of very thin metal, had been rolled up tightly, face inwards, in order that it 
might be enclosed in the silver vase ; moreover, the metal of which it is composed is 
silver alloyed with a small percentage of copper, which had formed an efflorescence 
on the surface of the extremely brittle band, with the result that I could neither 
unroll it without breaking it nor subject it to the usual chemical treatment. By 
the use of strong acid, however, applied with a zinc pencil, I was able to remove 
the copper efflorescence and expose, one by one, the punctured dots of the lettering 
on the back of the scroll, and then, having transcribed these with the aid of a mirror, 
to break off a section of the scroll and so continue the process of cleaning and 
transcription. In this way I succeeded in making a complete copy of the record 
from the back of the scroll, while the letters were yet intact. Afterwards, I cleaned 
in like manner and copied the face of each of the broken sections and was gratified 
to find that my second transcript was in accurate agreement with the first. My 
hand copy of the record appears in PI. XI ff. My reading of the inscription is 
as follows : — 

L. 1. Sa 100. 20. 10. 4. 1. 1. Ayaaa Ashadasa masasa divase 10. 4. 1. isa 
divase pradistavita Bhagavato dhatu \p\ Vra [8a \ — 

Jj. 2. kena Lotaphria’putrana Bahaliena NoacJiae nagare vastavem tena ime 
pradistavita Bhagavato dhatuo Bhamara- 

L. 3. ie TachhaHe Tawmae Bodhisatvagahami inaharajasa rajaiirajasa 
devaputrasa Khushamsa arogadaehhmae 

L. 4. sarva-'hudhana puyae prachaga-hudhana puyae m'aha[ta*']na puyae 
sarvasa \tva*'\ m puyae mata'pitu pu/yae mitra-machc^hati-sa- 

L. 5. lohi\ta*'\ na puyae atmam arogadachhinae nianae hotu [<»]. de samapari- 
chago. 

“ In the year 136 of Azes, on the 16th day of the month of Ashadha, on this day 
relics of the Holy One (Buddha) were enshrined by Urasakes (?), son of Lotaphria, a 
man of Balkh, resident at the town of Noacha. By him these relics of the Holy One 
were enshrined in the Bodhisattva chapel at the JDharmardjikd stupa in the 
district of Tanuva at Takshafiila, for the bestowal of perfect health upon the great 
king, king of kings, the divine Kushana ; for the veneration of all Buddhas ; for the 
veneration of individual Buddhas ; for the veneration of all sentient beings ; for the 
veneration of (his) parents ; for the veneration of (his) friends, advisers, kinsmen, 
and blood-relations ; for the bestowal of perfect health upon himself. May this gift 
be 

In the chamber on the highest floor level, and appertaining to the same date 
as the semi-ashlar building, were numerous kaiijur blocks belonging to a small 
stupa. These blocks were scattered in a heap on the floor, defying any attempt to 
reconstruct from them the design of the stiipa from which they had fallen. In one 
of the blocks I found two relic caskets of steatite which are illustrated in PL XI 
6 and/. The former is 2f*' high, furnished with a small handle on the lid and 


1 This insoripiaon has already been pnblisbed by me in greater detail in the 7. S. A. S., October 1914, pp. 978-86. 
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adorned with concentric lines incised. Inside this casket was a smaller one of ivoiy 
and in the latter a still smaller one of gold (PL XI d) high, adorned with 
rough geometric and floral designs. Inside this gold casket were a piece of calcinod 
bone, a small gold bead and a number of small pearls of various sizes and shapes. 
The other casket is If" high, and of the shape of a flat Greek pyxis, omamonted with 
incised swastika, lotus and cross-hatched designs. Inside this second casket was a 
small silver box (PI. XI c), high, roughly ornamented and containing a 
smaller golden casket Y high (PI. XI e). Within this were thin pieces of gold 
leaf and two pieces of calcined bone. In connexion witli this ])lo(ik of chambers 
it remains to notice a few detached heads of sculptures found inside or near them. 

1. Stucco head of Buddha, 6" liigh. Tip of nose and r. ear damaged. Conven- 
tional type of 3rd-4tth century A.B. East of G®. (PL VI h.) 

2. Head of Bodhisattva of Gandhara stone, 4^" high. Nose damaged. W(iars 
moustache and elaborate turban. G®. (PL IX 5, 1.) 

3. Bearded male head, 9" high, of terracotta. L. ear, 1. eye and tip of nose 
damaged. Hair drawn back from forehead. Like the head figured in PI, V 
this head is very different from the ordinary conventional types of tlio 3i'd mnl 
4th centuries A.D. and is probably to be ascribed to the 1st century A.B. G®- 
(PL V d) 

Two pits M*. Going north from this building and past the foundations of another (diap(d, M*, 

the excavation of which has yet to be completed, wo come to two small ])its and 
one contiguous to it, sunk below the old level of the ground. The walls of those 
pits are oonstmoted of semi-ashlar masonry and tlie floor of one of tliem, M^ is 
composed of Gandhara sculptures laid face downwards. Tho structure, therefore, 
affords another useful aid to determining the date of this school of art ; for the 
sculptures were already in a sadly defaced condition when they were lot into tho 
floor, and it may safely he concluded that at least a century must have elapsed from 
the time that they were oarved up to the time of the construction of the pit, which 
cannot be assigned to a much later date than about 300 A.D. The pit, of which 
the interior is lined with rough plaster, appears to have been used for the storage of 
water or, possibly, for tho mixing of mortar, 

suttding H, Still further north of these pits and at tho northern edge of tlio plateau is tho 

building H (PL XIII h) measuring 71' X 51', the latest walls of which rise to 
a height of 7' 10" above the surrounding level. Like the structure G, this one also 
exhibits three types of masonry, representing three different periods of construction, 
and it shows also the same rise in the levels prior to the addition of the latest walls, 
The building appears to have been an oblong shrine probably intended for a figure 
of the dying Buddha. The original chapel of small diaper masonry measured 86' 11" 
long by 12' 10" deep, and was probably provided with an open porch in front, 
Subsequently it was strengthened and enlarged by the addition of a contiguous wall all 
round it (not apparent in the plan) in the larger diaper style, as well as by a second 
wall enolosing a procession passage and portico in front. Later on, when the 
level had risen several feet, additions in semi-ashlar masonry wore nutde, and 
other repains were earned out at a sMU later date. These last repairs are also in the 
semi-ashlar style, but they differ from the earlier type iu having two ashlar courses 
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instead of one interposed between the alternate courses of diaper. The only minor 
antiquities of interest in this building were 28 debased silver coins of the Greek 
king Zoilus. They were ])rought to light beneath the foundation of the earlie.st 
chapel, where they appear to have been deposited before the site was occupied by the 
Buddhists. 

Between the building H and the main stupa is a group of several especially 
iuteresting monuments. The stupa K, which is nearest to the chapel, belongs to the 
later series of buUdiugs, being composed of a core of rough rubble faced with semi- 
ashlar masonry and hoMjufi the latter being used for mouldings, pilasters and niches 
(PI. XII ct). The plinth of the stupa, which has a height of and is constructed 
of limestone blocks, measures 30' 1" and projects 2' 5" from the face of the stupa. 
The lowest terrace of the latter rises to a height of 5' 3" above the plinth ; the second 
recedes back from it 3' 11", and has an elevation of 2' 2". The lowest terrace is 
adorned with eight Corinthian pilasters along each side set on a torus and scotia 
moulding and surmounted by notched brackets, frieze and dentil cornice. As in 
other late buildings, the torus moulding is not finished off round but is bevelled in 
three faces. The dentils are more decorative than those in stupa J, and the other 
details also are better proportioned and more finely executed than in that stupa. 
Between the central pair of pilasters on each side is a deep niche faced by a trefoil 
arch, in which was a seated figure of the Buddha. On the north, thanks to this side 
of the stupa having been walled up, both the nioho and the Buddha are comparative- 
ly well preserved (PI. XII b), and it is interesting to observe that the latter 
betrays tho same relative suporiority in its style as do the architectural features. 
Prom tlie care with which the kanjur decoration was originally cut, it seems probable 
that this stupa was not at first coated with stucco, though it may have been 
whitewashed. At a latter date, however, a thick coat of stucco was added with 
new and coarser details worked on it, e.g„ a bead and reel moulding under the 

• dentil cornice, and sunk panels in the face of the pilasters. These details bear no 
relation to the carvings on the kanjur stone beneath. 

Of the second tier no ornamental features are preserved and the dome above 
has entirely vanished. 

On to the north side of this stupa were subsequently built several small 

• chambers, probably chapels, facing the north. They are constructed of the same 
somi-ashlar masonry, hut of a somewhat later typo, and stand on a common base 
adorned with a row of stunted pilasters alternating with niches of the same design as 
those on the upper pradahhir^ path of the main sHpa, namely, trefoil arches anti 
doorways with sloping jambs in which figures of the Buddha were placed. 

Another stfucture almost identical in style and size with the one just described 
is the stupa N^to the of the main st^a, the only difference discernible 

being that the pilasters in the latter are more slender than in stupa K. It is built 
in receding tiers on a plinth measuring 28' 10^ square by 6" in height, the lowest 
tier having an elevation of 6' 6", and the second an elevation of 2' I*'. On the north 
and west sides of this stupa some chapels are making their appearance which 
were subsequently built on to it, but the excavation of these has yet to be 
r effected. 


stupa K. 


StQpaN* 
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Stiipa P\ 


Chapel PI 


Stupas K®, K*, P‘, 
P«. 


Buildings P‘ and 
P». 


Minor Antiquities. 


To the east of the stuj^a K are two biiilclings, P' and P®, and in tlio spaoo be- 
tween, four smaU stupas K® \C P" and P® (PI. XIII a). P' is a solid structmv of 
large diaper masonry standing to a height of about 7 0 and measuring 25 4( by 
24' 10", with a projection on the south side facing the main slupa, by wliicli access 
was gained to the top of the plinth. There is a base moulding oC kaiyur riniuing 
around the stupa, but otherwise tlie walls are of limestone and jjlain. Against tlu^ 
back waU, i.e.,'th.e north wall of the stupa, are set two colossal Buddhas side l)y side 
seated on a plinth of kanjur stone, 13' IJ" long by 2' 4*' wide, with an oliwatioii of 
2' 10"; the Buddha figures attain a further height of 4' 3^ above Uio plinth. The 
bodies of these figures are bnilt up of small bloeks of Jaafijur stone faw'd with a tliiisK 
double coating of stucco in which the details are worked. They awi 8oat(‘d wilJi 
their hands resting in the lap in the dJiydna-much% but their heads are iinrortuiuiloly 
missing. 

The building P^ is a cliapel which was subsequently ooiistruotod (dose against 
the face of the Buddha statues above described. It is l)uilt ol’ s('.mi-ashlar 
masonry throughout, but there are no ornamental or other features woidhy of 
notice. 

The four small stupas, K® K® P® and P® all bedong to a relatively lati* [M'rind, 
their date seemingly lying between those of the two siructurcs P' and K. la 
each case they are set on a plinth oE limestone and facMid with kti'tijur. Thi* 
mouldings and other features which survive indicate a date not tar removcHl 
from that of the building K. In one of these, P®, was i’ouiid au oariJum r(*H(t 
vase along with ten coins of Huvishka and Vasudova. Mvo of tlio8(^ (!(»ins woi-tj 
found inside the vase along with some aslies and five outsido. Tlu^ st&pd K® 
yielded another earthen relic vase whioli contained some asIies and thro(i (‘cm'hh 
of Kanishka. A small earthen vase which was found in tlie stupa P® yielded 
no coins. 

It is gratifying to note that the date of those stupas, as established by tluj 
coin finds, agrees with the date I had assigned to them on other grounds liofort* 
the stupas themselves wore opened. 

The two structures P^ and P®, which flank the projection on the south siilo 
of the stupa P', are similar in style to tho ohapol P® and are no doubt coutomponirv 
with it. Of these, P® is a small ohapel and P* a solid rectangular structure 
measuring 28' 1" by 19' 10". 

It remains to notice a few minor antiquities from this site other than those 
described above, 

(1) Stucco head of Buddha, high. Oonventionalised type of 8rd-4th cen- 
tury A.1). P^ (P1.VI/J 

(2) Stucco head, 6" high, of a monk (?) with bald head, shaggy eye-brows and 
wrinkles on cheeks and forehead. Tip of nose- and ears damaged, N,-E, of main 
sHpa. (PI. VI d,) 

(S) Stucco head, 6i" high. Tip of noso, lips and eajs damaged. ’VVeats olalw- 
rate turban. P^. (PL VI e,) 

(4) Grey sandstone torso of a male figure, 16" high. Wears dhoti, scarf m\ 
bracelets. Late style. N.-B. of main (PI. Vlld.) 
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Sirkap. 

From the DharmarajikS stv,pa I shall now ask the reader to accompany me 
over the precipitous spur of Hathial and down into the city of Sirkap—* the second 
of the three cities of Taxila, which appears to have been founded by the Indo-Greek 
kings and to have remained in occupation during the §aka, Pahlava and Kushan 
epochs, until the reign of Wima Kadphises. Here, on the east side of the main 
street which runs north and south through the heart of the city, I have brought 
to light several extensive buildings. Of these the most northerly is the apsidal 
Temple D. This temple, the plan of which will he apparent from Plate XV, faces ApsUai Temple d. 

to the west, with a rounded apse at the east end. It is placed in a spacious 
rectangular courtyard with two raised platforms to right and loft of the entrance 
of the temple and rows of chambers for the monks against the west compound wall. 

The temple has been built on the ruins of earlier buildings of the Pahlava epoch 
(PL XVI) ; and with a view to providing a level court and at the same time adding 
to the impressiveness of the building, these earlier structures were filled in with 
debris and a platform thus provided, the floor level ol which is some 4' above 
the level of the street. Access to this platform from the street was furnished by 
two flights of steps laid parallel with the west compound wall on its outer side. 

In each flight are five steps composed of large limestone blocks, which measure 
5' 6'" in width with risers of 8". 

Thp outer compound wall of the temple is built of diaper masonry of somewhat 
irregular construction, which appears to be transitional between the smaller and 
larger diaper styles. Its average thickness is about 6' 9". Above the level of the 
courtyard it is now standing in some places to a height of 2 or 3 feet, but its 
foundations go down to a depth of some 8 feet, with three footings on the inner 
and outer sides, in order the better to distribute the weight. As the monks’ cham- 
bers abutting on to the west wall were of no great size and as their walls had no 
great weight to carry, their foundations were taken down only 1' 6" below the level 
of the court. 

In the plan a second row of chambers is shown immediately to the east of 
the monks’ cells. These, however, have nothing to do with the apsidal temple. 

They were exposed at a lower depth and belong to the structures of the Pahlava 
epoch, which were filled in when the temple was erected. Below these, again, 
some other walls of the Greek period were brought to light. The digging here was 
carried down in places to a depth of about 18', and yielded among other things 
an ivory pendant adorned on either side with a head of the Greek philosopher type. 

The pendant measures 21" in width. (PI. XX A.) 

Immediately in front of the monks’ cells and to the right and left of the 
entrance of the temple are the foundations of two small stupas consisting'of heavy 
limestone blocks with their interstices filled, after the usual manner, with smaller 
stones. The superstructures of these two stupas had been demolished, probably 
by treasure-seekers in recent times, and only one course of the founilations is now 
entire. On and around the foundation bases, however, were found numerous blocks 
of Mytif stone together with stucco heads and decorative objects which had once 
served to adorn the edifice. Appended below is a list of the more important ones. 
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1. Stucco head, 13 1" high. Ornamental tuuhan in three rolls crossing intJu^ 
centre of the forehead and finished with a fan-tail oriianient ahove. Nose, cars and 
chin slightly defaced. (PI. XVII a.) 

2. Stucco head, GJ" liigh. Hair cut across al)Ovo ihe foroJioad. Lips smiling, 
with teetli visible. Loft oai* missing. (PI. XVIT ft.) 

3. Stucco head. Si" liigli, ajiparcntly r>f a Stityi’. Onrly hair, l)card and 
moustache; pointed cars. (PI. XVTI c.) 

4i. Stucco head, 5'' liigli. W(‘ars moushiohc and Lurban liho No, 1. Jlight 
Ciir missiiLg, (PI XVFJ d.) 


5. StiKJCo head, b;'' liigli flair arranged in st.raiids 
encircled by a floral wrealJi. Mars missing, (PI. X VJ 1 ! a.) 
(). SLucco Jioad, ‘tj" high. Similar. (PI. XVIJI &,) 

7. Sliicco hoatl. 5" high. W(*arH l)(3ard and moustac-lio. 


ending in eurls and 


J*\)rehoad broken a^^ay. 


(PL XVIIT 0 .) 

B. Sl.iicGo lieail, high. TJio heml is shaved o-s:o('pt for a single plait of bail*, 
which falls From tluj crown over the forehead. Nose and right oar damaged. 
(PI. XVTIT d.) 

0. Stucco head, d-J''' high. Hair arranged in the fashion of a wig, with high 
topknot. (P1,XVTII^.) 

10. Stucco head, high. Similar to No. 1 j wears oar-pendants. Nose 
defaced. (PL XTIII /.) 

11. Head of female, high. Hair parted in the centre of the forehead and 
plaited at the sides. Tilaka on the forehead. 

12. Stucco fragment, T long, representing a cluster of grapes. 

The value of these terracottas and stuccos is all the greater because their date 
oau be fixed with approximate oertainly. In the d6bris of the courtyard bolh 
here and at other spots numerous coins were unearthed belonging mainly to 
Kujula-Kadphises and Hermseus with a few of earlier date mingled wilJi tlicm, 
and it appears practically certain that the building was already falling to decay 
in the latter part of the 1st century A.D. No coin later than Rujula-Kadphisas 
has been found in the d4bris of this building, and none later than Wima-Kadphises 
in the buildings round about. 

The apsidal temple, which stands in the middle of the court, measures 129' otist 
and west, including the entrance, and 51' north and south. At its highest point 
it is standing to a height of 6' 6" above the level of the courtyard. 

Just as the court in which the temple stands was raised above the level of the 
street, so the temple itself stood on a plinth 6' 6^ high above the level of the 
court. 


The temple, as will be seen from the plan, consisted of a largo central ohamher 
which measures 41 east and west and 28' 9" north and south, with a circular apse 
behind, the whole surrounded by a procession passage to which access was 
gained from the front porch. Thus the plan is very similar to that of the Sud&ma 
cave in the Barabar hills, but with this difference, that in the latter case thercf was 
no passage around the outside of the chambers. In the middle of the apse, which 
measures 29 in diameter, originally, no doubt, there was a stupobt as was always^ 
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the caae in such chapels ; but treasure-seekers of some bygone age had forestalled 
me in its excavation and I found not a single stone of it %n situ. 

All the interior foundation walls of this building are, like the outer compound 
walls, constructed of rough irregular diaper masonry. But on the outer face, 
the base mouldings, of the ordinary torus and scotia form, are composed of kamjur 
blocks, the wall above them being of somewhat neater diaper than the interior 
foundations. No doubt, both the k&fijur blocks and the limestone diaper masonry 
were once covered with stucco. The mouldings of ha^jur stone referred to above 
were originally returned along both sides of the entrance steps, but there are only 
two blocks on the northern side now in position. 

A curious feature of the walls of this temple is that at a height of about 1' 6" 
above the floor level there is a break in the masonry occasioned by a deposit of 6" of 
earth. The only explanation I can offer of this phenomenon is that the construction 
of the temple was, for some reason or other, stopped at that point, and when, after a 
lapse of time, the work was resumed, the builders continued the construction without 
taking the trouble to clear away the deposit. 

As to the elevation of this temple it is impossible to speak with certainty, but it 
may plausibly be surmised that the pradahshii^a passage was lit by windows pierced 
in its outer walls, as was the case with the temple at Jandial, which will be described 
below, and that light into the interior was admitted only through the doorway. The 
roof was of wood covered with earth, as is proved by the remains of timber and a large 
number of iron nails, bolts, clamps, etc., found in the debris to the north of the temple. 

Immediately to the south of the Apsidal Temple and on the east side of the 
Main Street I have excavated several large blocks of buildings divided one from the 
other by narrow side streets. The block E, which is the one nearest to the temple, 
appears particularly irregular in the plans on PL XV and XIX, for the reason tiiat 
three separate strata of walls are represented, the uppermost belonging to the early 
Kuehan or late Pahlava times, the second to the §aka-Pahlava period, and the lowest 
to the Greek. Below these is still a fourth stratum, which has yet to be examined. 
It probably belongs to the early Greek period. To the latest period belongs the 
wejl-defined square house comprising the rooms Nos. C'^ O'®, 0'®“'®, and 

Q24-28. jjj jg of rubble masonry approximately of the small diaper type but 
rougher, and is constructed on the usual plan with a square courtyard in the centre 
surrounded by chambers on the four sides. This is the ordinary plan of the ancient 
Buddhist monasteries of India, which were copies on a larger scale of the private 
houses of the time. In two of the rooms of this house I found a large number 
of coins of Kujula-Kadphises along with a few of Qondophames and Azes IT, which 
were still in circulation in the time of Kuiula-Kadphises. Coins of Gondophames 
and Azes II were also found in considerable numbers in the ddbris of the buildings 
belonging to the second stratum. 

Of the plana of the other buildings comprised in this block I shall not attempt 
to say anything, until they can be further disentangled by excavation and explained 
with the help of coloured plans differentiating the several strata. In the meantime, 
however, there are a number of minor antiquities of considerable value from some 
of these chambers, which must not be passed over in silence. One of these is a 


Block B. 
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P-TiflymiTtg bronze statuette of a child of late Hellenistic workmanship (PI. XX f). 
This I unearthed in the amfl.ll chamber C®, near the south-west comer of the square 
house and in the second, or Saka-Pahlaya, stratum. The statuette is 6" high. The 
child, perhaps Harpoorates, wears a long tunic so disposed as to leaye the left shoulder 
hare. Its hair is arranged in curls, with one long curl falling oyer the right ear and 
a plait at the back of the head (PL XX h). The head-dress consists of a miniature 
yase, which is obviously ornamental or symbolic, and not meant to represent an 
actual vase carried on the head of the child. In the left hand was carried some 
object, possibly a flower, which has disappeared. PL XX g shows the statuette in 
the corroded state in which it was taken out of the ground, and PL XX and h show 
it after cleaning. About 2' lower down in the same chamber I brought to 
light an earthen jar closed at the top with a disc and containing a head of the Greek 
Qcd Dionysus, a large quantity of gold jewellery, a silver spoon and the several 
other articles enumerated below. The disc measures in diam., and is composed 
of two thin plates, iron on the inside, silver on the outside, rivetted at the edge 
with shyer nails. Originally, perhaps, it did duty as the boss of a shield. 

1. Head of Dionysus in silver repoussd, Sf*' high, with stand beneath, high. 
The relief of the head is lY deep (PL XX e). The metal is extremely thin and 
brittle, and there is a break near the right ear and at the base of the rim. The 
head of the god is bald on top and wreathed with a grape-vine. His oars are 
pointed. In his right hand he holds a two-handled wine-cup [cantharus). Behind 
the head passes the curved staff {thyrsus) with a bell suspended at its end. The front 
of the stand is adorned with a conventional palmetto and rosette beneath ; behind 
it, is a curved projection which enabled the head to be set in a slanting position 
on the table. The relief is Hellenistio in style and of very high class workmanship 
(PL XX a-o and e). 

2. Silver spoon, long. The handle terminates in a cloven hoof and is 
attached to the back of the spoon by a ' rat-tail * ridge. (PL XX 

3. Pair of bangles of thin gold on core of loo (?). Diam, 3-J^^. The ends were 
closed with separate discs of beaten gold. (PL XXI a, 1 and 2.) 

4. Ditto. Diam. 3^. (PL XXI a, 3 and 4.) 

5. Pair of ear-rings, 2^*' diam., of thin gold on core of loo (?), provided with 
dasp attached by ring hinge. The clasp is of double horse-shoe design, ornamented 
with cinquefoil rosette, two hearts and strap. The hearts and rosettes were formerly 
inlaid with paste, which has now perished. (PL XXI b, 1 and 2.) 

6. Two ear-pendants of gold, 2*' high. They are composed of rings decorated 
on the outside with double rows of beads and granules, with granulated bud-dike 
drops' depending from them. The latter end in five terminals consisting of bunches 
of berries and granules. (PL XXI b, 3 and 5.) 

7. Plower-diaped pendant of gold, 2f' high. It is composed of six petals, 
backed by granulated ribbings and six smaller heart-shaped petals at their base, 
once inlaid pastAor jewels. Attached to the lips of the krger leaves is a riing 
with gpranulated edge, from which six chains were suspended with bells at their 
eSid^* Three of these are now missing. The chains are quadruple plats. (PL 
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8. Plain gold finger ring, 6|" diam., -with flattened bezel engraved with. Kha- 
roshthi legend, ‘ Sadralasa * (?) and Nandipada symbol. (PI. XXI b, 6.) 

9. Gold hoop finger ring, diam., of thin metal, on core of lac (?). The bezel 
is oval, enclosing cornelian stone engraved with cornucopia, fluted vase, and spear 
in the Hellenistic style. (PI. XXI &, 7.) 

10. Gold hoop finger ring, diam., with oval bezel enclosing silver inlay. 
The device on the silver is too corroded to be distinguished. (PI. XXI 5, 8.) 

11. Gold hoop finger ring, 1" diam., with flat rectangular bezel and clusters 

of four drops on either side. The inlaid stone is lapiz lazuli, engraved with the 
figure of a warrior armed with spear and shield and an early Brahmi inscription 
to his proper left. The style of the engraving is Hellenistic. The inscription 
reads : — samanmaaa. (PI. XXI ft, 9.) 

12. Gold chain, 19f" long, composed of four double plaits fitted with ring at 
one end and hook at the other. (PI. XXII a.) 

13. Six cylindrical pendants belonging to necklace, each f" long. The p-a-Hing 
is gold open work of various reticulated designs, endosing core of turquoise paste, 
green jasper, and other stones. Attached to each are two small rings for suspension. 
(PI. XXII a.) 

14. Seven open-work gold beads, probably inlaid with paste, diam. (PL 
XXII a.) 

16. Pair of gold ear-rings, bound with wire at ends, across. (PI. XXTT a.) 

16. One gold ear-ring of coarse workmanship, f" across. (PI. XXII o.) 

17. Oval locket of gold, 1" long. The jewel is missing from the centre. 

18. Pair of diamond-shaped attachments, probably for ear-rings, long, of 
gold inlaid with garnets en cabuchon. Provided with two hinge rings at back. The 
gem is missing from one specimen. (PL XXII a.) 

19. Pair of hollow, club-shaped gold pendants, long, (PI. XXII a.) 

20. 60 hoUow gold beads, round, and of varying sizes. (PI. XXII b.) 

The articles contained in the above deposit appear to have been buried 
beneath the floor of the chamber about the middle of the 1st century B.O. But 
a number of these articles had then been in use for a considerable time, as is 
proved by the extent to which they were worn. I assign the bronze statuette to 
the 1st century B.G. and the lapiz lazuH ring and the head of Dionysus, which is 
certainly the finest example of Greek work yet discovered in India, to the previous 
century. 

A little later on I exhumed another earthenware jar on the north side of 
the central courtyard (F '^) of the same block, which proved to contain a small 
figure of winged Aphrodite executed in gold repouss^, a gold medallion bearing 
the figure of a Cupid and the other articles and coins enumerated in the f oUow- 
iug list. 

1. Gold repouss^ figure of winged Aphrodite or Psyche, 2^" high. Hade in 
two pieces joined at the back edge. The dbow of the goddess rests on a smaU pillar. 
The details of hair, wings, necklace, etc., are indicated by punched dots. At the 
back are three small rings for attachment, two behind the wings and one behind 
the foot. (PL XXII d.) 
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2. Koiuid gold repoussd jnedallioii made of two pieces, l)eate]i and joined 
together at edges. Diam. IJ". In centre, winged Oupid dancing, encircled hy 
flowing lines. This and the previous figure are of coarse workmanship, made 
apparently hy heating a thin gold plate into a mould. (PL XXII fi.) 

3. Nine oval-shaped jacinths cut en Gahuohon and hollowed behind. They 
are engraved with various intaglio figures of victory, Jilros, busts, etc, 

4j. One flat cornelian ditto, with bust intaglio. Broken. 

6. Three garnets en cahuGhont dot and comma shape, used for inlay. 

6. Two oval glass gems, {a) with flat face banded in greon, white and bliui ; 
engraving indistinct; (6) en edbuehon, of dull brown glass; engraving indistinct. 
Ihactnred. 

7. 74 pieces of gold necklace, f" wide. Each piece is hollow and pierced later- 
ally at both ends. (PI. XXII 6.) 

8. Pieces of turquoise paste and crystal cut en cahuchon and fiat, in various 
designs. These as weU as the gems enumerated above, appear to have been used for 
inlaying. 

9. 21 silver coins of Pahlava kings. Of. Coin List, Nos. 27-47. 

In addition to these a large number of copper and other antiquities wore dis- 
covered in this building, chief among which were : — 

1. Circular limestone plaque, diam., divided by cross into compartments. 
In centre are the busts of a male and female embracing and holding a cup. In the 
compartments around are rosettes and leaves disposed alternately, Tho side of the 
plaque is broken. (PI. XXIII a.) 

2. Ditto, circular, 3f" in diam. The centre is divided into three panels, of which 
the upper contains a fish-tailed winged monster attacked by a crocodile. The two 
lower panels are adorned with leaf design and the margin with cross hatchings. 
(PI. XXIII 6.) 

3. Terracotta pillar, high, with Corinthian capital, and circular moulded 
base. The shaft is relieved by a moulded band near its middle and the flutings take 
the form of eight countersunk panels above and below this band. (PI. TXTTT c.) 

4. Copper jug, 13^" high, provided with ornamental handle and lid attached to 
handle by chain. (PI. XXIII d,) 

6. Circular liifiestone plaque, 6" across. In centre, winged grififilu in relief. In 
exergue, incised lines suggestive of petals. In margin, incised hatchings, (PI. 
XXIII e.) 

6.. Copper female figurine, standing cross-legged, li" high. Wears circular 
cap. Apparently a stopper. (PI. XXIV o, 1.) 

7. Ditto, 2i" high. Hair arranged in two strands at back. Crude workman- 
ship. (PI. XXIV c, 3.) 

8. Copper ornament, 2J'' across, composed of three circles and leaf-ltke design 
between. (PL XXIV a, 2.) 

9. Similar, across, but with projections on outer rim of two Circles and sink- 
ing for paste inlay in leaf -shaped device. (PL XXIV a, 8.) 

10. Similar, If *' across. (PL XXIV o, 13.) 

11. Copper pendant, Y long, shaped beneath like a triSnIa. (PL XXIV a, 3.) 
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12. Copper stopper, in form of cock, If" high. (PL XXIV a, 4.) 

13. Similar, IJ" high. (PL XXIV a, 6.) 

14. Copper bangle, 3J" across. (PL XXIV a, 5.) 

15. Copper hair pin, 2-^*' long, with flat crescent shaped head. (PL XXIV a, 7.) 

16. Ditto, long, with crescent inverted. (PL XXIV a, 9.) 

17. Ditto, 4i" long. Circular head inlaid with ivory. (PL XXIV a, 5.) 

18. Ditto, 1}" long, with head in form leaf. (PL XXIV a, 6.) 

19. Ditto, -i" long, crescent shaped head. Damaged. (PL XXIV a, 7.) 

20. Ditto, 3|" long, with flat lead shaped head. (PL XXIV c, 11.) 

21. Copper spoon, long with handle terminating in device of leaf set 
in circle. (PL XXIV 5, 7.) 

22. Ditto, 5J'' long. Part of handle missing. (PL XXIV 6, 3.) 

23. Antimony rod, long, of lead. (PL XXIV 6, 2.) 

24. Ditto, bf''' long, of copper. (PL XXIV a, 8.) 

25. Ditto, 41'' long, of copper. (PL XXIV o, 12.) 

26. Copper handle of spoon, SJ" long, terminating in cloven hoof. Cf. PL XX, 1. 
(PL XXIV c, 9.) 

27. Ditto, 41*' long, terminating in ring. (PL XXIV g, 1.) 

28. Ditto, i" long, terminating in jpipaZ leaf device. (PL XXIV c, 2.) 

29. Ditto, li" long, terminating in (?) bell device. Damaged. 


(PL XXIV c, 4.) 

30. Handle of vessel, Bl" long and 2J'' across. (PL XXIV g, 10.) 

31. Two copper stands for vases. If" high and 2f' across. In the illustration 
these pedestals are shown upside down. (PL XXIV d.) 

Before closing my description of this block of buildings, it remains for me to 
notice the remains of a small stupa of somewhat exceptional interest, erected on the 
d6bris of chamber B^, at a height of about 5' above the floor level of the latter. 
The stupa was constructed with a core of rubble, faced with ka^jur ashlar masonry, 
and finished with a bold acanthus ornament worked in thick lime stucco and painted. 
An unusual feature of this acanthus design is that the leaves point downwards 
instead of upwards, thereby losing much of their effectiveness. Prom the illustration 
in Plate XXV it wiU be seen that the dome of the stupa had fallen bodily from its 
pedestal, but that in spite of its weight and the absence of mortar the bulk of it had 
held weU together. To judge by the stratum to which it belonged, as well as by its 
style, it appears to have been built about the same time as the apsidal temple 
described above, that is, in the Ist century A.D. 

The next two blocks, F and G, axe almost entirely of the Saka period, only a 
few of the walls so fax exposed belonging to other strata. As usual, they axe planned 
on the principle of the open courtyard flanked or surrounded by chambers, several 
such courts being comprised in one house (PI. XXV h). But in these, as well as 
in the majority of oiher houses at Taxila, there is a peculiar feature which renders 
their plans more difficult to comprehend than they would otherwise be. I refer to 
the entire absence of any doorways in the chambers on the ground-floor, the practice 
of the occupants having apparently been to enter these chambers by stairways or 
ladders descending from the rooms above, This practice is alluded to by Philostratus 
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in his biography of Apollonius of Tyana, who is reputed to have visited Taxila about 
the year 44 A.D. His words are : /caretr/cevaoTatTe oiictats, et fiev citudet/ ofxofj vis awds, 
€i/a i)(ov(raLq opo(l>ovj el S’ecrQi vapeXdoL tls, wroyeCot? 'iJfS'i; Kal irapexofieuaL? tara rot? avco rd 
vTTo rfl y^. The lower floor of the houses is not, as a matter of fact, actually under- 
ground, but anyone seeing only a single row of wiadows from the street and having to 
descend from Ihe upper to the lower chambers, which were unprovided with doors or 
windows, might well be excused for calling them underground cellars. 

To revert, however, to the buildings F and G. Both these blocks are distin- 
guished by the presence of a small shrine in the centre of a courtyard facing westward 
on to the main street. The shrine in block F (PI. XXVI and XXVII a) consists of 
a rectangular base measuring 21' 10 north and south, and 2f)' lOi" east and west, 
including the projection for the steps on its west side. It is constructed of a core of 
rubble faced with Jcanfur blocks. Round the foot of the base runs a well-cut mould- 
ing consisting of a torus and scotia divided by a flilet, above which is a series of 
pOasters surmounted by brackets with a frieze and dentil comice at the top. The 
sides and back of the stupa are less ornamental than the front. On the two sides the 
central pilaster has a circular shaft ; those flanking it are square with capitals con- 
sisting of plain mouldings, except at the eastern comers where the capitals are of 
the Corinthian order. On the front fagade of the building all the pilasters are 
Oorinthian, two having rounded and the remainder flat shafts. The interspaces 
between these pilasters are relieved by niches of three varieties. The two nearest 
the steps resemble the pedimental fronts of Greek buildings ; those in the centre are 
surmounted by ogee arches like the familiar * Bengal ’ roofs ; and those at the comers 
take the forms of early Indian torar^as, of which many examples are portrayed on the 
sculptures of Muttra.^ Perched above each of the central and outer niches is a bird, 
apparently an eagle, and it will e observed from the photo on Plate XXVII tliat 
one of these eagles is double-headed. The presence of this motif at Taxila is inter- 
esting. It is known to occur for the first time iu Hittite sculptures from Western 
Asia ; and it is found, also, on an early ivory of the Geometric period from Sparta. 
But later on it seems to be especially associated with the Scythians, and we may well 
believe that it was the Scythians who introduced it at Taxila. At a still later date it 
was adopted into the Imperial Arms of Russia and Germany. 

The whole facing of leafijur stone, including mouldings and other decorations, 
was origlnailly finished with a thin coat of fine stucco, and, as time went on, numer- 
ous, other coats were added, several of which showed traces of red, crimson and yellow 
paint. 

The upper part of the shrine has completely fallen, but various arohiteotural 
members were recovered in. the d6hris, which make it possible to reconstruct the 
desisa of the superstructure. In the centre of the base was a high drum surmounted 
by a dome, which was crowned, in turn, by three umbrellas. Both drum and dome 
wore probably adorned with decorations executed in stucco and painted. At the edge 
of the Steps and round the base of the stupa was a low wall decorated on the outside 
with the usual Buddhist railing, parts of which were found in the courtyard below. 
A good idea of the appearance of the stupa, when intact, maybe obtained from a relief 

1 Of. V. A. Bmitti, Jain Si^a anj Othtr AtOiqmtiet of Mathura, PI. XII. 
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-of the Muttra School pubUdied in V. A. Smith’s Jain Stupa and Other Antiquities of 
Mathura (PI. XII), which appears to have been executed at no great length of time 
after the erection of this building. But in this relief the style of the stupa is more 
pronouncedly Indian than the stupa in Sirkap. In the latter, the whole basis of the 
decorative design is HeEenistic, the mouldings, pilasters, dentil cornice and pedi- 
mental niches being all classical, while the only Indian features are such subsidiary 
details as the toravmi the ogee-arched niche, and the brackets above the pilasters. 
It is noteworthy that these last have a curvilinear form, while the brackets of a later 
period have only a notch cut near their extremities. 

It remains to add that the chamber containing the relics in this sUpa was set 
in the centre of the base at a depth of 3' 2'' below its top. The chamber, which had 
been rifled in days gone by, is 8^" square by 10^ deep, and built of four squared 
.haftjur blocks with a fifth covering them. Close by the south side of the staircase 
is a s m al l square plinth, the purpose of which is doubtful. A plinth of a similar 
kind occurs at the shrine in block G and at the bigger tope at Jandial. Judging 
from their superficial character it seems hardly likely that they were intended to 
sustain the weight of a column. They may, perhaps, have served as the bases of 
small altars or lampstands. 

The stupa in block G, which is separated from block F by a narrow side street, 
is smaller and less pretentious than the one described above (PI. XXVIII and 
XXIX c). It measures 20' east and west including the steps, and 13' 9" north and 
south, the base being 3' 91" high. The pilasters, which are five in number on each 
side of the base, are flAt, with capitals made up of several horizontal mouldings. 
The moulding round the foot of the stupa consists of a torus and sootia, and on it 
rest directly the bases of the pilasters, without the intervening course which is 
present in the other shrine. The cornice above the pilaster is relieved by a ‘ bead 
n^nd reel ’ moulding, but is devoid of dentils. The shrine is ascended by a flight of 
five steps on the west, adjoining the foot of which on both sides were two small bases 
of hanjur stone, which may have supported ^tars, fonts or lamps. The design of the 
whole stupa is similar to that in block F, but the ornamentation is relatively flat 
and coarse and lacking in vitaHly. 

Of the circular superstructure of this stupa only two stones, belonging to the 
lowest ring of the drum, remain in situ. In the centre of the base, at a depth of about 
4' from the top, was a small relic chamber, measuring 9" square by T deep and 
composed of haUjur blocks stuccoed over. Within this chamber was a steatite 
casket containing 8 copper coins of Azes I, and a smaller casket of gold in which 
were found a few pieces of calcined bone, and the beads, etc., enumerated below 

1. Steatite relic casket, 2J*' high, decorated with lotus petals on the body and 
lid. (PL XXIX a.) 

2. Gold casket, ■f*' high. Lenticular shape, without decoration. (PL XXIX a.) 

3. Small ring of gold wire, f*" across. Ends intertwined. 

4. Cornelian pendant in form of ram, from back to front. (PL XXIX <* .) 

5. Agate, barrel-shaped bead, across. 

6. Cornelian lenticular bead,^ J" diam. 

7. Two pieces of goM leaf. 


Block 0. 
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Among the architectural remains found in the debris of this stupa were a 
number of railing pillars, cross-bars and coping stones, and pieces of two or more 
free-standing columns. These columns stood on the corners of the stupa base on low 
square plinths, one of which, along with a small portion of the railing, still remains 
'm situ at the north-east corner. What remains of them consists of tho following 
(«) two pieces of rounded shafts measuring respectively, 6' 6" and 6' 41' in length, 
with diameters of 1' and 11^ at their lower ends ; (5) two Persepolitan bell- 
shaped capitals, 1' 1" high; and (c) a crowning lion, 1' 6" from head to tail. All 
these pieces are of hatijur stone, roughly chiselled and coated with stucco in several 
layers, on which are traces of red and yellow paint. In the Mathura relief^ referred 
to above, similar columns are depicted on each corner of tho stupa base, and it is 
probable that here also there were originally four of these columns, though the 
remains of two only now survive. 

' Of the objects discovered in blocks F and G the following deserve mention : — 

1. Circular soapstone plaque, in diam., bisected by a narrow band in tho 
■middle. In the upper half is a relief of a man dancing with two women, one on 
either side. The lower compartment is empty. The dividing band is adorned with 
incised lines and the rim of the plaque with two concentric circles. (PI. XXIX h.) 

2. Circular limestone disc, 61" in diam., with boss, relieved by throe incised 
concentric circles, in centre. Turned on lathe. (PI. XXX a.) 

3. Bone die, long, with 1, 2, 3 and 4 concentric circles on its four sides 
(PI. XXX &, 2.) 

4. Cylindrical bone object, 2^" long, hollow in the centre, turned on lathe and 

adorned with incised rings. (PI. XXX 5, 1.) 

5- Ditto, 2i" long, decorated with rings and cross hatchin«'s 

(PL XXX 5, 3.) 

6. Bone object ending in trident. 2-^" long, (PI. XXX b, 4.) 

7. Bone needle, SJ" long. (PI. XXX 6, 6.) 

8. G-oblet of limestone, high and 4^" across mouth. Decorated witli lotus 
design surmounted by a double row of rosettes between borders. (PL XXX d.) 

9. Casket of limestone, 4f high, including lid. The lid is adorned with a 
lotus petal design, the body of the casket with rings raised and incised. (PL XXX e ) 

10. Ditto, without lid, 3^'" high. Adorned with lotus petal design. (PI. XXX /,) 

The last and largest of all the buildings in Sirkap which I have to describe, is 

' block P, which is situated further south and nearer the foot of Hathial. It stands 
almost at the corner,' where the two streets from the North and ‘West Gates must have 
met, and thus occupies a most commanding position in the lower city, Its spacious 
dimensions leave little room for doubt that it was a royal palace (PL YTTf 
XXXII). So far as it has been excavated, it measures from west to east 260 feet 
and from .south to north 362 feet, including a stretch of tho front wall, which is 
not ^ 0 ^ in the plan. 'Tow^ lie' east and north the palace buildings are still 
ce^nuiiig. ' The walls for the most part are oonstructecl of a rough rubble masonrv 
which was the immediate precursor of the smaUer diaper type, and they have been 
subsequently repaired in masonry of the same styl e. In courts of special importance, 

* V. A. Smith, Jim StSfa and Other AnttguiUet qf Mathura, PI, XIII, 
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as, for instance, in the large court marked C'^ a facing of ashlar kanjur stone- 
is also employed, while the door-lintels and thresholds consist of heavy blocks of 
limestone. In many of the courts and rooms perpendicular chases indicate 
that beams were let into the walls, to which wooden panelling could be^ 
affixed. 

So far as it has been exposed, the palace consists of hve series of apartments 
arranged in groups around a central court. The large court in the centre of the 
west side, together with the chambers round about it, I take to have contained the 
chief living rooms, one of which, B'®, is a bathroom with a small tank in the 
middle and a channel to cany off the water. The tank is constructed of five square 
Hmestone and kanjur blocks. The central court is paved -with irregular blocks of 
limestone, and on its southern side is a raised dais, 3' 8" high above the floor level. 
This dais occupied nearly the whole of the west side of the court, with a frontage of 
27' 10" and a depth of 20' 6". The front of the dais is faced with squared blocks of 
kanjur i in which six perpendicular chases are cut for the reception of wooden beams, 
and is crowned with a coping of heavy Hmestone blocks. To the south of this court 
is a smaller court. O'®, with chambers round about, which probably served for the 
retainers and guard. At this, namely, the south-west corner of the palace, is a cham- 
ber, A“j with exceptionally strong walls, no entrance to which exists on the ground 
floor. I take it to have been a tower at the corner of the palace, access to which 
was gained only from the first floor. On the opposite or north side of the main 
court is another large group of chambers, which I identify with the zenana apartments 
for women, separated from the rest of the palace by substantial walls. These zenana 
apartments appear to extend over most of this side of the palace, but the excavation 
of them has not yet been completed. Beyond them, again, to the north are other 
apartments, which appear to be an extension of the palace, added later. On the east 
side of the palace are two more groups of apartments. The group on the south 
consists of a spacious court with chambers on the west and a raised dais, which no 
doubt supported an open hall, on the south. This court I assume to have been used 
for semi-official or pubHo purposes, the rooms around it doing duty as offices.^ 
Leading off from this court on itsnorth side is another group of apartments which 
probably served as reception rooms for guests. The rooms in this court are less 
regularly built and somewhat smaller than in the rest of the palace. Moreover, 
their plan, at any given date, is not quite certain, for the reason that there are two 
periods of building represented, and it is not in every case at present possible to- 
distinguish them, further excavations, however, will probably remove this difficulty.. 
In thft meantime, the reader must undemtand that all the walls shown in the plan 
do not belong to the same period. The interior walls in this part of the palace- 
are standing to a height of 2' or 3' only. In the rest of the palace they are 
Btandiflg considerably higher, as much as 6 or 7 above the foundations. 

!EVom west to east, let it be added, the foundations of the palace rise with the slope of 
the ground, but in the interior of the palace the floors of the various courts and 
chambers ware levelled, and the slcpe negotiated by means of steps leading up from 
one chamber to;« another. 


» The one would be the rSwan-i-’lmm, and the other the Diwan-i-Khaw. 
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Prom the foregoing description it will be clear that, although this palace is 
considerably larger and built more substantially than the private houses, there was 
nothing at all pretentious in its i^lanning or sumptuous in its adornment. This is a 
feature which is specially commented on by Philostratus, who says, when speaking 

of the palace : — irepl Se to. ^acriKeia ovre ojkov ISeiv OLKoBofiTj/idTCiyv Kal 

yap rows dvhptava^ Kal rds errod? nal rrjv avkqv irda-av K€Ko\d(r6aL (paaLV. These 
remarks of Philostratus are valuable as affording another proof of the substantial 
coiTectness of his account of Taxila, which, as we have already seen, found somewhat 
remarkable corroboration in the peculiar character of the private houses. 

In spite, however, of the palace being so bare and unadorned, its remains are 
singularly interesting, if only for the sake of the plan they disclose— the first plan of a 
building of this kind which has yet been recovered in India ; and this interest is 
still further increased, when we realise that, so far as it has been exposed, the plan 
bears a striking resemblance to those of the Assyrian palaces of Mesopotamia. This 
will best be understood by comparing it with the plan and bird’s eye view of the 
palace of Sargoii at Xhorsabad publislied by Perrot and Cbipiez in tbeir Mstoire 
de VArt antique. Tome H, PI. V. Here, it will be seen, we have the same great 
court surrounded by chambers, and, on the one side of it, the same court for 
retainers; on the other, the apartments of the zenana. Here, also, we have the 
other half of the palace occupied, just as it is at Taxila, by reception and public 
rooms. In the j)alace of Sargon there is another block of apartments further out on 
this side, at the point where some more chambers are also beginning to appear in 
the palace at Taxila. The zihurrat tower, which in the palace of Sargon was placed 
at the side of the zenana, is a feature whiesh appertains peculiarly to the Assyrian 
religion, and it is questionable whether it found a place in the Taxila Palace On 
the other hand, it may prove, as the excavation advances, that its place was taken bv 
some other sacred edifice. That a palace at Taxila of the Greek, gaka or Pahlava 
penod sho^ have been planned on the same lines as an Assyrian palace of 
M^opotoaneed, of course, occasion no surprise, when we bear in mind the vitalitv 
and persintence of the influence which Assyria exerted upon Persia, Baotria and the 
neighbourmg countries. But it certainly gives an added interest to these buildinffs 
and helps us in our efforts to disentangle the arohseologioal problems of this period 
• . antiquities found in this palace consist in the main of potteries and 

eoj^ of the Pa^va period found in the d6bris inside the chambers. A few corns 
of Hermssns and Ei^ula Kadphises were found in the uppermost stratum, hn7Z 
corns of any o^er Kudian king. These coins, coupled with the charact r of Z 
maao^ construction, indicate that the repairs and additions to this palace w^re 
cam^ out m the early decades of the 1st centrory A.D., while the ori-iL 
may bo assigned to the Saka epoch. One discovery of special interp«t 

XM c). wluoh were found m a room or shop just outside the palaoeLd n J 
mii-west oo^er The coins, of which the impress is clear in mL of m^^ 
^ ^ of Azes II. Probably the moulds belonged to the plant of son,?! 

^ Pahlava epoch. Bight of them are complete tweniy Lken^ 

3s a Hst of the better preserved ones <‘weniX oroien. The following 
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1. Circular mould, 4" in diam. containing 12 impressions. Eight of these 
represent king Azes 11 on horseback ; the rest show Pallas, with spear and shield or 
some other deity. (PL XXX c, 1.) 

2. Ditto, with 10 impressions. Pive appear to be those of Pallas and four of 
Zeus L, holding Nike in extended r. hand. (VI. XXX c, 2.) 

3. Ditto, with 6 impressions, all representing King Azes on horseback. 

4. Ditto, with 6 impressions, two of which contain the figure of Pallas r., and 
four the figure of Zeus 1., holding Nike in extended r. hand. 

6. Ditto, with 6 impressions as in 4. 

6. Ditto, with 12 impressions, nearly all of which represent King Azes on 
horseback. 

7. Fragment of circular mould, with two impressions of Pallas r. 

8. Ditto, with four impressions, all representing King Azes on horseback. 

In addition to these moulds there were found in the same spot an oval cornelian 
pendant in the form of an elephant, across, and a terracotta seal-die with a 
Kharo^thl legend of ten letters. 


Jandlal. 

Prom Sirkap we pass over the northern ramparts of the city and through the Temple* 
outworks known as “ Kachoha kot ” to the two lofty mounds in Jandial, between 
which the ancient road to Hasan Abdal and Peshawar probably ran. The mound to the 
east of the road, which rose to a height of some 46 feet above the surrounding fields 
(PI. XXXIV a), was superficially examioed by Gen. Cunningham in 1863-64. 

Gen. Cunningham states that he discovered three walls of a large building at a 
depth of 7' or 8' below the surface, and he surmised that these walls represented the 
remains of an ancient temple. Curiously enough, the General was correct in believ- 
ing that an ancient temple lay concealed in this mound, but the walls which he un- 
earthed belonged to a comparatively late building of the mediseval epoch, the purpose 
of which is quite uncertain, the ancient temple, which I have now laid bare, being 
found at a depth of some 8' or 9' below it. 

The position of this temple is a very commanding one, standing as it does on an 
artificial mound some 26' above the surrounding country and facing southwards 
opposite the north gate of the city of Sirkap. Its length, including the projection 
in front of the portico to the back waU, is 168' and its width 85' (PI. 

XXXni). Its plan is unlike that of any temple yet known in India, but its resem- 
blance to the classical temples of Greece is striking. The ordinary Greek peripteral 
temple is surrounded on all sides by a peristyle of columns and contains a ^ronaos or 
front porch, a moSt ceUa or sanctuary, and, at the rear, an opMhodomos or back 
porch, known to the Eomans as ^<dpo8tievm. In some temples, such as the Parthe- 
non at Athens or the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, there is an extra chamber 
between the sanctuary and the back porch, which in the case of Parthenon was 
called the “Parthenon” or chamber .of the virgin-goddess Athene. In the newly 
excavated temple at Jandial the plan is almost identically the same. In place of the 
usual peristyle, of columns is a wall pierced at frequent intervals hy large, windows, 
which admitted ample light to the interior, but at. the main .or southern entrance of 
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the temple are two Ionic colnijons in anUa, Le.t between pilasters, which received 
the ends of the architrave passing above them (PL XXXIV &). Corresponding 
to them on the further side of a spacious vestibule is another pair of similar columns 
in antis. 'J'hen comes, just as in Greek temples, the pronaoa leading through a broad 
doorway to the wao® (PL XXXV c), while at the back of the temple is another 
chamber corresponding to the opwtliodomos. The only essential difference in plan 
between this and a Greek temple is that, instead of an extra chamber between the 
opUthodomos and the sanctuary, we have at Jandial a solid mass of masonry, the 
foundations of which are carried down over 20 feet below the floor of the temple. 
Judging by the depth of these foundations it may safely be concluded that this mass 
of masonry was intended to carry a heavy superincumbent weight and consequently 
that it must have risen in the form of a tower to a height considerably greater than 
that of the rest of the temple. Access to this tower was provided by flights of broad 
steps ascending from the opi^thodomos at the rear of the temple and laid parallel 



rig. s. 

with the sides of the tower (Pig. 2), Two of these flights stifl exist, and it may be 
Assumed that there were at least three more flights above them, probably narrowing 
in width above the roof of the main building. But what was the height of the 
tower, when complete, it is impossible to say, as it may well have been that the 
risers in the upper flights of steps were higher than those below. It may he suiy 
misel, however, that it rose to an altitude of about 40'. 
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The walls of the temple are now standing to a height of between 9' and 10', 
and are built of somewhat irregular diaper masonry. In all cases they are carried on 
massive foundations descending to a depth of 9' or 10' below the floor level. In the 
case of the inner waU. these foundations project from 6" to 2' beyond the base 
of the wall, but the outer walls are carried on still broader foundations, which project 
as much as 5' beyond their inner face. 

The masonry for the most part is of limestone, but the mouldings at the base 
of the walls, as well as the cornices, are composed of hmtjur. The base mouldings 
referred to run completely round the outside of the temple, round the inner wall of 
the pradah8hii[ia passage, and round the interior of the naos or sanctum. They are 
in all oases of the ordinary Greek cyma recta form (PI. XXXV a). The cornice 
in the naos is a plain cavetto moulding, riuining round the top of the dado at a height 
of 6' from the floor (PI XXXV S). The whole face of the walls inside and 
■out, as well as their kanjur mouldings, were finished off with stucco,^ patches of 
which are still adhering at various points. 

The Ionic columns and pilasters (PI. XXXIII) are chiselled out of massiv© 
blocks of sandstone, the bases, shafts and capitals being built up in separate drums 
fixed together with square dowels let in the centre, as was also the case in Gheek 
buildings. In the construction of columns in Greek temples it is well known that 
a fine joint was obtained by grinding down each drum in its bed. In the case of the 
- Jandial temple the same process seems to have been followed, the beds of the drums 
being roughly chiselled at the centre, hut a draft left at the edge which was after- 
wards ground down. The base mouldings of these columns are not very subtle in 
their outline, but their capitals with their *‘egg and dart” and reel and bead” 
mouldings are of quite a pleasing form (PL XXXIX c). In several of the column 
and pilaster bases fractures have occurred owing either to the superincumbent weight 
or to faults in the stone, and these fractures have been repaired by cutting back the 
broken stones to a straight edge and dowelling on a separate piece by means of 
iron pins. 

The mouldings, to which I have referred aho7e, in the cella or sanctum extend 
round the foot of all four walls, and it is obvious from their existence along the north 
wall that, originally, this wall stood free down to its base. A.t a subsequent date, 
however, a platform, 8' 2" deep and about 3' 6" high, was added on this side of the 
chamber. This platform is built in the same style of limestone diaper masonry with 
mouldings of kanjur t the whole faced with stucco. But the mouldings which adorn 
it are slightly smaller than, and of somewhat different outline to, those around the 
•chamber. The door leading from the promos to the naos appears to have been of 
wood bound with iron, of which many fragments were found in the charred debris 
-strewn over the floor, and the framework of this door was not, as is often the case, let 
into the stonework of the walls, but only imbedded in the thick plaster with which 
the face of the wall was coated. 

The windows in the outer walls of the temple referred to above are, like thefaoe 
'Of the walls, plastered with coarse stucco composed of small river stones and lime. 

^ Tho kind of stnooo in India ii^ and apparenUy always lias been, made of the lime obtained by powdetinjf shellg, 

Xt is commonly known as shdl plaster. This I take to be tbe me a i d ng of the term. ^i'0ou KoyjfyKiArov of Pbilostratas. 
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At the liach of the temple there were no stone columns, but only rectangular and’ 
semi-circular pilasters built of diaper masonry and crowned, perhaps, with stone 
capitals (PI. XXXV d). 

As to the superstructure of this temple, the architraYe frieze and cornice wore 
of wood and no doubt of the Ionic order, in keeping with the Ionic siyle of the 
columns, pilasters, and bold mouldings around the base of the walls. Of w^ood, too, 
was the roof construction, but the roof was not of the hip type usual in Creek 
templeSi Had the roof been sloping, tiles must have been used on the outside, and 
some of them must inevitably have been found among the fallen ddbris. But there 
was not a trace of anything on the floor of the temple, except the great charred 
beams of wood, long iron nails, door hinges, and a thick layer of clay mixed with 
masses of plaster from the walls and charcoal. I conclude, therefore, that, save for 
the tower in the middle of the building, the roof of the temple was flat, like the roofs 
of most oriental buildings, and composed of half a dozen inches of earth laid over 
the timbers. 

Ihe following is a list of the few small finds which were made in this temple : — 

1. Terracotta model of edifice, 2f" high. It is adorned with four niches 
alternating with crude Corinthian pilasters surmounted by omalaTcas. Mediaeval 
workmanship (PI. XXXIX a). 

2. Terracotta figurine of woman, 21"" high, wearing long tunic and girdle in 
dassio fashion ; also short necklace and ear pendants. The face is mutilated and 
legs below knees missing. 

3. Terracotta mould, T diam., with impression of lion's head. 

4. Terracotta rattle, 1-}^" high, consisting of circular base surmounted by horse's 
head. 

6. Round bead of crystal, diam. 

6. Ditto of banded agate, diam. 

V. Ditto of cornelian, across. 

8. Cat's-eye bead with three facets, across. 

9, Barrel-shaped bead of garnet, i" across. 

10. Portion of shell bracelet, with beaded rim, 1" long. 

11. 3 lenticular shell beads, f across. 

12. Shell pendant, -J" long. Slightly curved inwards. 

To what faith this unique temple was dedicated, we can only surmise. That it 
was not Buddhist, seems patent from the total absence of any Buddhist images or 
other relics among its ddbris, as well as from its unusual plan, which is unlike 
that of any Buddhist chapel that we know of. Por similar reasons, also, wo must 
rule out the idea that it was Brahmanical or Jain. On the other hand, the presence 
of the lofly tower in the middle of the building and immediately behind the sanctum 
is very signi^cant. My own view is that this tower was a sort of zihurratt tapering 
like a pyramid and ascended in just the same way as the zikurrats of Mesopo tamia , 
I conclude, tooi that on the summit of this zijeurrat was a fire altar ^ and that the 
whole edifice, in fact, was a Zoroastrian temide. This is the only plausible hypo^.* 
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ihesis which seems to me to explain the peculiar structure of the solid tower in 
the centre of the building and the entire absence of images. The raised dais which 
occupies the whole of one side of the sanctum may, I suggest, have served as the 
seat of the priests. The Persians, we know, set their fire altars in high places and 
raised on lofty substructures. We know, too, that the idea of the Assyrian 
zikurTdt was familiar to the Persians, and there is nothing more likely than that 
they borrowed its design for their fire temples. Indeed, the sikurrat tower at 
Piruzabad has been thought by many authorities actually to be a fire altar. Moreover, 
in favour of my hypothesis, it must be remembered that this temple was constructed in 
the Parthian epoch, at a time when Zoroastrianism must certainly have had a strong 
foothold at Taxila. 

It is not unlikely that the temple is identical with one described by Philos- 
tratus in his Life of Apollonius. His words are : vem 8e irpo toG Tei^ovs tSeiz; ^ao-w/ 
ov irapa ttoKv t&v eKaro pirohm \l0ov Koy^yXidrov, /cai KaTecKevdadai n Upov iv avrQ 
^TTOV ju-ev 7) KCLTa Tov veav roa-ovrdv re ovra Kal vepiKLova, davpacrai Se d^iov. It 

was in this temple that Apollonius and his companion Damis are said to have 
awaited the permission of the king to enter the city. The words “in front of the 
wall” define the position of the Jandi^ temple accurately ; for the travellers coming 
from the north, would naturally wait outside the north gate of the city. The de- 
scription, too, of the inner sanctum as being “ small compared with the size of the 
temple ” is very significant ; for this is a singular and specially noticeable feature 
of the Jandial Temple. The words \i9ov Koy^Xiarov I take to mean, not **of 
porphyry i ” as they are trandated by Oonybeare and other editors, but “ of stone 
covered with shell stuecof^ shell stucco having been used in India from time 
immemorial for covering the walls of buildings. 

At a distance of about 400 yards north of the temple just described were two low stupa and 
mounds, which I shall designate A and B, respectively. The latter, which lies to the 
east and is tlie larger of the two, is numbered 40 in Bir A. Cunningham’s plan of the 
site. It proved to contain the remains of a medium-sized but very interesting stupa 
set in the square courtyard of a monastery (PI. XXXVI). The stupa is of two 
periods, having originally been built in the Pahlava epoch, and rebuilt probably in 
the third century of our era. The earlier structure is now standing to a height of 
■only 2' 4" above the old floor level. It is square in plan, with a projecting staircase 
on its southern face, and a relic chamber measuring 11' by 14' in the centre. Like 
the Pahlava shrines in Sirkap, it is faced with squared kaMjur blocks somewhat 
irregularly laid, the core and foundations consisting of rough limestone blocks and 
pebbles closely compacted with earth. Round the base runs a torus and scotia 
moulding of the usual Pahlava pattern, and above is a series of square pilasters, six 
on each side of the bufiding, which were once surmounted by a dentil comice. 

The whole of this stupa plinth as weU as a small railing of kaUjur stone, which crowned 
its edges and flanked the ascending stairway, was covered with a thick coat of 
stucco, Leading from the entrance of the monastery to the steps on the south side 
is a narrow causeway of stone, and near the foot of the step on their eastern side 
is a square similar to those by the side of the Pahlava shnnes in blocks F 
.and Q in Sirkap. 
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When this stiipa and the monastic quarters connected with it had fallen tO’ 
decay, another stuj^a and a second series of cells were erected on a different plan 
ahoTe their ruins. This later stu^pa ( PI. XXXVIII a) has a circular plinth and 
is constiTicted of limestone blocks in the semi-ashlar, semi-diaper style, which came 
info Togne about the end of the 2nd century A.D. On this plinth and at a dis- 
tance of 3' T from its outer edge are sections of the moulding which decorated 
the base of the drum. It is of decadent form, the edge of the toms being, as was 
usual in later buildings at Taxila, bereUed instead of curvilinear. 

This stii'pa was hastily and carelessly excavated by Sir Alex, Cunningham, 
who appears to have penetrated as far as the later circular structure only, which 
he describes as being 40' in diameter, and which he erroneously identifies with 
the stupa erected by A^oka on the spot where Buddha had made an offering of his 
head. Prior to Sir A. Cmmingham’s excavation the relic chamber had been opened 
by the villager Niu, who, without being aware of the fact, seems to have thrown out 
the relies concealed within; for in the spoil earth which he had left at the side of 
the stupa I found a smaB silver casket, f in diam. and lenticular in shape, 
containing a smaJler one of the same pattern in gold, and, in the latter, a small 
fragment of bone. The larger vase of steatite, in which these caskets had no 
doubt reposed, had disappeared. 

Besides these relics and various fragments of the railing and dentil cornice 
mentioned above, the following minor antiquities found in the debris round this 
stupa are deserving of notice 

(1) 12 copper coins of Soter Megas. OU. Helmeted bust of king to r., holding 
spear; Mee. King on horseback, holding mhda. The coins had been buried after 
the earlier stupa had fallen to ruin, but apparently before the later stupa was built. 

(2) Oval seal of banded agate, fi" long, engraved with the figure of a man on 
one side. 

(3) Bronze beU, IJ''' across mouth. 

(4) Cube of garnet, on each face. 

(6) Stucco head, 1' 6 high, wearing moustache and hair arranged in top-knot 
Nose mutilated. ^ 


The 8^ smaUer motiM, which lies within a hundred feet of »tm B 
IS ^ mentorf hy Sir ilei. Cunningham as having been opened by the vilLera 
and aa e^taimng a anudl ruined -tenple. « In realify it is a aL of 
pre^ the as the earlier of the two just deaoribed, though the masonry 

nor did the debris yield any minor antiquities of interest. ^ 


Bir Mound. 

In wndudmg this account of my excavations, it remains for me to mention a 
few finds ^oh I made on the Bir Mound, the earliest of the three X 

0^ mainly for ^ 

puiT 0 satisfymg myself as to whether any remains existed in the compound of 

«» rti a. ^ ^ ^ 
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■which the remnants of a few chambers only could be traced. In one of these cham- 
bers, however, I found a small treasure in the shape of 160 punch-marked coins of 
•debased silver, a very fine gold coin of Diodotus struck in the name of Antioohus II 
of Syria, a gold bangle and several other pieces of gold or silver jewellery, besides a 
large number of pearls, amethysts, garnets, corals and other stones. The gold 
pendant in the form of a tiger claw (PI. XXXIX cZ, 2) and the little reliquary 
(PI. XXXIX d, 1) by its side, are especially beautiful examples of the goldsmith’s 
craft, the filigree design applied to their surface being remarkably delicate and 
refined. The coin of Antioohus Theus, as well as the local punch-marked coins, 
point to the latter half of the 3rd centmy B.O. as the time when this jewellery 
was hidden in the ground, and the gold claw and the reliquary, which are more 
worn than the other pieces, are probably half a century or so earlier. By the side 
of the jewellery I found what appears to be a goldsmith’s crucible, with a few early 
Brahmi characters stamped on its sides, and, in another chamber, a narrow well 
filled with earthenware jars (PI. XXXIX /), all of which were turned upside down 
and empty. This well I excavated down to a depth of some 18', and recovered 
about 50 vases. All these remains belong to the period of the Mauryan occupation, 
when the city of Taxila was undoubtedly situated on the Bir Mound. As these 
remains, however, are quite near the surface and as there is an artificial accumula- 
tion at least 16 or 20 feet deep below them, it look sas if we shall have little diffi- 
culty in getting back to remains of a considerably earlier date, and in throwing 
light on an age of which at present we have no monuments whatever in the Panjab. 
I append below a list of the chief antiquities discovered on this site. 

1. Oblong reliquary of silver, J" long, adorned on three sides with granulated 
designs coi^stmg of lotus and geometrical patterns. Two holes on one side for 
suspension. Worn in parts. (PL XXXIX <i, 1.) 

2. Gold pendant, IJ" long, in shape of tiger’s claw. The core is of lead, covered, 
•except at the point, with beaten gold ornamented with granulations. The 
granulated pattern is hexagonal, each hexagon being centred with a rosette. The 
•daw is pierced by three holes for suspension. (PL XXXIX d^ 2.) 

3. Gold object, If" long, hollow ■within and open at one end ; adorned with wa-vy 
lines on each side and with two plaits near the rim at the open end. (PL XXXIX d, 3.) 

4. Gube-^ped pendant of gold, 5" across, pierced for suspension. The decora- 
tion is obliterated. 

6. Three gold pendants, long, inform of pipal leaves. 

6. Vase-shaped bead of gold, f across. 

7. 6 lozenge-shaped beads of gold, across. 

8. Pendant of ivory in form of triratmt J" across. 

9. Ditto, in form of two leaves (?) interwined, f " across. 

10. Square stone-seal, A", ■with broken handle ; trident and cross design, 

11. Copper bangle, covered with thin gold leaf, 2^^" across. Edges bent out- 
wards. Broken into two pieces. 

12. Spear-shaped pendant of green glass, f long. 

13. Goldsmith’s crucible (?) of terracotta, across mouth; pierced with 

•smsiW hole at base. Early Brahmi insoriptiQnB in oblong incuse on either side. 
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Patich-marked. 


Local Taxilan. 


lndo>Qreek. 


BhadrayasBt 


Hermeua and 
Ka^isesl. 


14. Toy biiU of terracotta, 6" long. Two legs broken. Crude workmanship. 
(PI. XXXIX a, 1.) 

15. Lower half of terracotta figurine, seated in Western fashion, iY high. 
Traces of anklets and garment. (Pi. XXXIX 6, 2.) 

16. Head of toy ram of terracotta, If*'. Red wash. (PI. XXXIX e, 3.) 

17. Toy elephant of terracotta, IojiSj much mutilated. (PI. XXXIX 6, 4.) 

18. Toy horse of terracotta, 41'' long. Hind legs and tail broken. Traces of 
bell around neck. (PI. XXXIX 6.) 

19. Earthenware jar, 9" high. Turned on wheel. JVo slip or paint. 
(PI. XXXIX/, i.) 

20. Ditto, 12J" high. Brush marks on sm'face No slip or paint. (PI. XXXIX 

/ 2 .) 

21. Ditto, 8" high. One side broken. No slip or paint. (PI. XXXIX/, 3.) 

22. Top of earthen jar, 6^" high. Elongated neck, pierced with minute hole ; 
upturned spout on one side, with small perforations below. 'Praces of red wash. 
(PL XXXIX ^,1.) 

23. Earthen jug, 10" high. Handle on one side. Mouth broken and body 
cracked. Cross-hatched design in broad band round shoulder. Design executed in 
black on red wadi. (PL XXXIX 2.) 

24. Earthen jar, high. Mouth broken. Red wash. (PL XXXIX gf, 8.) 

Coins. 

One hundred and seventy-fiye punch-marked coins were found in a suigle 
deposit at the Bir mound. The great majority of these are of copper with a slight 
admixture of silver, and most of them bear on the reverse the so-called Taxilan 
symbol. With the one exception described in the list, however, all belong to fairly 
common types. In the same hoard was a gold coin of Diodotus and some jewellery 
of a distinctively Mauryan character, which point to the latter half of the 3rd 
century B.C. as the date of their currency. 

Among local Taxilan issues Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of the list below are specimens of 
uncommon types. Seven specimens of the first type were recovered, three of the 
second, and four of the third. 

In the oily of Sirkap, which has produced nearly all the Indo-Gkreek coins, the 
Greek stratum of buildings lies below the Kushan, Pahlava and §aka strata,* and 
has been penetrated in a few spots only. The collection of Indo-Greek coins is not, 
therefore, a large one. It comprises specimens of Demetrius, Agathocles, Eucratides*, 
Heliocles, Lysias, Antialcidas, Apollodotus, Menander, Zoilus, Philoxenus, Hippos- 
tratus, Telephus and Hermmus. A few of these are very rare coins, particularly 
No. 6 (Apollodotus), of which there are no specimens in any of the Indian Museums 
and No. 7 (Telephus), of which there are only two poor specimens m the 
Lahore Museum. 

Rare, also, is the coin of Bhadraya^a (No.9), whose type resembles that of 
Zoilus and whose date may be assigned to. the early half of the 1st century B.O. 

Owns ol the last of the (Ireak kings of Eabn],'. or of nLiwis and 

KadpUfaes I, Vote fomid in largo nnmbets in the latest (Enshdn) stcatnia at Sii-irsp , 
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After the death of Gondopharnes andtlie subsequent break-up of his Indo- Parthian 
kingdom, it seems probable that Hermseus with the help of Kujula Kadphises 
regained his lost kingdom of Kabul and then co-operated with his ally in the conquest 
of Gandhara and TaxUa. 

The great majority of the coins belong to the §aka and PahlaTa kings, parti- 
oulajL’ly to Azes I and Azes II. Of Maues, the first of the §aka rulers of 
Taxila, only 29 specimens have been recovered, but it is noteworthy that these 
comprise 10 out of a total of 19 varieties known to us. This paucity of coins is 
striking in the case of so important a ruler as Maues, but it may plausibly be 
explained on the assumption that Maues rose to power in Arachosia and did not 
extend his sway over Taxila until late in his reign. Of Azes 1 and Azes II, on the 
other hand, the coins are very numerous, but the types are relatively few, there 
being no more than eleven in the case of the former and six in the case of the 
latter. Among those of Azes I, Nos. 21 and 22 of the hst are especially rare, there 
being no other specimen of the former in India and none of the latter in the British 
Museum or Indian Museum at Calcutta. The existence of Azes II, which was first 
postulated by Mr. Vincent Smith, has not hitherto been accepted by other 
numismatists and historians, but Mr. Smith’s view now finds corroboration in the 
fact that the coins of Azes II were discovered, generally, in a higher stratum than 
those of Azes I, and in the fact also that ASpavarma appears as strategos or satrap of 
Gondopharnes as well as of Azes, who manifestly cannot be identified with the 
first Azes, who was reigning in the middle of the Ist century B.O. 

Of Azilises, who intervened between Azes I and Azes II, coins are very few. 
Possibly his reign was a short one, or he may have been represented at Taxila by 
some local colleague, perhaps by Eajuvula or Idharasa. 

Of the last-named chief six copper coins were found in different parts of Sirkap, 
three of which were associated with issues of Gondopharnes. In point of style, 
however, the coins of Idharasa are allied as closely with the coins of Azilises and 
Azes II as they are with those of Gondopharnes. In no specimen is the Greek 
legend on the obverse legible, but in the Kharoshthi legend on the reverse, Idharasa 
styles himself maharaja and apparently apratihata, from which it may be concluded 
that he occupied, at any rate, a quasi-independent position. 

Of Bajuvula, or Eafijuhula, 28 coins of lead were recovered on the same site. 
This ruler has hitherto been regarded as a satrap of Mathura, approximately contem- 
porary with the emperor Maues. The presence, however, of these lead coins at 
Taxila points to Ms having held a satrapy there as well as at Mathura, and the find- 
• spots of these coins coupled with their style appear to indicate that he was ruling 
about the beginning of the Christian era. The coins include two varieties, namely, 
14 of the types published by Mr. Whitehead in Ms Punjab Museum Catalogue ^ 
and 14 of a smaller size. In every case the Greek legend on the obverse defies 
decipherment. 

Most important of aU the numismatic finds is the group of 21 small silver coins 
from block E, which were contained in an earthen jar along with the several gold' and 
•other objects described on pp. 27-8 above. It will be seen from the list (Nos. 27-47) 

a2 


Sakas and 
Pahlavas. 


Idharasa. 


Rajuvula, 


Sasan. 


* P. 168, No. 138, 
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that all those are ne^v types. Eight of them (Nos. 27*34) hear on their reverse the 
legend : 2Iuhavcija8a AspdbhatajptitTasu Sascisa. “ Of the great king, the Saviour^ 
Sasau, nephew of Aspa." Coins of Gondophames with the word Sasasa on the 
reverse have long heen known to us, but it has been a matter of dispute whether 
Sasasa was the name of a subordinate ruler or some unexplained epithet of Gondoph- 
aimes himself. It is now clear that it is the name of a ruler, Sasan, and that like 
his uncle Aspa, whom I identify with Aspavarma, he was first a strategos of 
Gondophames, and subsequently assumed independent or quasi-independent power. 

Sapedanes and Qf the remaining coins five belong to Sapeclanes, five to Satavastra, and three to a 

Satavastra. Rushan king. The Kharoshthi legends on the coins of Sapedanes read : Maharajasa 
rajarajasa tratarasa dhramiasa Sapedanasai those on the coins of Satavastra: 
Maharajasa rajarajasa tratarasa Satavastrasa. Both these kings were previously^ 
unknown to us. That they came after Gondophames, is clear from the style of the 
coins j but over what kingdom they ruled, is uncertain. No other coins belonging to 
them have been found at Taxila, and it is unlikely, therefore, that either of them 
reigned at Taxila. Probably they were contemporaries of Kujula or Wima Kadphises 
and ruled over small states further w^est, acknowledging the supremacy of the Kushan 
overlord, who had established his capital at Taxila. This supposition is borne out by 
the three coins Nos. 45, 46 and 47, which supply an important link between the 
Pahlava and the Eushan issues. These coins are also of silver ajid RimilaT to the 
issues of Sasan, Sapedanes and Satavastra described above, but they bear on the 
obverse the head of a Kushan king resembling that of Wima Kadphises. On the 
reverse are a winged Victory and the legend Maharajasa rajatWajasa Kushamsa 
yamgasa (?) The epithet yamga (^'Turkish jabgou) is found on coins of Kujula 
Kadphises, and is supposed to have been replaced by the title maharaja rajaUraja 
after the conquest of India. The simultaneous use, however, of the two terms in one 
and the same legend appears to indicate that the prevalent view regarding the mean- 
ing and use of this title is not whoUy correct. Of the more readily identified coins 
of Kadphises I the collection includes several rare specimens. In the case of two of 
these (Nos. 47 and 48) the letters on the reverse, although clear, are not decipherable. 
They are, therefore, reproduced in facsimile. Of the very rare seated Buddha and 
Zeus” type there are six specimens, which collectively yield the legend on the 
reverse yavugasa Kuyula Kasasa Khushanasa, thus putting their identification 
beyond dispute. 

With Wima Kadphises the coins of Sirkap come to an end. Por the cafy of 
Bii'kap, which had been built by the Greeks and had remained in continuous occupa- 
tion during the Saka, Pahlava and early Kushan periods, was then, apparently, trans- 
ferred to the site of Sirsukh. No coins of Soter Megas or of K.anishka, Huvishka or 
Vasudfiva have been found in Sirkap, but a number of coins of the first-named king 
were found at Jandial and the Bharmarajika stupa in stra^^i which indicate that he- 
was reigning about the dose of the 1st century A.D., though they do not M any- 
thing foither to our knowledge of this shadowy king. Coins of Kanisihka, Huvishka 
and Vasudeva, also, have been found by the peasants in large numbers iu the dty of 
Sirsukh, and at the Dharmarajika stupa they have heen discovered by me both 
separately and together in the rdic chambers of small stupas which cannot be 
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assigned to an earlier date than the beginning of the 2nd century A.D. Thus, there 
is now clear and incontroyertible evidence that these three kings, Kanishka, 
Huvishka and VSsudeva, were later than the two Eadphises. 

LIST OF SOME RARE OR UNIQUE COINS. 


Metal 
No. and 



Fiiid-si)ot. 


Beuabes. 


Punch-marked. 


Square 


Billon Three-arched chaiiya ear- Blank 
*6iS mounted by crescent, 
arrow-headed wheel, tree 
in railing? and two-humued 
bnll^ 


Bir Mound: Not represented 
in the Indian 
collections. 


Local Taxilan. 

Circular, 


Recumbent hull, 1., triratna Blank 
above; svastika below. 


Sirkap ; Not represented 

near in the Indian 

shrine I. collection. 


Elephant walking to 1., 
three-arched chaitya sur- 
mounted by crescent, and 
cross above. 


Square cross and three- Sirkap ; 
arched chaitya surmount- 48 x 64' ; 
ed by crescent. 8' 6" 

deep. 


4 Ditto. SvoAtika with a 'taurine' Blank 
symbol in each arm. 


Sirkap ; 
56x63'; 
4' de^. 


Ditto. 


Agathocles. 

B M Six-arched cJtaitya. Eh. Tree in railing, Kh. Sirkap ; 
l'X*8. legend i Akathukreyasa. legend : Aifaja [aame]- S' deep. 


Quarter circle 
in shape. Cf. 
P, IS, Cat.,. 
PL II, 62. 


ApoUodotus. 


Apollo seated to r. on Tripod-lehes 


throne. Qk, legend : 

BAZIAEAZ 

SilTHPOZ 

ATTOAAOAOTOY 


square. Mon. in right 
field. Traces of Kh. legend. 


headed Sirkap ; 


104x61'; 
8' 8" 
deep. 


Not represented' 
in the I. M. 
and^ P. 
cabinets. Of. 
Cunningham, 
PI. IX, 12. 
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1^0. 

Siletal 

and 

siee. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Mud-spot. 

Rbuabeb. 




Telephus. 



7 

iE 

■9 

Zens on throne to Lj r. 
hand advanced ; long 
spear in 1. handj Gk. 
legend: BASIAEiir 

EYEPrETOY TH- 
AE<PQY 

Draped male figure walking 
to r. witb r. band out- 
stretebed and bolding a 
long spear on 1. shoulder. 
Mon. in r. field. Kb. 
legend : liaharajasa 

kalanakramasa {Te)li 

(jphaaa). 

Sirkap; 
67x62’ ; 
8' 4" 
deep. 

In good preser- 
vation. Cf. 

P. M. Cat.j 
PI. VIII, 640. 




Hermmus. 



6 

•62 

Bnst of Iring diademed to 
1. Marginal legend com." 
pletely obliterated. 

Winged Nike to 1., bolding 
wreath in extended r. band 
and palm in 1. Mon. in 
r. field. Kb. legend 
almost wholly gone. 

Sirkap ; 

99 X 64’ ; 
8’ deep. 

Badly worn. Cf . 
1. M. Gat., p. 
83, type 2. 




Bhadrayasa, 



9 

Billon 

•6 

Bust of king diademed to r, 
Gk legend : BASrAEfl-Z 
SnTHPOE 

Pallas standing r. with 
aegis in 1. hand and hurl- 
ing thunderbolt with r. 
Kh. monogram Ahu in r. 
fields dra in 1. Kh. legend 
Ma. , . . .taraaa Bhadror 
yafaaa. 

Sirkap ; 
67x66’ 

6' 6’' 

Copied from 
Strato’s cur- 
rency. Cf. E. 
J. Kapson, 

Corolla Numis” 
matica, and P. 
M. Gat., PI. 
IX, ix. 




Uncertain. 



*10 

•5 

square. 

Cmde figure mth arms 
outstretched. 

Pour thick parallel lines 

Dharmara- 
jika stupa, 
0»; 3' 
deep. 

Cf. P. M. Cat., 
P1.YIII,627; 
B. M. Cat., 
PL XIV, 7. 




Maues. 



11 

•9 

Herakles facing with r. 
hand on hip and 1. hold- 
ing club and lion’s skin. 
Gk. legend. ^AZIAEXXZ 
BAZIAEAN MEfA 
AOY MAYOY 

Maueless lion to 1. Mon. 

Hi i- field. Eh. 

legend , .Bey am Maha' 
ioia Moaaa. 

Sirkap ; 
64x66'; 
9' deep. 

Cf. B. M. Cat., 
PI. XVI, 6. 

la 

JB 

•9 

Zeus enthroned to 1. • 
sc^tre in 1. hand; r. 
hand extended towards a 
small (?■) winged figure. 
Gk. legend as above. 

City goddess facing wear- 
ing tuireted orown and 
holding sceptre in 1. 
hand and veil in r. Mon. 

in 1. field. Kh. legend 
as above. 

Dharmarg- 
jika stfipa, 
D» j 6' 
deep. 

Cf. P. M. Cat., 
PL X, 16 and 
B. M. Oat., 
PL XVI, 9. 


* Six coinB of this t^ype came from the Dhaimarajika stupa. 
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No. 

Metal 

and 

size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Find-spot. 

Beiubeb. 




Maues — coiiiH. 



IS 

M 

■87 

Zens standing 1. with r. 
hand advanced and long 
sceptre in 1. G-k. legend 
as above. 

Male deity facing, wearing 
pointed cap, with r. hand 
on hip. Mon. as above 
in 1. field. Kh. legend: 
Hajatirajasa Mahatasa 
Moaia. 

1 Sirkap ; 
89x66'; 
11' deep, 

Of. F. M. Cat , 
PI. X, 16. 

14 

M 

■9 

Poseidon standing to front ; 
r. foot placed on shoulder 
of river god ; r. hand 
hurls thunderbolt at a 
small figure to r. j trident 
in 1. j Gk. legend as 
above, 

Bacchante (?) standing to 
front among vines, hold- 
ing their boughs Mon. 
indistinct. Kh. legend 
defaced. 

Sirkap ; 
91x59'; 

9' deep. 

Cf. P. M. Cat., 

p. 101, 23. 

15 

•9 

Poseidon standing to front 
with r. leg planted on 
river god (?) ; 1. hand 
holds aplustrOj to which is 
clinging a small figure^ on 
whom he hurls thunder- 
bolt with his r. hand. 
Gk. legend as above. 

Design and Kh. legend as 

above. Mon. in 1. 

field. 

Sirkap ; 
98x70'; 
9' deep. 

Cf. B. M. Gai., 
H. XVII, a. 

16 

M 

1*1 

King on horse-back to r. j 
whip over shoulder j r. 
hand advanced. Gk. 
legend as above. 

Pallas striding r, with 
flowing garment ; r. hand 
advanced ; in 1., traces of 
spear and shield. Kh. 
legend as above. In 
upper r. field Kh. iami 

Sirkap ; 
83x63'; 
4' deep. 

Cf. B. M, Cat., 
PL XVI, 6. 




Axes I. 



17 

M 

•65 

King facing, seated cross- 
legged on cushion ,* in r. 
hand traces of anhtfa; 
in 1., sword resting on his 
knees. Gk. legend and 
Kh. monogram defaced. 

Hermes standing to 1. ; 
Kh. legend and mono- 
gram defaced. 

Sirkap; 
117x63'; 
2' 6" 
deep. 

Bemarkable for 
its small size. 
CtB.M.Cat., 
PL XIX, 1; 
P. M. Gat., 
p. 120, No. 
207. 

18 

m 

•9 

King seated as above, fac- 
ing to 1. with r. arm ex- 
tended; sword in 1. hand 
placed across the knees. 
In 1. field, Kh. U. Gk. 
legend: BAZIAEI2.Z: 

BAZIAEIXN and in 
exergue, METAAOY 

,HeL'mes standing to 1. with 
r. arm extended; 1. hand 
at hip ; Kh. m. and va in 
r. fiel^ Same mon. as 
in No, 16 Kh. ' legend : 

, . . raj<Kara^aiir(ya8a.‘ 

Sirkap ; 
spoil 
earth.. 

The king's name 
is omitted. 
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Azes I — contd. 

Elephant to r.j above. Humped bull to r. ; above, Sirkap ; 
traces of Kh. «. Gk le- ]po,p«d* l®2x67'; 

gend: .... AZOV 2' 6^ 

.... of wbicb the letter .... rq^asa Ma/iaiasa deep. 

Y is inverted. Jyasa, 


Bare on account 
of its small 
size. Gf. B. M. 
Gat., PI. XIX, 
7. P, M. Cat., 
PI. XII, 288, 
and I. M. Gat., 
p. 45, type 6. 


King on borse-baek to r. Humped bull to r. Kb. Sirkap; Circular in 

Gk legend and monogram legend: Maharajaga 53x66'; shape. There 

obliterated. Maliata&a 10' deep, is no circu- 

Jyasa. lar coin of 

tliis type in 
either the 
Indian Mus- 
eum or the 
British Mus- 


Traces of elephant to r.; Lion to r. ; above X , Sirkap ; 
Gk. legend: baZIAEUZ sk legend J 

.... Makatasa Ayasa. ' 


Tin^ 

coin. 


square 

There 


IS no speci- 
men of this 
type in any 
collection ex- 
cept the Bod- 
leian. Cf. 
P. M. Cat., 
p. ISl, unre- 
presented type 
ii. 


AzUises. 

King on horse-back to BuU standiiig r. Kh. leff- Sirfcan • Tt, 
r., holding whip and end: Maharq^asa ra^- 107x^68'; v^on 

couched lance. Indistinct fqf'atq maihaiaBa Ayili~ 6'4''deep P MCt 

Kh. monogram {Ja?) ip Above, Kh. m lio 

r. field. Gk. hgmdi and Sf No. 860. 

BAZIAEAZ B^tA- 
EAN MErAAOY 
AZIAI20Y 
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No. 

Metal 1 
and 
size. 

Obrerse 

I 

1 

Eevccae j 

find-apot. 

Be1CA.B£S. 


1 

1 


Idharasa 



28 

M 1 
•48 I 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

King on horse-back to r. 
In front Kh. ^a. Margin- 
al legend defaced. > 

1 

t 

Pallas standing r. In front 
Kh mon, pri. Kh. legend : 

rasa IdAarasasa 

apa 

Sirkap ; 

3' below 
the sur- 
face. 

The letter dha 
in the Kh. 
legend on the 
reverse is in- 
verted. Six 

coins of this 
unique type 
have been 

found at Tax- 
ila, of which 
three were as- 
sociated with 
coins of Gon- 
dophames. 




Rajuvula. 



24 

Cop- 

per 

■witli 

lead 

coat- 

Maneless lion standing r. 
Above, indistinct mono- 
gram. Marginal Gk. 

legend de&ced. 

Herakles (?) facing -with 
light arm advanced Kh. 
Sa in r. field and ia in 
left. Kh. legend ; ,.sa\ 
Rc^alasa apraii 

j 

Sirkap 

1 

Very rare. Cf. 
P. M. Gai.i p. 
166, No. 133. 

25 

Lead 

•6 

i 

Ditto . 

Ditto. Kh. legend : . . . 
trapasa Eajalasa apra 

Sirkap ; 
90x66' 
2' 4'‘'deep 


26 

Lead ^ 
•55 

Ditto . 

1 

Ditto. Kh. legend . . . 
Itajalasa ..... 

1 

1 

1 

Sirkap ; 
Spoil 
earth. 

Thinner than 
the preceding 
two specimens. 




Sasan. 

f 


■ 

27 

•6 

1 

Bnst of bearded king to 1., 
diademed. In 1. field ^ 
Marginal Gk. legend : . . 
N (?) ...CIA... 

* . 

' Kike standing 1. with 
! wreath in extended r. 
hand and palm branch (?) 
in 1* Kh. bhit in r. field. 

1 Kh. legend . . . spabhafa- 
pntrasa trata 

Sirkap ; 
Building 
E i 4' 
deep. 

Cf. for type of 
bust, B. M. 
Gat., PI. 

KKIII, 8 and 
9. 

28 

•6 

Ditto. Gk. legend 

... N (?) CM,.. 

i 

J Ditto. Kh. legend . . . 

j sa aspahhata . . . 

Ditto 

The bust is 
slightly differ^ 
ent. 

29 

JSi. 

■6 

Qhraces of bust of king to 1. 
Gk. legend : . .BACIA . . . 

Traces of Nike as above 
superimposed on the bust 
of a kiu^ with prominent 
chin facing r. Kh. legend 
. . . ra^asa Aspabha . ■ . 
trasa tratarasa Sasasa. 

r 

Ditto. . 

This type was 
evidently re- 
struck on an 
older issue. 


s 
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No. 

i n 

lletal ’ 
and 
Size. 

Obverae. 

Beverbe, 

Find'spot. 

Bbicabes. 




Sasan — e(nvtd. 



30 

•55 

Traces of bust of king 
to L but difEerent 

bust. Traces of Gk. 
legend : • . ClACi • • 

Traces of Nike as above 
superimposed on the bust 
of a king with prominent 
chin facing r. Kh. legend: 
Matlarc^asa Asjpa ... 

aasaisa. 

Sirkap ; 
Building 
E ; 4' 

deep. 


31 

■55 

Bust of king to 1. wearing 
torquis. Traces of Gk. 
legend : ■ ■ -lA • • 

Ditto. Kh. legend : 
Spa&hatapifrasa tratarasa 

sa . . 

Ditto. 


sa 

■6 

Ditto. Traces of Gk. 
legend : 

Ditto. Kh. legend : 
trasa tratarasa 8a . .. 

Ditto . 

Type of bust as 
in 27. 

33 

S4> 

•6 

A{, 

•6 

Ditto, but difEerent 
bust Gk. legend : 

ACIA ••■• 

Bust of king defaced . 

Ditto. Kh. legend : 

, Tiarajasa Aspabha 

tarasa Sasasa. 

Trac^ of Nike. Kh. legend 

nrahara taputrasa 

traiara * . sasa. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Seems to have 
been restruck 
over an older 
issue. 



1 

Sapedanes. 



35 

•62 

Bust of king to 1. with 
diadem and beard. Same 
mon. as above in 1. field. 
Gk. legend : . . . H AON 

BACIAH 

Nike standing 1. holding 
wreath and palm branch. 

in r. field. Kh. legend 

rajarajasa tratarasa 

dhramiasa. In exergue, 

* pedanasa. 

Ditto. 


36 

•62 

Ditto. Gk. legend : 

><CAPHNABA ... 

Nike standing 1. holding 
wreath and palm branch 

in r. field. Traces of 

Ditto. 





Kh. IJm in r. field. Kh. 
legend : . . jasa rtyare^a. 
dhramiasa. In exergue, 
Sapeda . . 



37 

•5 

1 

Traces of bust. Gk. legend 
obliterated. 

Nike standing 1. holding 
W3*eath and palm branch 

^ in r. field. Kh. hlit 

in r. field. Kh. legend : 
dihramiasa In exergue, 
8<^eda%asa. 

Ditto. 

Much defaced. 

38 

•6 

Bust of king to 1. Same 
mon. in r. field. Gk. 
legend ; BACIA • ■ • 

Ditto, Kh. legend . . . 
sa tratarasa dhramiasa. 

Ditto. 

1 
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No. 

Metal 

and 

size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse 

Fifld'Spot 

Bescabks 


■ 


Sapedanes— eonifJ, 

\ 

1 


89 

Ai 

■6 

Bust of king to 1. Same 
mon. in r. field. Gk. 
legend obliterated. 

Nike standing r. holding 
wreath and palm branch. 
Kh. ihn in 1. field. Kh. 

legend mia . . 

jjeda . . 

j Sirkap ; 

1 Building 
E., 4^ 
deep 

1 

Much defaced. 


i 


Satavastra. 

1 


40 

•65 

Bust of king to 1. with 
short beard. Same mon. 
as above in 1. field. Gk. 

legend. .OJCCAYO A .. 

Nike standing r. holding 
wreath and palm branch. 
Traces of Kh. bhu in 1. 
field. Kh. legend : 

. . rasa Safavastrasa 

niaiarajasa 

Ditto. 

1 

1 


41 

•6 

Ditto. Gk. legend : 

' • *GIACIA • • • 

Ditto. Kh. legend ; 

Satavastrasa mahara . . 

Ditto. 


42 

•6 

Ditto. Gk. legend 

defaced. 

Ditto. Kh. legend 

.... maharajasa .... 

1 

Ditto. 


43 

A{. 

•68 

Mon. partlj damaged Gk. 
legend obliterated. 

Ditto. Kh. legend : 
maharajasa . . . .sa .... 

Ditto. 

The bust and 
Nike are in 
ezceller.t' pre— 
servatioji. 

44 

•68 

Bust of king to 1. with 
short beard. Mon. intact. 
Gk. legend . .HCOC* • • 

Ditto. Kh. legend 

. . . rasa . . . jaaa. 

Ditto. 





Kushan. 






( ? Kadpkises II.) 



45 

•6 

Bust of king to 1. with 
conical head-dress. G-k. 
legend. . ArNOHT... 

Nike standing L holding 
wreath and palm branch. 
Kh. b/iit in r. field. Kh. 
legend , . . sa mahara- 
jasaja . ... sa. 

Ditto 

The bust resem- 
bles that of 
Kadphises II. 

46 

•6 

Ditto. Gk. legend : 

NflA . . BAQC • . 

Ditto. Kh, legend 

. ... sa rc^’atirajasa 
KAvshanasa ya {vugasa). 

Ditto. 


47 

1 

-ai 

1 •« 

i 

1 

i i 

Ditto. Gk. legend : 

. . A . . BA. 

Nike standing r. holding 
wreath and palm. Traces 
of Kh. bhu in 1. field, 
Kh. legend * . . . rajasa 
raja . . . 

Ditto. 



H % 
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1 

No. 

Metal 

and 

size. 

Obrerse. 

1 

1 

Beverae, 

Pind-spot. 

Bxuabes. 




Kadphises I. 



4b 

iS 

•9 

Bust of Hermaeus r. Cor- 
rupt 6k. legend 

□ CADNVia 

Herakles standing facing 
with club in r. band and 
lion^s skin in 1. Kb. le- 
gend .... 

fiT* 

Sirkap ; 
99x69'; 

Cf. 1. M. Gat., 
PI. XI, 1. 

49 

M 

‘85 

Ditto. Comipt Gk. 

legend; VADVN 

Ditto Kb. legend : | 

'Ho-'z Vbdy 

Sirkap; 

115x63 

S'e^'deep. 

In very good 
presa'vation. 

£0 

•9 

Ditto. 

Legend in very corrupt 
Greek. 

Ditto Kb.« legend : 

gavugasa dhramathidaaa 
Kajttla . . aaha. 

Sirkap ; 

80 X 64'; 
5' 10" 
deep. 


61 

•9 

Humped bull standing r. 
Kb. in r. field. Above, 
symbol ^ orrupt 

Two bumped Bactrian 
camel standing r. Mon. 

^ in r field. Kb. legend 

Sirkap ; 
103x69' 
5' deep. 

In good preser- 
vation. 



Gk. legend. 

• . . Ba huyvlahatahor 

phaaa dhra [?). 



52 

M 

6 

Buddba seated cross-legged 
vtdtb r. band uplbned. 
Kb. legend . . . gasa 
lingula . . 

Zeus standing r. with right 
band advanced. Margi- 
nal legend indistinot. 

Sirkap ; 
78x69'; 
2' 9" 
deep. 

Cf. T.M.Cat., 
PI. XVII, 29. 

53 

M 

•6 

Ditto. Kb. legend ..,8a 
KhwKa^a. 

Ditto. Kb, va {?) 

in r. field. Marginal 
legend obliterated. 

Sirkap ; 

93 X 67'; 
7' 7" 
deq>. 


54 

M 

•6 

Ditto. Kb. legend 

Itasaaa. 

Ditto. Badly mutilated. 

Sirkw; 

4' d^p. 



John Marshall. 









MR. RATAN TATA’S EXCAVATIONS AT 

PATALIPUTRA. 


♦ 

rpHE great event of the year, in the Eastern Circle of the Archseological Eepart- 
ment, was the announcement of the offer made hy Mr. Katan Tata of Bombay 
to assist the Government in its work of Archaeological exploration. To this end 
Mr. Tata proposed to undertake^ tlirongh the agency of a member of the department^ 
the thorough exploration of one of the more extensive and important buried sites of 
India, and announced his willingness to devote a sum of Es. 20,000 a year, for an 
unspecified number of years, to this purpose. The site selected by Mr. Tata, in 
consultation with the Government of India and the Director General of Archmology, 
was the ancient Mauryan capital, PataJiputra, and to my intense satisfaction, the 
work was entrusted to me. 

PataJiputra, it need hardly be remarked, has long been looked upon as one of 
the most promising fields in this country for excavation, but the great extent of the 
site, and the depth at which the more important remains lie buried, had hitherto made 
the adequate exploration of the place seem beyond the means of the Department 
itself. But when it became known that Mr. Tata’s princely hberaJity was to re- 
move this difidculty, the problem was taken up in earnest, and the results of such 
tentative exploration as had proved possible in the past were studied afresh with a 
view to determining the starting point for the new operations. Sir John Marshall, 
to whom the site was thoroughly familiar, generously arranged to pay a visit to Patna 
early in December and go over the ground with me, in order to guide me on the spot 
as to where and how the work should be taken in hand. Happily it proved that we 
had both independently come to the same conclusions as regards choice of sites, so 
that the chief point fox consideration was the conduct of the work, and the amount 
which it would be wise to spend the first season. Sir John Marshall was of opinion 
that both the Kumrahar site, previously dug in small part by Colonel 'Waddell, and 
the Bulandi Bagh, a little north-west of the former, could be undertaken profitably, 
and the season’s programme was accordingly drawn up on this basis. 

Our reasons for selecting these two points were as foUows. In 1896 Colonel 
Waddell, to whom is due the credit of having determined the exact site of Aioka’s 
^classic capital, and of haying demonstrated that it had not been washed away in toto 
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by the Ganges, made, or caused to be made, a number of trial diggings extending 
over a considerable area in modern Patna. In his subsequent report he brought 
together the more important of the literary references to the site, and essayed a 
contribution to the topography of the ancient city. Of his tangible finds, perhaps 
the most satisfactory individual piece was the fine stone capital, of seemingly 
Mauryan date, ^Yhich now reposes in the garden of the Commissioner of Patna at 
Bankipore, and which was found, according to Colonel Waddell’s Beport, on the 
eastern edge of the Bulandi Ba^. Colonel Waddell himself, for reasons which he 
has detailed, was inclined to the opinion that this site contained the famous 
monastery of the Buddha’s Footprint. This identification is perhaps hardly 
calculated to meet with any very wide acceptance, but nevertheless, the beautiful 
capital recovered here was suflicient reason for believing that the site did indeed 
contain some massive and important building, whose recovery was likely to 
yield a wealth of decorative or other sculptures, and whose definite identification 
might be expected to shed real light on the vexed problem of the topography of the 
Mauryan capital. Thus the desirability of exploring the Bulandi Ba^ further was 
rendered obvious. 

It will be as well, though, if I record, even at this point, that the season’s 
operations at the site have led to no definite results. For reasons to be mentioned 
later, the work could not be begun here until late in the season, and this fact, coupled 
with that of tlie great extent of the area to be covered (our main trench was nearly 
900 feet long) prevented our reaching any satisfactory depth. The Mauryan level 
was reached in only two places where trial pits were sunk, and in one of these 
ancient wood was found. Brick walls were met with higher in the soil over most of 
the area examined, and numerous minor remains were found, but none of these 
were of very special interest. The dearth of polished stone fragments was in the 
nature of a surprise, and the presence of large undressed stones, which Professor 
Jackson of the Patna College teUs me must have come from Biajgir, is an equally 
puzzling point. But the work which I was able to carry out here this year was too 
slight, and the results obtained were too inconclusive, to permit of any formal report 
at this stage. Colonel 'Waddell appears to have had very remarkable luck indeed in 
meeting with his beautiful stone capital so early in the trial stages of the work. It 
is to be hoped that similar good fortune will attend the prosecution of my own 
excavations next season. 

As for the second of the two points selected, namely Kumrahar, the necessity 
for further exploratory work was beyond question from the beginning. Kumrahar 
itself is a modem village south of the present city of Patna, close to the main road 
which follows the railroad on the south ; hat the name is popularly given to a fairly 
wide stretch of country just to the south of this road, extending to a considerable 
distance to the west of the actual village. Much of this land is well raised above 
the general level, and all available evidences point to its having been informer 
times the site of extended and important occupation. Now at one point near the- 
actuaJ. village of Kumrahar, and to Ihe west of it, an old tank outs into this high 
ground on the southern edge of the main road. This is called the Kalu tank. 
Some hundred yards to the south of this is another tank, the Ohaman tdUo> Both- 
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■ of these tanks have ill-defined edg&s, and both are shallow, being consequently dry in 
the cold season. They suffice, however, to mark off the particular tract of high land 
which lies between them. This tract is a rough square, measuring something like 
- 250 or 300 feet a side. A cluster of huts bounds this area on the south-east, and an 
orchard on the west, while at a fairly central point in the tract itself, there stands a 
modern Muhammadan tomb, built of brick, which is nameless and contains no 
visible grave ; and which, furthermore, is in a dangerously ruined condition. The 
building has no architectural pretensions. This tomb, then, together with the 
jungle which has collected around it, forms an apparent hut unreal division of the 
single tract into two plots of land, which may most conveniently he differentiated 
in this paper as the northern half of the site, extending from the tomb to the Kalu 
tank, and the southern half, extending from behind the tomb south to the Ohaman 
taldo. "When Colonel Waddell was in Patna, his attention was drawn to this tract 
of land, and he had a certain number of pits dug here and there in the northern half 
of the site. As a result certain fragments of polished sandstone were recovered 
which he recognized to be of Asokan manufacture, and which he proposed to identify 
as fragments of a particular A^oka column for which there is literary evidence. 
The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Thsang, speaks of two definite edict pillars set up by A^oka 
at Pataliputra : one the Jambudvipa column, which lay to the south, and one the so- 
called NiH column, which A4oka is said to have erected in the midst of his palace 
enclosure and inscribed with a history of the palace city. As Colonel WaddeU had 
thought to locate the position of the Jambudvipa column far to the south of this 
Kumrahar site, he not unnaturally concluded that the pillar fragments he met 
with at Kumrahar must be portions of this more northerly Nili column. This 
assumption on the face of it was not unreasonable, and in deciding to re-open the 
exploration of the Kumrahar site, I, for my part, was not without hopes that 
Colonel Waddell’s theory might prove to be correct, in which case we should find in 
the Nili column not only an historical monument of enormous intrinsic value, but, 
more important still, a definite clue at last to the palace of Aioka, which is obviously 
the main goal of the excavator at Pataliputra. In any case it was already estab- 
lished that some Mauryan monument had certainly stood here, which could hardly 
fail to be of importance even if it did not turn out to be actually the Mli column. 
Thus the further excavation of the Kumrahar site appeared desirable, even irrespec- 
tive of the soundness of Colonel Waddell’s deductions. 

After arrangements with the owners of the land had been made for me through 
the courtesy of Mr. Weston, the Collector of Patna, the work was begun, with the 
permission of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, on the 6th January 1913. But, 
as at first the expense was to be met out of my own office budget, pending the com- 
pletion of the negotiations between Mr. Batan Tata and the Government of India, 
it was not practicable to begin straight away at both the sites proposed by Sir John 
Marshall, and we accordingly commenced operations at Kumrahar only. Prom this 
time until the arrangements with Mr. Tata were completed, a sum of Bs. 4,952-0-6 
was expended by my office. Thereafter, until the close of the season’s work in May, 
the expenditure at both sites amounted to Es. 15,000-0-0, and this was wholly met by 
'.Mr. Tata. The total is somewhat exceptionally large for work of this kind in India 
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but it is explained both, by tbe area we covered and even more especially by the 
great depth to which the excavations had to be carried. The maximum number of 
labourers employed at any one time was something over thirteen hundred. It goes 
without saving that without M!r, Tata*s generosity it would have been out of the 
question for the Department to have conducted the work on anything like this scale. 

The configuration of the site at Kumrahar left very little choice in the matter 
of aligning the trial trenches. But, as I was anxious to make as thorough an ex- 
amination of the area north of the tomb as was j)ossible, I laid out three parallel 
trenches running due east and west between this tomb and the Kalu tank. Three 
otlier trenches crossed these at right angles, and were extended up to and over the 
edge of the tank on the north, and also to the south of the tomb where it was possible 
to do this without needlessly sacrificing standing trees. In general, however, it 
seemed best to devote most of our attention the first season to the northern half of 
the site. The experience of previous excavators in this general neighbourhood had 
led me to expect my principal monuments, or rather their ground level, at some- 
thing like 20 feet below the present surface, and I had been told that the soil 
round about was very soft, and not only apt of itself to cave in, but rendered still 
more dangerous by being banded here and there with sand. This made it impera- 
tive to give a liberal amount of shoring to the sides of my trenches, if accidents 
were to be prevented when the lower levels were approached. But at the same time 
I was intent upon reaching these lower levels at the earliest possible moment, for 
obvious reasons. AU these considerations taken together, therefore, led me to out- 
line my six tidal trenches in the first instance with a width of 6 feet only. These' 
were the paths which I proposed ultimately to open up on the level of 20 feet 
below. To ensure the necessary sloping to the banks a further strip 5 feet wide 
was then marked out on either side of each trench, and taken down 4 feet per- 
pendicularly as soon as the central trenches had reached a reasonable depth. On 
reaching this depth of 4 feet, the side cuttings were then narrowed by one foot 
and the excavation deepened by another 4, when the process of narrowing was 
repeated. In this way I gave my main trenches a head start, as it were, and as 
they grew in depth, cut down their banks at a somewhat slower rate in such a 
manner as to give them a slope of 1 in 4. Thus my three main trial trenches 
running east and west were designed to have a width at the surface of 16 feec, 
with an intended width of 5 feet, 20 feet below. This it was Hoped would 
constitute a really thorough examination of this northern half of the site, for the 
width of this tract is not much more than 100 feet, and it seemed impos- 
sible that our trenches could conceivably miss anything of magnitude or structural 
importance at any rate. 

Colonel Waddell, it will he remembered, had foxmd a few fragments of polidied 
Mauryan stone. These he states were met with at a depth of twelve feet, just under- 
neath certain brick walls which he assigned to the mediseval period, and which were 
shown by their position to have been erected after the destruction of his pillar. 
These so-caBed mediaeval brick walls very speedily began to present themselves in 
our trenches, as the tops of many of them lay hut a few feet under the surface. 
Over the major portion of this northern tract, however, we encountered brick d^bria 
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instead of walls, and this debris was found to extend like the walls themselres 
down to a depth of some 7 feet or more. This eyidently gave us what was the 
latest real level of occupation at this site, for neither the solitary ^Muhammadan 
tomb now standing, nor stray walls here and there which we met just under the 
surface, could be said to constitute any definite level worthy of consideration. 
Colonel Waddell’s assignment of this main superior stratum to late medigeval times 
appeared, however, to be erroneous. The construction of the walls, wherein the bricks 
were laid without mortar ; the very large size of the bricks themselves, which while 
being long and wide were generally of little thickness, and, more important still, 
the nature of the minor antiquities associated with these walls, all pointed to their 
being older than had been assumed, and compelled their assignment to the G-upta 
period at latest. 

But although these brick structures were thus seen to be of very resiJectable 
antiquity themselves, and although it would have been more satisfactory in 
many ways to have cleared this upper level first, the greater importance of the expected 
remains lower clown necessitated my disregarding these Gupta buildings at first and 
pressing on toward the lower levels. But in doing so the brick walls were every- 
where either left intact, or minutely measured, drawn and photographed before 
removal, where removal proved unavoidable. Thus a permanent record of this 
stratum has been preserved, and is published with this pajjer (PI. XLIII). 

As soon as we passed the level of these walls, evidences accumulated which led 
me first to doubt and then within a short time to discard finally Colonel Waddell’s 
theory regarding the Nili column. In all of our trenches, and, as the work pro- 
gressed, in all portions of the site, substantial pillar fragments were encountered 
showing that polished surface which we ascribe to Asoka. This of itself might 
not have sufficed to disprove the previous theory, hut it was observable that 
these fragments were of widely varying colour, ranging from a definitely red tone to 
a neutral grey. This alone made it seem doubtful if tliey could all be pieces of one 
and the same column ; and besides this, there seemed to be too many of them. The 
diameter, again, which was deduoible from our fragments, Avas noticeably less than the 
diameter one would have expected for an isolate 1 edict pillar, as it appeared to 
work out, so far as could at first be judged, at almost exactly half the diameter of 
the A^oka monolith at Bakhra. This proportion was confirmed by tbe discovery of 
what was clearly enough a fragment from the toj) of a pillar, containing a part of 
the deep round orifice intended to take the metal bolt which held in place the capital 
or whatever else surmounted the column. Prom this fragment it became clear that 
the diameter of the pillar at top was only some 20 inches, whereas the Bakhra 
column at this point measures a fraction- over 3 feet. The inference was thus 
inevitable that the ground we were excavating covered the remains, not of one 
huge monolithio edict column, hut of an extensive building of some sort with a 
number of monolithic pillars. 

As soon as this point was determined I gave orders that none of the stone frag- 
ments should be moved. Theretofore such pieces as had been met with had very 
naturally been taken up and brought together in one place to the number of fifty 
or more ; but not of oDurse, until the exact depth and position of each fragment 

I 
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had been carefully recorded.' Thus this remoyal inTolved no loss and did no 
damage, but at the same time it seemed possible that it would be easier for me 
to judge of the form and position of the building if I could actually see the 
several fragments in their relation one to another. The j)icces were so scatteied 
that this had not appeared important so long as we were working on the theory 
of the Xili column. 

The first result of this altered method was a false clue. On the northern 
side of our central east-west trench a large fragment was found, lying obliquely to the 
trench itself, with the one end north-east and the other south-west. In almost exact 
alignment with this another massive fragment appeared just across the trench and 
at the same level. This obviously suggested a broken column lying prone in this 
oblique position. I accordingly made a very narrow cutting along the line of these 
two seemingly connected fragments. Confirmation of the theory was then ap- 
parently found when in this cutting we came across a third piece further to the 
south-west ; when this proved to be only one of a heap of fragments, hope kindled 
brightly. Surely this must be the main portion of the pillar whose upper pieces 
we first discovered, and surely also down below must be the base or pedestal, presum- 
ably stni in situ if we could only find it. The encouraging pile of stone fragments 
was carefully laid bare without disturbing a single piece until further dearanoe 
became impossible. The pile was then photographed as a permanent record, and the 
pieces were carefully removed. Plain earth appeared ; or rather earth with a very 
large admixture of ashes. It seemed possible, however, that the pedestal might 
still be lower down, supposing it to have been partially buried before the column 
was shattered. So we continued. At a depth of about a foot, another stone was 
struck. Hojdc kindled again. But as the clearance advanced it became evident 
that instead of the pedestal we had a second accumulation of fragments. This was 
certainly very mysterious, but the previous process had to be repeated. The pile 
was cleared, photographed and removed. Plain earth again ! ffever mind, we 
again dug downwards. Another stone, a fresh hope, another and third pile. What 
<Jould it mean ? This also was registered and taken up. But underneath was no- 
thing, absolutely nothing, down to a depth of 30 feet. 

This was the first utterly puzzling development at Kumrahar. It seemed 
inexplicable. How could the fragments of a shattered column fall in such fashion 
as to he in three heaps, one above another, each separated from its neighbour 
by an intervenmg foot of earth ? The problem was not solved for many days. 

However, the discovery of a fresh accumulation of stone fragments at some 
distance north-west of the former place afforded opportunity for a fresh effort 
and we set to work again to search for the pedestal in this case also. 

Meanwhile we had found, dose to the northern edge of our northern east-west 
trench, a smooth slab of stone bearing in low incision an admirable figure of the 
triratna symbol, the conventional trident representing the Buddhist trinity, with 
the Wheel of the Law underneath (PL XLVI 6). The bottom of this slab was mani- 
festly broken off, and as I judged this to be a likely place for an inscription, I gave 

1 For the r^tralion of annuities at Xomrahar I am indebted to hSx, Dikshit, a Gtorernjnent scholarship 
DepaciiDieiit, whose servioes were generously placed at my disposal by Sir John Marshall. 
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orders to have a narrow slice taken off the north bank of the north trench to see if we 
could not find the missing portion of the tri/i'atna slab. This was on the 6th of 
February. By the evening of the 6th the cutting had advanced to such a depth that 
what appeared to be three piles of stone pillar fragments began to emerge. 'Ihis 
point was reached just at the close of the day’s work. The night afforded 
opportunity for the due consideration of this new development. 

The fact that they were really three piles of fragments was speedily ascertained 
on the morning of the 7th. I then had them cleared as rapidly as possible, took 
their middle points as accurately as these could be determined, and measured them. 
Let us call the piles A, B and 0 (PI. XLVII a). They were all in one straight line 
east and west, and lo I the centre of A was 14 feet from the centre of B, and the 
centre of B was 14 feet from the centre of C. This was indeed a clue. Trial pits 
were speedily sunk in the same alignment 14 feet to the west of A and 14 feet to the 
east of G and, to our immense delight, piles of pillar fragments were found in both 
positions. The scales had fallen from my eyes. I looked about me, and saw that 
the heap of stones where we were searching for the second pedestal seemed to lie 
at a right angle to the obvious row of columns we had just discovered. Then I 
remembered that in that same line, farther to the south, one solitary fragment had 
been met which was still lying in position. The measurements were soon taken ; 
the heap of stones was 28 feet from our northern row, and the solitary atone on 
the south was 28 feet from the pillar fragments. Pits at the intermediate points 
disclosed the expected accumulations, and other pits sunk in various places by 
measurement, on the basis of evidences which then for the first time acquired signi- 
ficance, yielded the desired result infallibly and the leading problem of the excava- 
tion was solved. Whereas when the work began that morning of the 7th February, 
all that could be affirmed was that we seemed to be somewhere near some Mauryan 
monument, by the evening of that day we had definitely proved the fact and actually 
located five parallel rows of monolithic columns, with evidence for at least six 
columns in each row. That the northern half of the Kumrahar site marked the 
position of a mighty pillared hall of Mauryan date, and thus the first structural 
building of the Mauryan period to be located in India, was no longer a hypothesis 
but an established fact. 

After determining the existence and main characteristic of the building, 
the first desideratum appeared to be to learn its extent. I accordingly selected, as 
involving the least digging, that row of columns which ran east and west under th© 
north bank of our northern trench, and the row at right angles to this in our 
central cross trench running north and south, and proceeded to dig four series of 
pits to the cpvdin al points. At the same time innumerable other pits were started 
throughout the area within the known aisles to establish the existence of columns at 
the points theoretically indicated. This it was hoped would give us both the extent 
and the ground plan of the building. We were, however, able to improve upon 
these methods later on. 

For it soon became apparent that the puzzles and problems of Kumrahar were 
not all solved by our finding the clue to the plan. From the very beginning of the 
excavations the presence had been noted of a thick layer of ashes just below the 
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Gupta %\alls. This was of course a feature of interest, but no special imjiortauce 
appeared to attach to it. It lay too high in the soil for any connection to seem 
I robahJe between it and the Mauryan building. I took it therefore as an indication 
that some missing structure had been burnt in the period just before the Guptas 
built, but there seemed to be nothing left from which one could deduce anything as 
to its nature. I assumed it was a wooden building, possibly assignable to tlie early 
Christian centuries, since certain seals and coins of an early date were found among 
the ashes or just close above them. As the work advanced, however, my attention 
u as drawn increasingly to these ashes, and the more I considered them the more 
doubt was oast on tlie tenableness of my over-simple assumption. In the first 
place, it became evident that our stone fragments were in the main among these 
ashes, and net below them Both ashes and pillar fragments were found to lie 


in a single stratum of varying thickness, some 8 feet below the surface, and just 
underneath the Gupta walls. Was this, then, perhaps the original level ol* the 
Mauryan building after all, only 8 to 9 feet under the surface ? It looked surprisingly 
as though this were the case. But this was of course entirely opposed to all pi'o- 
viously acquired data on the stratification of Pataliputra, and there wore insur- 
mountable objections to the theory on the spot itself. For example, if this was 
really the Mauryan level, how came it that we found so many stone fragments 
at still lower depths? For fragments did occur, down to a dei^tli of 1*7 foot or 
over. And how came it that at this lower level we also found a limited stretch 


of what looked strangely like a bit of wooden flooring in ]>osition ? Theso facts Avove 
not readily harmonized with the conclusion above-mentioned. But a more puzzling 
feature still remained to he considered. The ashes, it Avas found, did not; as at first 
appeared, extend in one unbroken level across the site. They showed curious depres- 
sions here and there. Did these perhaps indicate merely the irregularity of iko 
surface on whi^ the ashes feU? One would think so ordinarily. But it became 
evident that this was not the case, when, on examination, it was found that the 
depressions went down to a great depth, and with perpendicular sides below a 
certain point, was furthermore ascertained that they occurred at regular intervals 
so that the vortical sides of our trenches, deepened, presented the singular spoctaolo 
of upright walls of clay enclosing a curious formation of ash which resembled nothinff 
in the world so much as an extended rose-bower, or a pergola drawn in section 
Another curious feature was the fact that our accumulations of stone fragments lav 
as a rule, ji^t above these vertical bands of ash, although in a nun^^er of cases 
fragments did ocen at much lower levels among the ashes. Always amonffTe 
ashes, however, and only among the ashes. Except where these vertical linos of ash 
came dpwn. the soil was ^terly devoid of human evidences everywhere betwei Z 
mam ^h stratum and the wooden floor far below. Where the ashes de^ndel 
perpendicularly, however, stone fragments, brick debris, nails, and even bits orwoS 
occurred to considerable depths, almost, and in some cases quite to the ZZ , 
the wooden floor itself. Elsewhere we found only yellow oiay.^ ^ ^ ^ 

It was a long time before any explanation of these extraordinary phenomonn 
^ed to me. Nor m i any wonder, really, dnoe ooUeeldvely they^J^ “ 
baffling a senes of unprecedented and unparalleled as oL oSre? 
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imagine. But then at last a very simple explanation dawned on me, and one whicli, 
fortunately, has squared with every fact we have been able to observe this season. 
The columns of the pillared hall had sunk ! 

I chanced to be on the train for Calcutta when this ex^Dlanation jBLashed on me 
and at the earliest opportunity made a point of consulting with one of the leading 
building-contractors in that city as to the possibility of heavy columns sinking in Ihe 
soft alluvium of the Ganges valley. It was of course impossible to bm’den this 
gentleman with the long tale of my evidences, and it is doubtful if he would have 
heard me any way. Bor he flatly refused to believe in any case that it was a 
physical possibility for however heavy a column to sink bodily into the earth and 
there be swallowed up for ever, which was the rather startling question put to 
him. Presumably the idea struck him as ridiculous, but courtesy and kindness 
led him to disguise the fact, if so, and he patiently explained the principle on which 
the modern builder sinks his piles, until the friction of the earth along their sides at 
last becomes so great that no weight added on above wHl sink them any further. 

Somewhat reassured by this emphatic statement on the part of one whose 
experience gave his words authority, I returned to Bankipore, with renewed hope 
that the columns might be recoverable after all. We could find no traces of 
them, however, anywhere, and the evidence for the sinkage theory seemed so over- 
whelmingly convincing that necessity demanded the fullest possible examination 
of it. Further experiments established the fact that each and every one of these vertical 
lines of ash, when seen in section, flared at the top in horn-like fashion, the 
wide end being of course the point of union with the main ash stratum. Moreover, 
when the line was cut across horizontally anywhere below the horn-like portion, 
or even through this, the form shown was invariably a circle. The third point was 
that such stone fragments as occurred within these circular tubes of ash were not in 
any position in which they could conceivably have fallen in the first instance. 
Witness the three curious piles of stones we had removed in hunting for the 
first pedestal, where earth intervened between the stweral accumulations. The only 
possible explanation seemed to be that, having oiiginaUy fallen on the level of 
th(} main ash stratum, they had subsequently slipped or fallen down, at varying timesj 
into their present position. Indeed, up nearer to the main stratum, where the 
lip of the horn began, we could observe stone fragments visibly toppling over toward 
the upright tube as though even now in tlie process of being drawn into it. 
Incidentally this explamed the horn itself. Moreover, some of the Gupta brick walls, 
even, showed a marked subsidence here and there, hut only where they happened to 
approach a tube of ash* This latter fact was specially important, as it explained 
our finding brick d6bris among the ashes and the stone fragments at low levels, 
and also how it happened that so many of the Gupta walls had been overthrown. The 
p haiTi of evidence was thus complete, and despite the pronouncement in Calcutta, 
and despite also the disappointment to my hopes, I was compelled to accept the 
sinkage theory as the only possible working hypothesis for the excavation. Its 
importance demands that it he now set forth as a consistent whole. 

In the first place, the primary fact that between the main ash stratum and the 
Mauiyan floor tiie earth is free of human evidences, can only be explained, 
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apparently, by assuming that this clay is the deposit of a flood. The occm’rence of 
a belt of ■\ irgin soil 8 or & feet thick between two levels of occupation is wholly 
inexplicable on any other hypothesis I can think of, and we know that floods of 
this nature have occuiTed at no great distance from Patna, and that a similar depth 
of riverine deposit) occurs around the base of the still standing A4okan column at 
Bakhra. The flood at Kumrahar evidently took place while the building was still 
standing, and the silt deposited by it not only covered the floor some nine feet deep, 
but incidentally buried the standing columns to the same depth, or for nearly one- 
half their entire lieight, and those that were so buried were of course thereby held 
upright from that time onwards. During the course of this flood, therefore, the 
budding must have presented an appearance similar to that of some of the temples 
in Eashmir, where to this day the tops project above a flood which conceals all 
the plinth and much of the height of the building. 

How long this flood endured we have no means of knowing. Neither can 
we say with certainty at what period it occurred. It is possible, though, to make a 
reasonable conjecture as regards the latter point at least. We have seen above that 
frequently among the ashes, or closely on the same level with them, the excavation 
has produced coins and a few other remains of the early Christian centuries. Those 
antiquities are cei’tainly older than the Gupta brick walls. Had the flood not taken 
place before these early centuries, the presence of these early coins here would be 
curious indeed. In that case they should have lain on the level of the Mauryan 
floor, or close above it, if the building continued in oceuiiation in its original condi- 
tion during the period the coins were current, and if the flood intervened between 
then* age and the coming of the Guptas. The inference is easy, therefore, and 
such evidences as we have make the idea seem probable, that the flood took place 
somewhere about the time of Christ, or in the centuries immediately following, 
and that the coins, etc., of this period which we find below the Gupta walls indicate a 
restricted use of the Mauryan building even in its imperfect condition after the flood 
subsided. The top of the silt must then have done duty as a floor; and although 
the building must have suffered sadly as regards loftiness and dignity, there is no 
reason to suppose that it was uninhabitable. If tlie columns were 20 feet high 
(they were presumably more) the flood would still have left some 11 feet or 
more between the silt and the ceiling, and this is no mean measurement for an 
Indian room to-day. It is thus both possible, and from the evidences probable 
that for some time, perhaps even for centuries, the pillared hall was utilized as such 
after the subsidence of the flood. 

However that may be, the hall was certainly burned down after the 9 feet 
of sat bad been deposited over the floor; and as the Gupta buildings rest almost 
directly on the ash, we may conclude that this fire took place somewhere about the 
^ or 6th century of our era. The Gupta walls can hardly be later than the 
6th century in my opinion and may be earlier (PL SLIT). Pa TTian it i, true 
dedared at the beginning of the 5th century that Aidka’s palace was still standina • 
but, as re^ the suggested 4,th oeutury date for ’the Are, we have no gnatat^ 
that Pa Hien ever set eyes on this particular one of the palace buildings and as 
regards the 6th century date, it is not inconsistent with Pa Hien’s The 
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later date seems to accord with the majority of the evidences. Witness further 
the coins of Ohandragupta II Yikramaditya, who reigned from 375 to 413 A.D. 

Judging from the timbers that have been preserved to us, it is clear that the 
woodwork of the superstructure and the roof must have been extremely solid and 
massive, and that the heat of the final confiagration must have been enormous. 
It is evident that it sufficed to crack off innumerable fragments from that portion 
of the columns which rose above the silt, and also to expand the metal bolts which 
fitted into the socket holes observable in the top fragments of piUars which we have 
recovered. It is to this expansion of the copper bolts that I attribute the universal 
vertical cleavage which our large fragments show, and I am assured by Dr. Caldwell, 
-Professor of Chemistry at Patna College (to whose learning and sympathetic en- 
thusiasm I have been indebted for much help throughout the excavations), that the 
form of breakage shown by all these socket holes is precisely such as to confirm 
this theory. Colonel Waddell, having to deal with only a few fragments of one 
supposititiously single column, predicated lightning to explain the vertical cleavage 
he observed ; but the impossibility of applying this theory to many scores of columns 
is too obvious to need emphasis. The main cause of the breaking up of the columns 
I therefore trace to the fire itself. But it is clear that much of the minor chipping 
of the stone was done deliberately by the Gupta builders, who used the pieces so 
derived in laying a rough pavement over a portion of the site. This shows clearly 
enough that these people knew of the existence of stone fragments at this place, and 
it is possible that some if not all of the horizontal breakages are to be attributed 
to them also. Many of the shattered stumps of the columns must have projected 
above the silt and ashes after the confiagration, and the Guptas may well have 
found it necessary to knock these off in the process of levelling the ground for 
their brick erections. But by far the major part of the breakage is undoubtedly 
due to the fire itself. This explains how it happened that the fallen fragments lay 
so close to their original positions as to permit of our recovering the ground plan 
from a mere measurement of these fragments as they lay. That this was possible is 
a very remarkable circumstance. 

After the fire the then surface of the ground, some 9 feet above the original 
surface of the Mauryan floor, was very thickly strewn with ashes and with the 
broken fragments of those upper halves of the columns which had been exposed to 
the fury of the flames. These latter lay prevailingly in heaps at intervals of 15 
feet, corresponding with the original positions of the columns. And underneath these 
heaps still stood upright those lower halves of the columns which the silt had buried, 
and which, through the mere fact of being buried, escaped the destruction and dis- 
integration to which the upper halves were exposed. The site was in this condition 
BtiH when the builders of our brick walls came on the scene. They merely smoothed 
the surface and erected, just above the ash, those brick buildings which we now 
find prevailingly in a ruined condition. And we can see well enough why they were 
ruined. 

At some time subsequent to both the fire and the erection of these Gupta 
buildings, when the level of the subsoil water had risen to soften the earth undei- 
meath, and when the wooden supports decayed on which the still standing but buried 
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shafts of the columiis rested, these shafts inevitably liegan to sink, naturally in a 
rertioal position. As the columns sank, they left vertical circular cavities in tlie silt 
■which had enveloped them ; and as these cavities lay just beneath the heaps of ash 
and fallen deliris both these ashes and the stone fragments -were dra-wn do’wn into 
the vacua ^Pl. XL VI a.) At the same time all those brick walls which happened to 
cross points where this subsidence was taking place, themselves collapsed, and their 
d4bris was drawn down into the hollow tubes along with the ashes and the stones. 
This falling mass, however, could not sink indefinitely, but only through that portion 
of the cavity which was not filled by an inrush of earth from the sides. Throughout 
the 8 or 9 feet of dry clay which lies between the main ash-stratum and the floor, the 
earth was hard and firm enough to hold, and presented no lateral thrust to fill the 
hole. But below the level of the subsoil water the conditions were radically different. 
Here the saturated earth is extremely soft, and as the heavy shaft passed downwards 
through this belt, the mud inevitalDly closed in above it and itself fiUed up the vacuum. 
Thus at this point the debris following after the colmnn from above was naturally 
brought to a halt. Doubtless the heaviest pieces of the stone d4bris were able to 
penetrate this saturated soil, and we can picture these as following the descending 
columns even no-w (PI. XL VIII). But the main volume of ash and stone was 
of course arrested where the lateral filling set in, that is to say at the level of 
the subsoil water, which very nearly coincides with the level of the ancient floor. 

The question now arises how fast and how far these columns can have sunk. 
We may imagine that at firat they sank but slowly. So long as the major portion of 
their lengths was embedded in the hard clay above the subsoil, this clay must have 
exerted considerable pressure, and its friction retarded the sinking very greatly. 
It is to be noticed, however, that the weight of these columns per square foot of 
basal surface was great enough to overcome these originally restraining forces. 
Therein lies the fallacy of the Calcutta pronouncement, for it is precisely at this 
most vital point that the analogy between our columns and the illustrative pile 
breaks down. In the case of the pile, it is the continually growing length that 
involves the increase of lateral friction upon which its final halt depends. In the 
case of our columns, however, the length was a fixed quantity from the beginning. 
Instead therefore of the restraining friction increasing as the columns sank, it vory 
rapidly decreased. Bor, granting a weight sufidcient to move the columns down- 
wards from their original position, it is clear that, as Ihey sank lower and lower, the 
friction exerted by the dry earth became increasingly less, as more and more oi the 
^column passed into the soft subsoil. This latter medium can have exercised only a 
comparatively negligible amount of resistance, so that finally, when the top of the 
descending column got right below the floor, and the entire length was free from the 
restraint of the dry soil, the rate of sinkage must have reached its maximum. Brom 
that point onward the columns must have sunk with fair rapidity, and so far as I can 
perceive, must still be sinking now. 

There are, however, two oootingenoies, either one of which may have soffloed to 
bring aem to a halt. The first, obvionsly enough, is a solid stratum somewhere in 
the soiL If any such belt erists, our columns are presumably lying on it and 
whether they are recoverable or not will depend upon the depth at which that belt 
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occuxs. To my regret, however, I must report that so far as T have been able to test 
the point, no such stratum appears to exist within a hundred feet of the surface. 
Mr. Sherrard, of the Agricultural Department in Bihar, very kindly gave me the 
use of his boring apparatus and his trained men to drive down a tube for the 
examination of the lower strata. But the stratification thereby disclosed is not 
encouraging. Between the Mauryan fioor and a depth of 30 feet occurs only the 
soft clay of the subsoil. Below this point the clay is sparingly mixed with small and 
isolated kankar nodules, which get larger, but not noticeably more numerous, as the 
depth increases. Below this level comes fine sand. It may perhaps be significant 
that, at depths reported to me as 84, 90 and 91 feet, the tube came down upon hard 
obstructions in three different portions of the site. A good deal of difficulty was 
experienced in penetrating further at all three points, and it is barely possible 
that the first of the three measurements named above was inaccurate, and that 
something like a solid stratum does exist some 90 feet below the surface. It 
does not seem probable however, for there was no apparent thickness to the 
obstructions met with. Once the tube had fractured them, it passed down readily 
enough. The material, I may add, appears to be calcareous sandstone. The mistris 
managed with some pains to bring up portions of the broken obstructions in all cases, 
and two of these I sent for examination to Mr. Ooggin Brown of the Geological 
Survey. This officer very generously devoted considerable time to their examination, 
and reported that one piece was calcareous sandstone, and the other a hardened 
kankar. Both these specimens came from one and the same boring. The other two 
yielded the calcareous sandstone only, so far as I can judge. But the evidence 
appears to be against the occurrence of any real stratum of this sort. The final 
depths reached, I should add, showed only a coarser sand, which filled the boring tube 
and clogged it to such an extent that deeper probing was impracticable, and we had 
to cease our tests a little more than 100 feet below the surface. 

As far as any overtaking of our columns is concerned, therefore, the boring 
operations were not successful, and it appears only too probable that they have sunk 
beyond recovery. But the results obtained confirm the sinkage theory perfectly. 
When Mr. Sherrard’s men first came to me I was informed tliat in other parts of the 
district, where these vmstHs have had great experience in sinking tube-wells, the 
usual rate at which the tube could be driven was 8 feet a day. At Kumrahar, 
however, the tube went down 42 feet the very first day, or, with the 14 feet of 
preliminary excavation we gave it, a total of 66 feet from the surface. That this 
was unprecedented in the experience of the workers was only too evident from the 
almost comic dismay of the man in charge, who appeared to be distressed lest his 
superior officers should hold him to a similar rate of progress in future. He 
apologized for the fact as such by saying he had never seen the soil so soft anywhere 
else in either Patna or Gaya, Districts, and there is no reason to doubt the truth of 
his assertion. Granted, though, that the soil at Kumrahar is so exceptionally soft, 
the sinking of the columns becomes a physical necessity, 

I would point out furthermore that the fact of our not having overtaken the 
columns within 100 feet is no argument whatever against their having sunk. Por 
reasons mentioned above, it appears probable that they began this sinking process 
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some thirteen or fourteen centuries ago, so that if they had sunk only 1 foot in ten 
years they would still be below the lowest point we were able to reach, and this is an 
incredibly slow rate of siukage when the softness of the soil is borne in mind. 

The other of the two contingencies likely to bring the columns to a halt remains 
to be mentioned. As the boring has established, the soil below a depth of 30 feet 
contains isolated kankar nodules. These are not thickly enough placed to constitute 
a solid stratum (witness the depth to which the tube descended the first day) but it 
is certain that as each column passed through this belt it must have struck against 
these nodules one after another, and, gradually accumulating them, must have pushed 
them downwards with itself. Some of these nodules must have been thus caught by 
the edge of the descending shaft, so that part of them projected as the column bore 
them down. The accumulation of such laterally projecting nodules, through a course 
of many centuries, will necessarily have extended the square area of the surface at 
the bottom of each column ; and as the rate of sinkage is' dependent upon the ratio 
of the weight to the square foot of basal surface, this rate must have been decreasing 
as the area grew. This process, if continued long enough, must inevitably bring the 
•columns to a halt at last. But it is of course quite impossible to conjecture at 
what depth this will occur. 

Such, then, is the interpretation and synthesis of the evidences at Kumrahar, so 
far as I am able to read them. The conclusions, startling as they may appear, are 
after all quite simple and reasonable, and are imperatively demanded by the facts. 
No other theory has so much as been suggested which faces these facts squarely, or 
which could possibly be invoked for an explanation of them. Nor do I believe that 
-any other is either possible or necessary. 

Only one detail requires to be mentioned as militating at first sight against my 
argument. Here and there, in the case of a few of the ash circles, we have found, 
at depths varying by 4 feet or more, but all 14 feet or over, fragments of wood 
•in a horizontal position, which one is tempted to explain as portions of the original 
supports on which the columns rested. If this could be absolutely established, 
it would seem to involve the abandonment of the sinkage theory altogether, 
however much it might square with the other facts we can observe; for it is 
obviously impossible that the stone columns could have gone through their wooden 
supports and left no trace of their passage. In one single instance the vrood in 
question really does look as though it lay in position, as though it were actually 
built into a sort of platform as it now stands ; but even here further excavation is 
needed before the point can be finally determined. In none of the other cases are 
the appearances so favourable to this conclusion. The varying levels at which the 
fragments occur, are very direct evidence against their being remnants either of a 
floor or of isolated piles on which the pillars rested, for we certainly dare not 
assume that the several columns rose from a bewildering variety of levels. One 
tother point to be mentioned is equally direct evidence against the wood being now 
in any original position, namely the fact that many of the fragments are isolated 
ones, and show unmistakable marks of having been charred by fire. Had they 
been fragments of either the original floor, or of foundations laid for the columns 
individually, they must have been protected from the flames by 9 feet dt solid earth, 
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and their being charred is thus rendered a physical impossibility. They must, 
therefore, be pieces of the original roof, which have fallen into the cavities left by 
the sinking columns precisely as the ashes and stones and bricks fell in. This again 
explains the varying levels at -which these wooden fragments occur. Thus even 
these do not demand any modification of our theory. There is no proof whatever 
that they lie as they were laid, and substantial reasons exist for believing the 
contrary. 

Only one real alternative to the sinkage theory has been propounded, and that 
is the obvious one that the site has been devastated by human agency, and the 
unbroken bases of the columns, and all other usable fragments, including the 
capitals, been deliberately removed for use elsewhere. In other words, that the site 
has been used as a quarry for the value of its stone in these alluvial plains. This 
theory is superficially attractive, and is recommended by its simpHoity, and by its 
abstract plausibility, and 1 myself should have been among the first to adopt it, had 
the visible facts of the case not prevented. These facts are one and all absolutely 
opposed to the possibility of such a thing. The remarkable regularity with which 
the fragments occur in heaps fifteen feet apart on the level of the ash stratum is the 
first obvious argument against it. Do vandals ever pile their -wreckage with such 
mathematical nicety ? The unbroken stratum of the ashes themselves is further 
proof ; for could this stratum have remained undisturbed through quarrying ? 
Indeed, this alone is completely subversive of the whole idea, for the belt of ashes 
has served as an automatic register of every act of vandalism or semi-vandalism that 
has taken place since the building was burned ; and such sporadic diggings as the 
Guptas made, and such excavations as Colonel Waddell effected, are all infallibly 
registered and recorded by these teU-tale ashes in a manner which is as inevitable as 
it is unmistakable. Barring a few isolated spots, then, we can affirm positively 
that the soil has not been disturbed below the level of the main ash stratum. 
Again, if the columns were removed for use elsewhere, they must have been so 
removed before the Gupta brick walls were built above them, as many of these 
walls are still standing. But if this was so, how came their cavities to be filled 
with d4bris of these walls, which clearly cannot have existed at that time ? This 
same argument is also valid against what is really the only possible theory as to how 
the columns could have been removed any way. We have to assume that, if they 
were so removed, they were first excavated, to set them free of their enveloping silt. 
Such other objections as I have raised above to this removal theory would have 
to go by the board, if it could be shown that excavations around each column had 
been made of a nature pointing to removal. Our vertical ash shafts would then be 
seen to be merely the cavities from which the columns had been digged, and which 
the vandals then filled up with ashes and such stone fragments as they did not 
require. This would also explain the general depth to which the ashes go down, 
and such wood as occurs at a low level could then be assumed readily enough to be 
in its original position if necessary, the charred bits being understood to liave 
formed port of the rubbish with which the vandals filled the holes left by the- 
columns as they took them out. This theory would be overwhelmingly convincing 
if it were shown to be possible, but to my mind it simply defies credence- for the 
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following very simple reason. The diameter of the one column whose base we have 
recovered, and whose description we must postpone for the moment, measures 3 ' 6". 
Putting aside the q^uestion whether this diameter was or was not further extended 
by certain adjuncts to be mentioned later, and taking 3 6'^ as the full diameter, let 
us coiTfijiare this with the diameter of the ash circles. ITp above, where the ash-tubes 
first descend from the main stratum, they flare in horn-like fashion, as has already 
been noted. This is due to the gradual breaking down of the edge of the circular 
hollow as the heavy stone fragments poured into it. Here of course the diameter 
is wide, varying from 6 to 7 feet, or even a trifle over. But even so, it leaves 
so little space between the shaft and the side of the tube that it would seem almost 
incredible as an excavation by human agency for the removal of the pillars. But 
when one tests the case lower down, from a point a few feet below the ash stratum 
down to the end of the ash tube, the impossibility becomes apparent ; because, 
where the sides of the tube are vertical, the diameter in one test case was found to 
be only 4t As this leaves a margin of only 71 inches round about the column, 
assuming the smallest diameter conceivable for the column, it is absolutely certain 
that no human hands can have dug these circular holes while the columns were in 
position, as no standing room whatever is left for the digger, who had some 6 or 7 
feet of depth to penetrate. Even if we could grant the possibility of human agents 
having accomplished such a miraculously narrow excavation around the standing 
shaft, the problem would even then not be solved ; for how are we to assume that 
the heavy upright shafts were then removed ? No machinery known to me would 
suffice to draw such massive monoliths straight up out of the earth, even at the 
present day, and it would certainly be rash to assume that any existed in the dark 
age just before the G-uptas. It took the Public Works Department something like 
three years, and involved an expenditure of some Bs. 10,000 to lift and remove a 
single fallen column of Anoka’s date from the soft pit into which it was sinking at 
Eampurwa, without any miraculous narrowness of excavation ; and I for one refuse 
to believe that in the 5th century A.D. the primitive Beharees were so much 
farther advanced than we are now, that they could draw A^okan monoliths from the 
jaws of Mother Earth after the manner of a dentist. No ; since the columns must 
have disappeared either in an upward direction or downward, I prefer to abide bv 
my original theory of sinkage. 

It was through the determination of these ash circles as the equivalents of the 
origiaal columns that we were able to fix our measurements with accuracy. As I 
noted above, when we got our first clue to the plan of the pillared haU, we judged 
the distance from Centre to centre of the piles of fallen fragments to be 14i 
feet. Qn clearing adjoining ash circles, however, it was found to be definitely 16 
feet instead, probably 10 Mauryan cubits. In recovering our ground plan, there- 
fore, we removed the main ash stratum, and carefully cleared the circles under the 
heaps of stones, and in this way obtained an automatic drawing of the hallj executed 
in the ashes of its own decay. Eor in every case, save one, the expected circle of ash 
appeared underneath the pile of fallen fragments disclosed by our measured pits. 

Turn now to the one exception to the rule, which is one of the most gratifying 
points to be mentioned this year. On clearing the ground where we expected to find 
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he third column from the west in the sixth row from the north, to our surprise, no 
ash circle appeared. In its stead, we came upon what at first seemed a large fallen 
fragment, but which, to our joy, turned out to be a fallen pillar. This then is an 
exception to the otherwise apparently uniyersal rule of sinkage, but it is 
merely the exception that proves this rule ; it does not disprove it. The explana- 
tion is easy. Por some reason or other the foundations of this particular column 
were weaker than the others. They were therefore affected by the flood more 
seriously than were the others, with the result that this particular column was 
overthrown while all the rest remained upright. Por it is clear enough that it 
fell while the flood was in progress. It lies in a recumbent position, but not actu- 
ally level with the ground. The upper end is 3 feet at least above the lower. 
The lower end therefore indicates with some closeness the original level of the 
floor (it had pulled up a bit owing to the shock of the fall), while the tliree feet 
of earth between this level and the upper end of the column can only indicate 
the amount of silt dropped by the flood up to the moment when this pillar fell. 
Had it remained standing until the total 9 feet of silt was all deposited, it 
would of course have been held upright just as the others were. On the other hand, 
if it had fallen before the flood began, it must have fallen to the actual floor, and 
in this case we should have found it in a truly horizontal position. Its having 
fallen midway in the course of the flood seems, therefore, an ine suitable conclusion ; 
and this being the case, the fact that this one column has not sunk has no bearing 
on the sinkage theory as regards the others beyond incidentally confirming it. Por 
it shows that, ff the others had not been held upright (which involved their ultimate 
sinking), they would all alike have been lying prone for us to find. As regards the 
theory of spoliation, on the other hand, this existing column is very strong evidence 
against it. This theory, with the existing ash-circles, implies a very accurate know- 
ledge of the ground plan of the building on the part of the hypothecated vandals. 
"Why then did they take all the rest and leave this one ? Pop although the column 
was not upright, it was exactly in its proper position for all that, and any vandals ex- 
ploiting the site for its stone must inevitably have come upon this column in its turn. 

But to return to the description of the column itself. It is not complete, as 
the top portion is missing, but we have the entire lower part of the pillar for a 
length of 14' 3" in almost perfect condition. I need not point out how useful and 
how gratifying this is. Nowhere else have we a single fragment of a base of any 
kind, and this single example thus enables us to answer a number of questions 
which must otherwise have remained matters of doubt at best. We see in the first 
place that none of the columns had any pedestals. The shaft is smooth and polished 
right down to the base, as, I believe, is the case also with all the other Agoka 
columns known in India. ^ This shows further that it must have merely rested on 
the floor directly without anything in the nature of a socket hole. -Por why should 
the builders have polidied the entire length, if part of it was to be concealed ? The 
base itself is carefully smoothed, but of course not polished, and bears a number of 
interesting symbols and masons’ marks (cf. PI. XLVII h). Among them a set of 

^ All the ASoka oolnmus I liave examined axe polislied as far as the orig^al door level, but rough-dressed helow. 

.[Ed.] 
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three rows of three circles each is conspicuous, and also the symbol S . 1 am not 
able to offer any explanation of this symbol, which I believe has long been 
familiar in India. One point of interest in regard to it may, however, have escaped 
notice, and that is that very similar marks occur on certain of the Aohsemenian 
monuments of early date. In figures 12 and 13 of part I of Dieulafoy’s great work 
on "L ’Art Antique de la Perse** (pp. 11 and 12) almost identical symbols are shown 
from the “ Takhte-Madei'e-Soletmm ” and from certain stones at Behistun, the only 
divergence being in the length of the upright line and in the greater roundness of 
the base, which in the Achmmenian examples is a true circle. Dieulafoy, from the 
similarity of the mason’s marks in these two places, claims (p. 11) that their occur- 
rence on the “ takJit *’ tends to prove that Persians or Modes were employed on its 
construction, and a similar argument would seem possible at KumraJiar. It is of 
course well known that the style of capital employed by A^oka shews very strong 
Persepolitan infl.uence, and Sir John Marshall holds with reason that AiSoka must 
have employed, even if he was not thefirst to introduce, Greco-Persian artists or 
artisans. Would it be going too far to claim that this peculiar mason’s mark r>t 
Kumrahar, slight as it is as evidence, is nevertheless in the line of confirmation of 
Sir John Marshall’s contention? The predication of an Aohsemenian source for it 
originally would certainly not be out of harmony with such evidences as do exist 
in A^okan art and architecture. 


But one feature of this column remains to be mentioned, which is no less interest- 
ing than this symbol, and that is the presence, some 6 feet above the actual bottom 
of the shaft, of four roughly square bosses projecting slightly from the surface of 
the pillar, one on each of the four sides. Three of these are nearly flush with the 
column, and show a roughened surface which may either be the result of breakage 
or indicate an attempt to smooth the surface after it had become broken, Tlie 
fourth projects further and bears more unmistakable signs of being merely a frac- 
ture, for here a definite neck is observable whose surface is polished like the rest of 
the column. I have failed so far to find any exact parallel to these curious bosses 
on this column either in India or elsewhere in the ancient world, and it is therefore 
not possible for me to do more than guess as to their original form or purpose. It 
appears certain, however, that they projected originally some distance from the sur- 
foce of the pillar, and as they are an integral part of the mouoHth, it is clear that 
ey were merely left in the stone, or that the pillar was fashioned from a block 
large enough to include these projections. This much is obvious enough. But 
wither iiey supported ornamental medallions or served some other purpose is less 
pictures a certain ancient pilaster from the front of which three 
sculptured hea^ advance much in the fashion of our Kumrahar bosses, so that the 
Idea t^t the latter supported some form of ornamentation merely is not impossible 

ev^ by analogy But it is not probable to my mind. Bor reasons to be detailed 

later l am mdmed to t^nk that tdiey must have involved some complete and per- 

the-^eter <rf the oolmn «a »U ddes. and iUs would sS. 

to imply t^y supported some band of stone wMct eudroled the column as a 

^ incredible amount of labour, siuoe this 

girdle must have been out out of the single block from which the pillar ;as . 
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IBut it is quite certain that the projecting bosses were so out, as has just been men- 
tioned, so that the assumption of a further inch or two becomes less unreasonable 
than might at first appear. And besides this, the square monolithic rail at Sarnath 
has already acquainted us with Aioka’s utter lavishness of human labour. I believe, 
therefore, that these four bosses held an encircling girdle, which was so essentially 
part of the column itself that it was able to sink with the main shaft without being 
separated from it, which explains the fact that] the diameters of our ash circles are 
greater than the diameter of the actual shaft itself. It is also possible in the absence 
of all evidence for a socket hole or other basal support, that on all four sides 
of the column, vertical bands of stone, or stone uprights, some 6 inches wide, 

‘ descended from this girdle to the ground, serving as supports to the piUar to prevent 
its falling over ; in other words, that these bosses supported not only an ornamental 
' girdle but also a sort of substitute for a pedestal which was of direct utility. It 
must have been rather a delicate undertaking to balance these columns without some 
such extension of the diameter at the base, but of course there is not a shred of 
evidence concretely for any such uprights at all, and the suggestion is to be under- 

• stood as guesswork pure and simple. The one thing that appears absolutely certain 
is that the bosses did not extend far enough to constitute railings, as it were, 
connecting up adjoining columns, as has been suggested. Eor if this had been the 
case, since the bosses are only some 6 feet from the ground and occur on aU four 

■ sides of the pillar, the hall would merely have been divided into a series of closed 
pens, definitely shutting the building to access of any kind 1 

With the exception, then, of the one place where, because of the actual presence 

• of the column, no ash circle appeared, ash circles were mot with at regular intervals 
throughout the northern half of the site, giving us up to date eight rows of columns, 
with ten columns in six of the rows, and seven and five each in the seventh and eighth 
row respectively (PI. XLI). But whether this is the full extent of the building 
or not is not even yet certain, because on attempting to clear what seemed to be the 
western side of the hall we came upon another ash circle precisely like the rest and 
in exact line with the sixth row from the north at a distance of 30 feet from the 
most westerly column of that row. This appears to be indicative of at least two 
further rows running north and south on the west of the hall, but it was not possible 
to ascertain within the limits of the present season^s work whether these rows really 
exist or not. Again, on the extreme east certain circles appeared to the east of 
what otherwise would seem to be the eastern limit of the building, which by their 
smaller diameter appear to mark the presence in this position of columns smaller 
than those in the main body of the haU. One similarly small circle has also been 
discovered on the extreme north, but I cannot yet determine whether these indicate 
porches, or whether there was rather an outer row of small columns on these two 
sides. Possibly the main difference between the two classes of pillars consisted only 
in the absence of the encircling girdle on those which edged the hall. These three 
sides of the buiLding thus demand further exploration before anything definite can 
be affirmed as to the extent of the hall in these directions. But at all events, eight 
rows of columns have been definitely proved, and these suffice to show how mighty 

, and imposing the structure must have been. 
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South of the area occupied by these eight rows of columns, a surprise awaited us. 
We had sunk trial pits at distances of 15 feet in the search for further columns 
in that part of the site which lies east of the Muhammadan tomb, and had met with 
stone fragments at the usual depth at points 16 and 30 feet south of the eighth or 
southern row of the pillared hall. We accordingly felt sure that underneath these 
stones we should finfl the anticipated ash cirdesj as there seemed no reason to suppose 
that the building stopped with the seven rows theretofore discovered. But strange 
to say, no ash drcles appeared. On the contrary, at a depth of some 16 feet beneath 
the surface, and at a point 48 feet to the south of the second column from the east 
in the eighth row, we came upon what appeared to be beyond question a stretch ol 
well laid wooden flooring. This was a point of fresh interest, and as it so chanced 
that this discovery was made simultaneously with an announcement that the Royal 
Commission on the Public Services were to visit the site a few days hence, special 
efforts were made to clear as much as possible of this floor before their coming. 
The great depth of earth above the wood made the clearance an arduous task, but 
thanks to my assistant, Babu Hari Das, everything was managed very well and I 
was enabled to lead the Royal Commissioners over some 20 feet or more of what I 
explained tentatively as part of Aioka*s ancient floor. To the inevitable question 
as to why it was that this portion had chanced to be so well preserved when all the 
rest had gone, J was of course unable to make any satisfactory reply. It seemed, 
indeed, a mystery, But the Commission had hardly left Bankipore before this 
mystery was solved, only to give way, however, before a greater one whoso solution 
is still outstanding as I write. Por the farther clearance of tliis floor on all four 
sides disclosed the fact that it was uo floor at all. The wood extended for some 30 
feet north and south, and over a width of 13 feet east and west. But on tho oast 
side (and later on the west also) a very sharply defined edge appeared, which led 
us downwards until it became evident that we were dealing with some wooden 
structure, whose side we had at last recovered. This side was found to be vortical, 
and to be in almost incredible preservation, the logs which formed it being as smooth 
and perfect as the day they were laid, more than two thousand years ago. AS' 
we dug, the depth continued, until at last we reached the base and found tbe actual 
depth of wood to be 4' 6". The four sides were then rapidly cleared, and 
there stood forth a great wooden platform, 4^ feet high above its base, 30 feet 
long and 13 wide, bound by upright wooden posts at intervals along its sides, and at 
intervals also down the centre, so far as we could judge. This was indeed a now 
development, and gave rise to innumerable speculations and to really great pubHo 
interest. The latter, indeed, threatened to become so pressing and insistent that I 
was rendered doubtful of the safety of the structure and appealed to Mr. Lo 
Mesurier and Mr. Weston for the deputation of a police guard to prevent the exa* 
mination of the platform being unduly expedited by unauthorized, if interested, 
parties. Por the rumour flew through Patna that we had a royal treasure c be s t ctf 
unknown possibilities. The unknown nature of the possibilities I was myself quite 
ready to concede, although the treasure chest theory was almost the only one thnf. 
did not seein based on reasonable grounds. But it would serve no useful purpose to 
re-state here the ideas and explanations which occurred, whether to myself or to thfr 
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many who visited the spot and contributed their speculations to the common store. 
It was soon evident that we were all wrong, anyway, for just as I was beginning 
seriously to believe that it might be the pla»tform of the Royal Durbar hall, the 
pillars along the sides having supported a canopy, the discovery of a second platform 
on the east, and parallel to the first, upset all existing calculations. Shortly after 
this, yet a third platform appeared, west of the first, and then the only course left us 
was to suspend judgment and trench both east and west. 

The result of this trenching, up to the close of the season’s work, has been to 
discover a series of seven wooden platforms lying on the south of the pillared hallj 
and, owing to the fact that the tomb has closed a portion of the site to examination, 
so far as is known only to the east of the tomb itself. It is more than probable that 
other platforms similarly occur underneath the tomb, but such trenching as we could 
carry out at the end of the season, on the west, failed to diow any in this portion of 
the site. Rive of the seven platforms have been entirely cleared, the sixth only 
partially, and the seventh merely determined by a cross trench ; for the subsidence of 
one of the banks near the tomb warned us to desist from further cutting at that 
point. But as all the platforms show precisely the same features, we may safely 
assume that the two which have been so far only partially examined correspond to 
those which we have more adequately explored (PI. XLV). 

The first fact to be noted is that what we have hitherto called the first ** plat- 
form proved to be really a pair of platforms side by side, the narrow opening 
between the two having been so filled in with earth and sand that the dual nature of 
the structure did not at first appear Thus all the platforms have the same general 
dimensions, 30 feet in length, 6' 4" in width and feet in height from the 
base, and all have the same main characteristics. Thus all show the stumps of up- 
right wooden posts at intervals on either side, while other upright posts stand here 
and there between the platforms and not visibly connected with them. The most 
noticeable feature of these posts is that they overtop the actual platforms, and that, 
whereas throughout that portion which rises above the bases of the latter they have 
all suffered severe decay, underneath the level of the ground on which the platforms 
stand, they not only descend for another 5' 1 ", but are in absolutely pristine condition 
where they are so embedded. These facts would seem to indicate that when these 
platforms were originally built they were not covered up to the level of their tops, but 
stood free of the soil on the level on which their bases rest ; had they been buried 
from the beginning there could have been no reason for sinking these posts to any 
such great additional depth, nor would the decay of the upright posts have been 
specially marked from the bottom of the platforms upwards. There is even a 
structural reason, so far as I can interpret the evidences, for coming to the same 
conclusion, namely, the presence at either end of each of the outer logs forming the 
long sides of the platforms, of a rectangular cutting which penetrates only to one- 
half the depth of the log. These cuttings taken collectively form vertical lines of 
square holes at either end of each side of each platform, and can only have served 
^or the support of something inserted into them. I have no suggestions to offer for 
the solution of the special problem these curious holes raise, but so much at least 
seems evident, .that they must have stood clear and free of enveloping soil or else they 

ii 
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would hardly have boen iisabls at all. It appsars to me therefore to be reasonably 
certain that the platforms originally stood free, and the point is one of special import- 
ance for seTeral reasons. In the first place it would seem to prevent acceptance at 
the outset of what is in many ways the most plausible and probable explanation of 
these platforms which has yet presented itself, namely, the theory that they constitu- 
ted merely the foundations of specially large and heavy pillars in this portion of the 
haU. Even so, this theory demands consideration. 

In the first place, then, let us revert to the fact aheady mentioned, that when we 
sank our initial trial pits over these points we did meet with the expected stone 
fragments, although of course no ash cirdes lay under them. This, and the corollary 
of five of the platforms being in line with the known rows of columns on the north 
would certainly seem to point in favour of the foundation theory. And the fact 
that their tops are at just about the level we have been obliged to assume for the 
floor in the main hall, is again in perfect harmony with the same assumption. 
The question at once arises, why were such extraordinary foundations laid foi* th(^ 
pillars here, when all the evidences show that no such massive structures were 
deemed necessary throughout the remainder of the site ? But this is not necessarily 
destructive criticism, for several answers could reasonably be given. The soil might, 
for example, have been either actually or supposedly softer at this point than any- 
where else, or the columns here might have been of special size and weight and 
therefore have demanded special treatment. Moreover, there would soom to be at 
least one concrete bit of evidence tending to support this latter view. Eor, curiously 
enough, it was just above one of these platforms that we found a large fragment from 
the top of some pillar, which by its measurements shows beyond all question that this 
particular pillar was really of greater diameter than the rest. There are, therefore, 
very real and even excellent reasons for interpreting the platforms as mere founda- 
tions, each supporting seemingly two specially thick and heavy columns, one at 
either end. The length, again, would just permit of this, and the width would also 
seem appropriate. But if the arguments in favour of the theory are strong, those 
against it are hardly less convincing. In the first place, what was the purpose of 
these projecting upright posts ? Had they been flush with the tops of the plat- 
forms, we could have recognized them as merely strengthening supports to the whole 
to prevent the piles of logs from spreading beneath the pressure of the pUlars. But 
why did they project ? And what then becomes of the posts, which do not touch the 
platforms, and which in consequence cannot conceivably have served to strengthen 
them ? Why, furthermore, were all these posts so deeply sunk, and what of the 
square holes in vertical lines along the sides of the platforms themselves ? In short, 
everything which is an indication that the platforms stood free is an argument 
against their application as foundations, for as such they must have been concealed. 
The strongest argument of all, though, lies in their position and mutual relation- 
ship, and in a further detail to be noted later. If five of them are in line with 
established rows of columns, two of them at least are as certainly not in such align- 
ment, nor does the position of these two irregular examples seem capable of explana- 
tion as a mere studied and intentional variation in the plan, as one of the two lies 
clxjse beside another of the seven. The other, moreover, presents a very special 
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difficulty in that it is not one solid mass like the others, but, although originally 
built, so far as one can see, of thirty feet logs like all the rest, its western face has 
been cut through vertically in a wide semicircle, which divides the one platform 
into two most curious ends, outwardly rectangular, but towards the centre being so 
curved as to form two complementary segments or quarters of a single circle. A 
reference to the plan (PI. XLII) will probably be necessary before my mean- 
ing becomes clear. Nor is this all. Between the western edge of this divided plat- 
form and the eastern edge of the platform nearest to it on the west (which happens 
to be one of the pair of twin platforms first discovered) there occurs, at the level of 
the ground from which the platforms rise, a shallow, circular brick-lined pit, whose 
bricks are supported on a circular collar of wood some 3 feet below its own edge. 
The eastern edge of this round pit just touches a line drawn down the western edge 
of the severed platform, or would have touched the platform itself had the semi- 
circle not been cut out in it. What is still more curious, the centre of the pit 
appears to be the centre of the semicircle formed by the inner faces of the two ends 
of the divided platform ; while at the same time the pit is placed equidistant from 
two free standing posts which rise north and south of itself and midway between 
this platform and its neighbour on the west. Now, when this pit was first 
discovered, it seemed easy to assume that it was the base of a small well sunk in 
Gupta times or later, and that perhaps the weU-diggers, having struck the western 
edge of this now divided platform, had cut it out by way of a little archaBological 
exploration of their own. The smaUness of the bricks lining the pit (they measure 
ll"xlO"x 2'' ) would seem in harmony with this view, as I personally know of no- 
such small bricks anywhere in Mauryan use. But at the outset it seemed curious, 
if this had been a well, that we had not passed the d6bris of its upper portion as we 
descended through the upper strata at this point. In certain other cases of mediaeval 
and modern wells such debris was invariably met, but here there had been no bricks 
at all until the slightly damaged edge of the shallow pit was reached. This made 
the later date for the pit seem open to question, and when Bahu Hari Das pointed 
out that the narrow projecting ledge — ^it is not more than an inch wide — which is 
traceable a few inches above the ground on aU sides of the various platforms, was also 
continued at the same level across the curving faces of both ends of the divided 
platform, it became necessary to abandon the idea of a later date for the pit, and of 
an accidental origin for the semicircular cutting in the platform. Indeed the whole 
arrangement of this circular opening with the pit so mathematically disposed at its 
centre and the two upright posts at equal distances to north and south would seem to- 
preclude the possibility of accident anyway. There must be definite design behind 
it ah, and the whole must have had some definite purpose, quite distinct from the- 
idea of mere foundations. 

What this purpose may have been I have no means of knowing. The plat- 
forms may have been conceivably altars, and the pit a receptacle for the blood 
of the offerings. But I can find no ancient parallels in support of this idea, and 
the idea ifcself is of coarse incompatible with the supposedly Buddhist character 
of the site. It is not impossible, however, that the platforms, which seem to rise- 
from a level some feet lower than thefioor of the huiMing, are ihemselYes older than 
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the pUlared hall, but I cannot bring myself to believe that this is probable. iPor 
the present therefore I prefer to suspend judgment, altogether, and to refrain from 
advancing any reasoned theory regarding these wonderful structures until further 
excavation reveals more clearly the actual extent of the hall and the relation of 
these wooden platforms to it. All that can be affirmed now without fear of error is 
that they constitute one of the most impressive and remarkable discoveries yet made 
by the Archseological Department in India. There is a real solemnity about them, 
and as one stands on the high edge of our excava.tion and looks down upon their 
mute mysterious forms those twenty feet and more below, one gathers a clearer 
impression of the great antiquity of the site, and of the magnitude of the monument 
we are tracing than at any other point of the excavations. 

In order to set at rest the dangerous rumour which credited these platforms as 
being treasure chests, and incidentally to make sure that they really did not conceal 
anything of value, intrinsic or otherwise, I felt compelled to open one and explore 
its interior thoroughly. Dirst of all a tunnel was passed under the one selected for 
examination, lest perchance some central subterranean chamber lay concealed. 
This proved not to be the case. Then the several logs were carefully numbered, 
marked on a plan, and one by one removed, until three-quarters of the whole had 
been taken up, and an excavation of the ground underneath made possible. No 
cavity of any kind appeared anywhere. The platform was found to be merely a 
solid accumulation of logs. But the neatness and accuracy with which it had 
been put together, as well as the marvellous preservation of the ancient wood, 
whose edges were so perfect that the very lines of jointure were indistinguishable, 
evoked the admiration of all who witnessed the experiment. The whole was built 
up with a precision and a reasoned care that could not possibly be excelled to-day, 
and which I fancy is only rarely, if ever, equalled in India. The vertical piles 
of logs were most neatly stepped, each underlying log being advanced an inch or 
two beyond the one above it, and each horizontal layer was bound together by 
accurately dressed planks of wood on which the several logs of the layer wore 
threaded. To insure greater strength stiH, the outer log of the layer which rested 
on the ground was pegged down into the earth by upright pegs fully three feet in 
length ; and the whole pile was again stiU further bound together by the upright 
posts along the sides, between which and the actual sides of the platform a 
certain amount of wooden packing appears to have been introduced for greater 
firmness. In short, the construction was the absolute perfection of such work 
■and those of us who had the privilege of observing it were taught a salutary lesson 
in regard to the often boasted superiority of our own times. The builders who 
■erected those platforms would find little indeed to learn in the field of their own 
art, could they return to earth to-day. Though, why such pains were taken 
■to ensure the maximum of strength and solidity in the platforms, unless 
they were really designed to support some enormous weight, is not at aU 
apparent. 

I may add, although I trust it is unnecessary, that the logs we were obliged 
to move were all replaced in position with scrupulous care, and the platform 
•reslnted to its original condition So far as this was possible. "We were, however, 
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unable to prevent the serious weathering of the surface of the individual logs when 
exposed to the fury of the May sun, and to my regret I must record, as I believe 
blinders Petrie has had to do in Egypt, that in the two days the timbers lay exposed 
they suffered more disintegration and decay than the previous two thousand years 
had wrought. We left them encased in earth as the greatest measure of protection 
we could afford them, but unless they can be completely reburied, their disappear- 
ance within a few brief years is lamentably certain. 

The minor finds of the season which call for individual mention and discussion 
here are few in number (PI. XLIX). They are, however, not unsatisfactory as 
indications of the variety and quality of the sculptural and epigraphic material 
which they show must have existed here, and of which it is reasonable to hope that 
we shall yet recover more generous specimens, as the work goes on. They are of 
unmistakably Buddhist character, and prove that from the time of Aioka down 
through the centuries of Gupta rule the site was the centre of continuous 
occupation. The dignity and importance of the place in Mauryan times are 
sufficiently evident from the extent and magnitude of the building, and 
although we have next to no minor finds assignable with certainty to this early 
age, one little fragment of sandstone polished on both sides and with one face 
decorated with very narrow flutings afi exquisitely polished, is alone enough to 
indicate the quality of the subsidiary decorative work which existed here in 
Piyadasi’s time. The beautiful trwatna slab is also evidence of a similarly high 
stage of artistic culture here during probably the §unga period, while the continua- 
tion of the same nobility of sentiment into the early Christian centuries is indicated 
by the very promising fragment we have of a large Bodhisattva image, which can 
only have been produced by the famous school of sculpture which flourished at 
Mathura — a find which is particularly interesting so far east as Pataliputra. 
Certain fragments of small polished and unpolished railing stones may perhaps be 
remnants of the external decoration of the superstructure, for in some of the 
early cave temples we see small rails utilized in this position, and the fragments 
have come from the edges of the two tanks north and south which may well 
have been originally the courtyards on either side of the main structure. But it 
is not certain that all our railing fragments are of equal age. One or two of our 
terracotta figurines are of early date, but whether Mauryan or Sunga cannot 
be readily determined, and one or two of our clay sealings are equally old. But 
■the majority of such minor finds as the season has produced are assignable with 
certainty to Gupta times. There is, however, nothing which can be referred with 
confidence to any period between the Guptas and the Muhammadans, and from 
.ibis the conclusion seems easy that, although the fame of the site was preserved 
into the Gupta period and occupation was accordingly continued, something then 
'happened to deprive the spot of favour, with the result that it was abandoned until 
the incoming of' the Moslems at a period so remote that the mediaeval dislike of 
■the site had been in part forgotten. I say “ in part *’ because even the Muhamma- 
•dans do not appear to have made any extensive occupation of the site even then, and 
^the evidences for them at all are limited to a few stray walls of no importanceand 
.to a certain number of fairly modern coins. It seems as though the place had fallen 
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into definite ill repute after tlie departure of the Gupta people and had been 
deliberately shunned throughout the subsequent centuries. May we not find the 
explanation of this fact, if fact it is, in the peculiar ruin which overtook the 
Gupta buildings ? It is clear enough that many of their walls were drawn down- 
wards on the subsidence of the upright columns underneath, and this, to the Guptas 
mysterious dropping away of the very foundations of things may very well have 
been not only a mystery but a shock to them. Various localities in the world’s 
history have acquired an evil fame for less real cause than this, and it would be 
by no means strange if superstitious fears had intervened to render the site taboo 
for future ages. But whatever the cause, the effect is clear enough. The site was 
not occupied in later mediaeval times, and the excavator is therefore saved the 
passage of the usual surface accumulations whicli are so frequently a source of 
mere annoyance and delay at other places. 

In the field of Epigraphy, apart from the inscribed seals wo have recovered, 
the only find of interest is a small fragment which I judge formed part of the 
expected inscription underneath the wheel of the Law on the friratim slab. The 
fragment measures only 4iYx^"x2" and shows only three full ahaharaa with 
traces of the bottoms of other ahsharaa in the otherwise missing lino above. The 
three existing lettei-s of course do not admit of any definite interpretation, but by 
an accident they happen to be of quite exceptional epigraphical interest. The 
very peculiar script current in the far north-west of India and known to students 
of palaeography as Kharoshthi is so altogether un-Indian in origin and appearance 
as well as in the reversed manner of its reading, that a possibility of confusing it 
with any purely Indian form of writing can hardly have occurred to any 
epigraphist. But the three akaharas of the present fragment, owing to tlio 
damaged surface of the stone, do make this confusion or doubt not only possible 
but inevitable. My own familiarity with the remains of the Afghan frontier 
led me to exclaim when the stone was first laid before me, ” Why, the inscription 
is in Kharoshthi !’* and I read it without hesitation from the right-hand side as 
the Kharoshthi letters gra-sa-da. It seemed so impossible, however, that Khar- 
oshthi could occur in Pataliputra, that I looked again, and with less confidence 
read the three a,8 Brahmi va-da 6, the last being a numeral. Geographical 
considerations aside, it seems really open to question whether the letters are 
Brahmi or Kharoshthi, but an examination of the fragmentary upper line may help 
to determine the point. The base of one may be of a BraJhmi as 

perhaps no letter in Kharoshthi could have left the form we trace with oertainty. 
The inscription is probably Brahmi, as was to be expected. But scholars will 
a^owledge ihat the possibility of doubt on such a point renders the fmtrnmt 
of qm^ peouhar value. It is probably unique in this regard among Indian 
e^^aphs. Its date, I may add, is not certain. If the base of the missing akahara 
above K the base of a ha, the epigraph may be of Mauryan date; if it represents 
ap», the ^te cannot be earlier than Sunga times, say the second century before 
our CTa. It m of course very earnestly to be hoped that the remainder of this 
inscnption will ultimately be discovered. It would probably shed a flood of light 
on the nature, if not on the actual identity, of the pillared hall. 
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The register of seals recovered at Kumrahar shows 20 entries, including 9 
matrices, which is a most unusual percentage. A complete list of them is given 
in Appendix A to this paper. They range in date over a period of eight or nine 
centuries, and testify to the long occupation of the site. Among the matrices 
No. 18 is of special interest because of its extreme primitiveness. It comes from 
a depth of 18 feet, and shows no written characters, only a trio of very archaic 
symbols. Its lack of a legend lessens its historical importance, but nevertheless 
it is an interesting document for the as yet unwritten history of Indian gems and 
signets. It may confidently be assigned to at latest the 3rd century B.C. I 
may also call attention to seal No. 2, with the legend Gopdlam, “ (seal of) Gspala. ” 
Both the use of the Prakrit form and the formation of the individual ahsharas 
lead to its reference with confidence to the time of the Siinga kings or their 
immediate successors. The point of special interest in regard to it, however, is its 
resemblance in size and shape to the type of seal which became so popular at a 
later age and which bears such a curious resemblance to the modern departmental 
seals of the Government of India. It is perhaps the earliest example known of this 
particular type of seal. The majority of the season’s yield, though, are of Gupta 
date and call for no individual mention here. Pull particulars of them all will be 
found in Appendix A. It remains for me, therefore, merely to express my 
indebtedness to Mr. Bi. D. Banerjee for the substantial help he has rendered me in 
fixing the readings of the legends. My own hands were too full to permit of my 
devoting the necessary amount of time to a consideration of those of the number 
which are obscure. 

A complete list of the coins found at Kumrahar, is given in Appendix B. It 
wiU be seen that they number 69 in all, and range from the time of the early punch- 
marked and primitive cast coins to that of Shah ’Alam badsOdah, but with a wide 
gap between the Guptas and the Moslems. Among the earlier coins I may mention 
specially No. 21. This is a large thin round copper coin in very poor condition 
which is believed to be a unique form of the coinage of Kosam in the 2nd century 
B.O. Certain coins of the Mitra dynasty also occur (cf. Nos. 10, 19, 29), the best 
specimen being one of Indramitra, No. 19. Even Kanishka is represented by two 
copper coins of the Vayu type (Nos. 1 and 28, from the surprising depths of 2' 5" 
and 3' respectively). Anonymous tribal coins of the Elephant and chaitya ” type 
are fairly common. But curiously enough only one Gupta king is represented, 
namely, Ohandragupta II Vikramaditya (375-413 A.D.). Of his rare copper coinage 
we have two dupHcate specimens. Nos. 23 and 67, from depths of 2' and 10' 6" 
respectively. As a rule the copper coins of this monarch are both few and poor, 
which renders our specimens of special value, as both are extraordinarily well 
preserved, particularly as regards the legend. 

The comparative paucity of these minor finds is not readily explained. We 
^jertainly had expected more, both in the field of sculpture and in that of epigraphy. 
But such as we have, they are very definitely encouraging. It is abundantly clear 
that the site was occupied for centuries, and was richly adorned with sculpture and 
other decorative matorial, some of which was inscribed. It is impossible that all of 
j-.hia ( v^n have been removed, and certain that it did not sink or suffer decay* It 
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therefore must be there, and the onl^ reason why we have not yet found it must 
be because we have not yet reached the proper part of the site. This is 
indeed highly probable on other grounds as well, for by far the major portion of our 
excavation is still everywhere within the building. If, as seems an inevitable 
conclusion, the piUars had no stone capitals (for we must certainly have found some 
trace of them had there ever been any, the more so, since they must have been broken 
by the same force which broke the columns and thus rendered impossible of use else- 
where), then the main decoration of the building must have centred on its exterior. 
When at length we can determine its extent and orientation, and can make adequate 
excavations along the line of its fa 9 ade, there is every reason to anticipate that the 
yield of Museum material will be ample . Tor the present we can only wait in patience 
for this time to come, relying with reasonable confidence upon the rich and certain 
promise for the future which the first fruits of the season contain within themselves. 

It is of course too early yet to hazard any judgement as to the identity of the 
pillared hall itself, or even as regards the general natoe of the buildiug. It may 
have been the Hall of Conference of an exceptionally vast and important monastery ; 
it may have been a Hall of Audience, or even the Throne-room, of the Mauryan 
palace. One can only guess at this stage of the excavation, and guesses are unpro- 
fitable. But it is worthy of consideration, even now, that the ground plan of the 
building, so far as this has been ascertained, is singularly unlike that of any other 
ancient structure known in India. Sir John Marshall, I understand, discovered at 
SaSchi some time in January 1913 an apsidal chaitya hall of Mauryan date. With 
this exception the haU at Kumrahar is believed to be the first structural edifice of so 
early a period yet found (apart, of course, from stupas, which have no bearing on 
the point in question). It would be unwise, therefore, where the documents are so 
few, to dogmatize unduly, or to over-emphasize the exceptional nature of the 
Kumrahar haU. Such pillared halls may perhaps have been common after aU. If 
this was the case, though, it is strange that more evidences for them are not available 
at least for the following centuries. In these circumstances it may be significant 
that for the nearest parallel in ancient times one has to turn again to Persepolis 
The well known " halls of a thousand columns ** in the Dravidian temples of South 
India are so much later as hardly to come into consideration, and nowhere in 
ancient India is anything of this nature known. But at Persepolis, in the TTali of 
a Hundred Columns, we do find something not altogether unlike the Kumrahar hall 
so far as we can as yet trace the latter, and when Asokan capitals, and the very 
masons* marks on Asokan columns seem so clearly to go back to Persepolis, it is by 
, no means impossible that a close connection existed in the matter of the ground 
plan also. This would indicate a greater debt on India’s part to Persepolitan 
civilization than has hitherto been evidenced, and, iE it can be established in the 
future course of the excavations, it will mean a considerable increase incur 
knowledge and perhaps involve a certain modification of existing theories. But it 
would be premature to claim that the point has been actually proved. 

In any case, the importance of the monument is sufidciently apparent, and 
whether it is of purely Persepolitan origin or not, We may legitimately refer to the 
famous Hall of a Hundred Columns at Persepolis for purposes of comparison. 
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Dieulafoy calls the latter (0^. (dt. Part II, p. 20, footnote) “ le plus vaste et le plus 
beaude ceux qu’^lev^rent les princes ach4m6nides sur le soubassement de Persepolis,” 
ajid we may be sure that equal admiration would have been aroused in the beholder 
of our stately haU, had it only not suffered such utter and deplorable decay. 
The limitless dignity of such a structure is not unworthily shown by Dieulafoy’s 
Plate IX of Part III, where he attempts to picture the interior of the Persepolitan 
palace restored. It was evidently not without reason that the early Greek ambassa- 
dors compared the royal monuments of Pataliputra to those of Ecbatana and Susa. 
A reference to the plate in Dieulafoy enables one to realize more adequately what 
an architectural and artistic tragedy relentless Time has compassed at Kumrahar. 

P. B. Spooner. 


u 
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APPENDIX A. 

List of seals found at Kumrahar. 


No. 1. 

Area oval, f by S*'; the fidd is divided lengthwise into two halves, the device being a central 
triSula with subscript wheel, flanked on the left by a smaller iahMa and on the right by a corre- 
sponding ividstikd. Legend in Gupta characters GhdttoAyO) = (seal of) Chatra. 

Found at H". 19 c®, 3 feet 4 inches deep. 

No. 2. 

This is not a true seal in the ordinary sense, but an irregular fragment of terracotta, perhaps 
a potsherd, showing three fairly complete and two more fragmentary impressions of a seal to be called 
2 A, mid one complete impression of the dil^erent seal recorded as 2 B. 

Seal 2 A. — Area oval, by device a iankha in outline situated in the centre of the field, 

with four smaller symbols in the four comers, via.: upper left, ?; upper right, tnffula and wheel ; 
lower left, ?; lower right, smastika. Legend in four aksharas of C. 1st century B.C. disposed one 
in the centre of each side, beginning on the left, Gdpdlasa=*^{Be^ of) Gdp&la.^' Note that the form 
is Prakrit. 

Seal 2 B.^Area circular, diameter device a large triangular symbol or letter; no legend. 

Found in P21 3 feet deep. 


No. 3. 

Area circular, diameter 1"; device in centre of upper half uncertain ; underneath are two parallel 
horizontal lines with ends upturned. Legend in Gupta characters in lower 6eld, (?) Savarasya 
a= (seal of) Savara (?). 

Found in T 17 5®, 4 feet 6 inches deep. 

No. 4, 

Small clay button, area circular, diam. f legend in minute characters seemingly arranged in 
three lines ; now wholly illegible. 

Pound in J 20 d\ n feet 6 inches deep. 

No. 6. 

Bound, fiat, terracotta matrix ; area circular, diameter no device : aksharas of the legend 
negative, and of the 3rd century B.C. Legend (read by Mr. B. D. Banerjee) silakasass (seal of) 
Silaka. An exceptionally ancient and primitive seal. 

Found in T 22 d*, 6 feet 6 inches deep. 

No. 6. 

Matrix of black clay; area oirctilar, diameter J"; device humped bull to left ; legend lost. 

Found in J 15 3 feet deep. 


No. 7. 

Area circular, diameter j device. Dr, Bloch's "decorated whed," with small round bosses to 
right and left, and two thick paralld horizontal lin« below. Legend in Gupta characters, illegible. 
Found in Q 17 2 feet deep. 

No. 8, 

Large clay button; area circular, diameter |"; device humped bull to left, with long horizontal 
line below. Legend, in Gupta characters, Dharmmapr{i)yasya. 

Found in 1 17 a®, 8 feet 8 inches deep. 
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No. 9. 

Matrix in form of a high pointed cone ; area of face circular^ diameter 1" ; neither device nor 
legend traceable. [Note. — ^The character of this object is nneertain.] 

Found in O 6 feet 2 inches deep. 

No. 10. 

Matrix of same type as No. 9. Illegible. Area circular^ diameter 
Found in S S6 8 feet 6 inches deep. 

No. 11. 

Matrix of decorative form^ pierced for suspension. The face shows a circular area, diameter 
l"f with small central depression, but no trace remains of either device or legend. 

Found in T 26 4 feet S inches deep. 

No. 12. 

Matrix of clay pinched into a rough cone ; area of face a rough circle, diameter f no device ; 
legend in early characters in three hnes. 

Found in Q 26 7 feet deep. 

1. DigAavata , J 

2. Palama , > “of the Palama — congregation of Dighavata (Dirghavata) 

3. 8a (lit) gAasa . j 


No. 13. 

Fragmentary duplicate of seal No. 1 q, v. 

Found in P 25 i*, 7 feet deep. 


No. 14. 

Area narrow oval, i" x i'*'; device, a standing human figure facing ; right hand extended, left 
on hip I one short thick line underneath j no legend visible. 

Found in Q 24 8 feet 2 inches deep. 

No. 15. 

Area oval, I*' by device large standing bull, facing j one short thick horizontal line 
underneath j legend in four Gupta aksAarai (one missing) ShasAtAidasa " (Seal of) Shashthidasa." 

Found in P 24 c®, 9 feet 3 inches deep. 

No. 16. 

Matrix of red terracotta in the shape of a truncated cone, with incised shoulders. Area of 
face circular, diameter field is divided into four equal parts by two lines crossing at right angles. 
There is no device. The legend has not been read. 

Found in O 24 c*, 9 feet deep. 


No. 17. 

Matrix in form to No. 16. Area of face a rough circle, diameter there is no definite 

device ; only rough b'-naa m centre } the legend is &intly traced around the edge, and has not been read. 
Found in N 23 i*, depth unknown. 


No. 18. 

Matrix in shape a high cylinder of small diameter, with flaring base. Area of face circular, 
diameter device a three-arched chaitya with suxmountmg descent, a taurine lying on its side 

1C 2 
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niidemeath the chaitya, and a long very narrow npright rectangle in the right field, divided into 
three eqnal parts by two short cross lines. There is no legend. The type is extremely primitive, 
and the matrix may be referred with confidence to the 3rd century B.C. at latest. 

Pound in I 23 #, 1 8 feet deep. 


No. 19. 

Not a true seal, but an irregular piece of clay with the ahsharas : ma-^pti-fra-sya-vi . . . [or «;a]* 
Pound in O 23 5 feet 3 inches deep. 

No 20. 

A similar fragment, reading ghi-ra-tS^ra . . , 

Pound in O 23 d^j 6 feet 3 inches deep. 


APPENDIX B. 

Zist of Coim found at Pdtaliputra^ Site No. 1, Season 1912~13. 


1 

No. 

1 

Find-spot. 

Depth. 

: Metal. 

j 

Dosoripliou. , 

1 ' 

N 17d* 

2' 6" 

iE 

Kanishka (Vayu type). 

2 

P 2-la* 

V r 

M 

A large circulaL' coin of Shah 'Alam. 

3 

O20b* 

r 6"' 

M 

Circular, heavy, apparently modern (requires further cleaning). 

4. 

E21e* 

a' 

M 

Irregular oblong, defaced. 

5 

P 26b* 

3' 

M 

Large, square, earl^ rectangular cast. 

6 

T 22b^ 

3' 

M 

A small round coin of Milra type, in very poor condition. 

7 

J19o» 

4' 

M 

Circular, oast, elephant and chaitya type, good condition. 

8 

V 19o3 

3' 

M 

Small, square, poor condition j apparently early rectangular cast. 

9 

Q21b* 

8' 

m 

Circular, cast, elephant and cha%tya type, very good specimen. 

10 

H 18d* 

1 

2' Q" 

M 

Circular, in very poor condition ; apparently a M%tra coin. 

11 

: T 17c« 

1 

1 

5' 

M 

Oblong, copper in very poor condition, perhaps punch-marked. 

12 

H 17b« 

2' V 

M 

Square, punch-marked ; sun and taurine visible. 

IS 

E 17o« 

6' 8" 

M 

Irregular square, unrecognizable. 

14 

P17d* 

5' 

M 

Small square punch-marked, only solar symbol recognizable. 

15 

T 20o* 

2' 

M ' 

1 

Lai’ge, circular coin of Shah 'Alam. 

16 

1 17b* 

6' 

: M ' 

j 

Eectangular, punch-marked. 

17 

T 20ci 

2' 3'" 

M ' 

Etetangular punch-marked, taurine visible, and cruciform out- 
line. 

18 

1 17b* 

. 

5' 

M 

Oblong, unrecognizable ; perhaps punch-marked. 
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No 

1 Find-spot. 

Depth.. 

Afetal. 

Description. 

19 

j I 17a'‘ 

1 

6' 

1 

M 

Coin of IndramitrUi — fair condition . 

20 

* I 20a* 

1 

1 

4' O'' 

m 

j Elephant and ehaitya coin. 

21 

1 M ]6d2 

5' 

JE 

Large, circular thin, coin, type Kosam, e 200 B.C. Fragile. 

22 

i 0 2-la3 

1 

6' 

M 

1 

1 Much corroded, oblong; perhaps a copper punch-marked. 

23 

B 17di 

2' 

M 

Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. Good specimen. 

24 

Q 23a3 

3' 

iE 

Large, square, punch-marked, symbols on both sides, including 
sun and taurine 

25 

Q I7b» 

5' 

M 

Square, much eoiToded, unrecognizable. 

26 

S ISb^ 

4' 


Modern Muhammadan 

27 

S 

3' 

m 

Round, Muhammadan (Pathan Kings?) 

28 

R 22c» 

3' 

M 

Large, round, Kuahan coin, apparently Kanishka. 

29 

0 26c» 

8' 

m 

Large, round, Miim coin, in poor condition. 

80 

S 19a* 

3' 


Long, naiTow, rectangular ; no marks visible. 

81 

R 22c* 

3' 

1 

M 

Heavy, circular, unrecognizable, but possibly Kush&n. 

82 

M 15d» 

i 

JE 

Shah ^Alam 

83 

S 23b* 

3' 6" ! 


Shah ^Alam. 

34 

TL 15a* 

1 

4' 1 

1 

M 

Heavy, round, modern. 

35 

S 22a* 

1 

6' 1 

1 

M 

Modem Muhammadan. 

36 

Q ]5a* 

? 

jgsu 

Seven silver punch-marked coins, six square, one round. 

87 

R 21c* 

1' 

1 

m 

A square, cast coin, in very poor condition. 

38 

R 24d* 

»' 1 
1 

M 

Heavy irregular circle (perhaps Akbar?). 

39 

S 21c* 

0' 


Fragment, unrecognizable, of a rectangular coin. 

40 

S 29c* 

! 

3' 6" 

1 

M 

Thin, circular, primitive, cast; rev. tree within railing, obv 
" UiJain " symbol, elephant, etc. 

41 

0 18ai 

9' 

M 

Elephant and ehaitya coin, in poor condition. 

42 

P17ai 

r 

1 

M 

A broken and unrecognizable fragment of a rectangular coin'. 

43 

U 27a* 

6' 

M 

Originally square, broken, unrecognizable. 

44 

H 26c» 

5' j 

I 

M 

Long narrow piece of irregular copper, perhaps not a coin at all. 

45 

P 26b* 

V6" 1 

M 

Shah ^Alam. 

46 

0 2aba 

2' 9" 

m 

Thin, circular, primitive, cast ; tree on ftv. elephant, etc. 

47 

U 24a» 

Surface 


Unrecognizable. 
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No 

Pind-apot. 

Depth. 

Metal. 

Deaonpttoi]. 

48 

T 2lc^ 

6' 

i 

M 

Square, copper, unrecognizable. 

49 

a 20c2 

1 

m 

! Modern Muhammadan. 

6u 

U 23c* 

V 4" 

M 

! Thin, square, probably punch-marked. 

51 

U26bs 

2" 

m 

Unrecognizable fragment, doubtfully a coin. 

52 

TT 22a8 

2' 6" 

m 

1 Modern Muhammadan. 

53 

Qt 251)® 

14' 

M 

] Very large, heavy, square punch-marked coin, symbols on both 

; sides (sun, etc.). 

1 

64 

0 28d® 

4' 6" 

M 

JShjp/iant and Gliait^a coin. 

55 

T 25a^ 

3' 1 

M 

1 Thin, round, coin, Ghandragupta II Vikramaditya (?). 

1 

56 

S 24b® 

4' 

M 

Irregular, thin, oblong fragment (perhaps not a coin at all). 

67 

a 25b* 

10' 6" 

M 

1 

Ghandragupta II Vikramaditya. 

68 

a 28c* 

10' 2" 

iE 

► 

i Heavy, thick, round, unidentified. 

69 

S 29di 

4' 

1 

M 

1 

1 Ditto. 

60 

Q15b® 

6' 

M 1 

1 

1 

1 Large thin circular coin of primitive lype (cast) ohv. tree, wheel, 
etc , rev, " Ujjain " symbol, animal, rto. 

61 

S 28bi 

6' 6" 

M 

Early rectangular cast, in poor condition. 

62 

0 26c^ 

6' 2'" 

M 

Oblong punch-marked coin. 

68 

Spoil 

earth. 

j 

m 

Early, rectangular, cast. 

64 

I 23d® 

j 

3' 

M 

Large coin of gh&fi 'Alam. 

65 

I24ba 

4' 8" 

JE, 

Early, rectangular, cast. 

66 

S26V 

2' 


Shah 'A-lam. 

67 

S26d8 

2' 

M 

Modem. 

68 

T26d® 

? 


Modem N^epalese (a suspicious coin purporting to come from 1 5 
feet deep; probably introduced by cooly). 

69 

S26d® 

2' 

m 

Modern. 
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T he exoaYations in 1907, at the Western Petleih, Pagan, brought to light a large 
number of terracotta reliefs illustrative of the Jatatas.^ Quite close to the east 
of it is its sister pagoda, locally known the “Elder Sister,’* owing to the fact that it 

was probably built j&rst, but known officially as the Eastern Petleik. Its close proxi- 
mity to the first one, with which it is identical in design and structure, naturally led 
to the hope that it, also, might contain plaques similar to those found at the Western 
Petleik ; and these expectations were not disappointed, for, on excavating round its 
base, where lay the dSh'ia of the roof of the vaulted corridors, 171 entire plaques 
were recovered, as well as 178 fragments. These terracotta reliefs are in all parti- 
culars similar to those previously found at the sister pagoda, and superior in finish 
and execution to all others found at Pagan and elsewhere in Upper Burma. This 
points to the fact that they were made by the same artists and that no great length 
of time, therefore, intervened between the building of the two pagodas. The 
exact age of these two pagodas cannot be ascertained with any degree of cer- 
tainty, owing to the fact that, contrary to what is the case with the other monuments 
at Pagan, no mention whatever of them is made in the Burmese chronicles and in 
the inscriptions. But several considerations lead me to think that it is not earlier 
than the middle of the 11th century. Burmese tradition, corroborated by epigra- 
phioal evidence, affirms that, previous to the 11th century, the Sinhalese form of 
Southern Buddhism did not exist at Pagan ; the chronicles express this in pithy and 
drastic words: “before king Anoratha Buddhism was not hnomi at Pagan®’*; by 
“Buddhism” they understand and mean solely the Sinhalese form of BDLnayanism, 
introduced into Pagan in 1067 A.D., after the conquest of the Mon country 
which had received it in the 6th century A.D. ; they affirm that, previous to 
this date, the religion of the ArV and naga worship were paramount in the 

^ ror the reproduction of some of these see A. S, S., 1905-07, Ba. XLII — L. 

‘ MahSira]avafi-do-Erl, 1,269; Sasanalahkfixa-Catan 87/; 90 J'i Fagan Vanthokman Bajavah, 38, 39 ; PaganvathBajali- 
nikyam, 76, 76, 88; FaganzSjavad-sao, 109-10 y,- Ari-krl-attbuppatti, 16, See also my review on J. Stuart's JSiirma 
thronj/h fht aenivriait in the Journal, of the Surma Berearoh SooMjfj Vol. I, part I, pp. 122-181, where more references are 
fliven. 

■ See references given in Note 2; also nouveau document eur le iounOhime Urmm” par Ij. Finot, .d., 
Jaillet-Aodt, 1912, 121 jf, and my Sromnevah Report tor 1912-13, para. 46, p, 18. 
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land. Such a statement cannot be rejected lightly ; it is well known how prone 
J ndo-Chinese nations are to ascribe a hoary antiquity to the introduction of Buddhism 
into their land, generally pushing it back to the time of A^oka and not seldom 
to the very lifetime of the Master himself. This Burmese tradition, therefore, which 
is directly opposed to current ideas regarding the remote antiquity of the establish- 
ment of the present form of Buddhism in Burma proper^ and at variance also with 
national vanity and xiride, is but a statement of fact and strongly corroborates the 
epigraphical evidence furnished by votive tablets. The latter point to north-eastern 
and northern Indian influence, as well as Mahayanism and. perhaps, a form of 
Hinayanism not Sinhalese, but having its Canon written in Sanskrit ; and testi- 
mony of a similar kind is also supplied by the architectural style of the 
temples.^ Now, it is well known that the collection of tales commonly designated 
“ the Jatakas wns compiled in Pali and put into its present form in Ceylon, during 
the 6th century A.D. by the Buddhaghosa School ; thence it passed over to 
Thaton, and after the fall of this city, to Pagan, the Burmese capital. There is no 
evidence whatsoever to show that the art of making terracotta reliefs represent- 
ing Jatakas, whether glazed or not, was known at Pagan before the, for tlie Burmese, 
eventful year 1067 A.B.* The plaques at the two Petleik pagodas not only are 
ilustrations of the Jatakas, but follow rigorously the order and numbers of the 
Sinhalese recension and therefore of Fausb6ll*s edition, which is based mainly on 
Sinhalese manuscripts. As, from the avowal of the Burmese themselves, Southern 
Sinhalese Buddhism was not known at Pagan before that year, and as the Jatakas as 
iUustrated at Petleik follow the Sinhalese coUeotion which had already been 
known for several centuries to the Talaings, it is not unreasonable to infer that the 
art of making these reliefs was brought over from the Talaing country together with 
Talaing captives.* This inference is further strengthened by the fact, recorded 


1 See JReport cf the Superiatendevtf Araheaologtadl Survey, Burma, 1912-13, paro. 44, p. 17 ; L, do Boylio’s L’arohi- 
ieekareS^oue d!B!!Birime-Orie»t,ti\x,lY, and prindpally its oonolnsion, p. 8S6 ; also my appendix to it, Brimt de 
Vhiitoire de Bagau, p. 896 ffi fergosson's Sirtory of Indian andBatieru Arohiteoture, VoL II, Book VIII, p. 389^; 
S. B, B. B. 0.,-1911, p. 2 ; Ind%cm Bandit* «» the Land o/ Snow, 51 j A. Schiefnar's Taranatha** geaohioUe dee Buddhimas 
in Indien, pp. 72, 147, 256, 267 j Taw Sdn Ko, Some Mamarka on the Kalyani Inaonpfiona, 12 ff. 

> The Jataka together ^th its Commentary, 6 toIs, and its Cambi'idge translation nnder the editorship of B. B. Covoll ; 
a new Qoimaa translation is heii^ brought out by Dr. J. Dutoit, and Is, in many places, more reliable the Cambridge 
one. Burmese editiona and trandations are numarous 

* Eventful in that the Burmese, victorious in the field, were intelleotually the conque? ed ; for it is from that period that 

tke wonderful architectural and Bteiary activity, made Pagan for a fame the 1 uddhist metropolis of Indo-Chino, is to he 

dated. Bearly three centuries of Northern and North-Eastern Indian active influences had (dowly prepared the Burmese 
thoroughly to astimilate the Talaing civilization introduced hy King Anoratba’s conquest; from thn.* tp Ti o wilting was adapted 
to common use hy the adoption of afordgn alphabet to represent Burmese sounds, and insoriptions on stono or brick, in Ihlaing 
and Burmese, appeared at Fagan ; the Tipitakas are transliterated into the newly adopted alphabet. Sanskrit is deflnitdy aban- 
doned as a vehicle of religions teaching and, with it, the form of Mahayanism then extant at the Burmese capital, and super- 
seded by Pali ; the court and the people receive the teaching of Hinayanism at the feet of Talaing monks, and under Tn/Uan and 
Talaing suporviuon the most magniflcant temples are built in tapid sueoestion. It » remarkable that, as yet, no stone insorip- 
iions in Ihlain^ Burmese or PSll have been found af Bayan antedating the year 1067 A.L., though to an earlier date helong- 
some terracotta votive tahlfita with a short Sanskrit insoription, generally the stanza " Ye dharmmS heta yrabkaod** la 
north Indian letters and in every particular similar to those of B uddha Gaya ; the question whether these votive with 

Sanskrit on them were made at Pagan or imported by pilgrims, is as yet a moot point; hut there is no doubt— for sumo- 
moulds have been found and are now in the Pagan Musoum— that those with Pali inscriptions wereman'o&etured on the qpot. 

* The " Thagya-phaya ” (Cukra-phura) Pagoda at Thaton, which is said to have been built under orders of King Anoratha 
whim he took that mty, was, up to a few yoars ago, adorned with beautiful glazed terracotbi reliefs ; so, too, the Shwegogyi 
near Pegu, in the heart of the Talaing oountty. 
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in both the Talaing and Burmese ohronioles/ that ing Anoratha, besides tlie Pali 
Canon and its commentaries and a large number of learned monks, carefully chose 
and brought over to Pagan the best artists and artlzans he could find, namely : 
architects, masons, sculptors in stone and wood, gold and silversmiths, etc., implying 
thereby that skilful workers did not exist then at the Burmese capital. 

The plaques at the Petleik pagodas are inserted and fit exactly in small panels 
evidently made to receive them on the interior walls of the circumambulatory 
corridors. This is suf&oient to show that the Eastern and W estern Petleik j)agodas 
are not earlier than the conquest of the Talaings in 1067, although they may 
have been among the very earliest that were built after that event. This view is 
supported by the testimony of votive tablets found in the debAs among the plaques 
and bearing the name of king Anoratha ; and a fragment of an inscription in the 
Talaing language which was found at the Western Petleik, and which undoubtedly 
recorded the foundation of the pagoda, is another proof of its age, which can be 
placed between A.D. 1067-1059.* 

As in Ceylon, so in Pagan, the Jatakas rapidly won the heart of the people- 
The example of the founders of the two Petleik pagodas, whoever they may have 
been, was not lost upon subsequent builders, and the principal temples in Pagan 
were ornamented with a complete series of the Pali Jatakas. 647 in number.® As 
far as I am aware. Pagan is the only place where several series of pictorial represent- 
ations of the complete collection of the Jatakas were made on terracotta. Seven 
pagodas were thus ornamented ; they are, in the order of the dates of their 
foundation, the following ; — 

(1) The Eastern Petleik. 

(2) The Western Petleik ,* founders unknown, but probably Anoratha or 

Manuha or both, 1067-69. 

(3) The Shwesandaw, built by king Anoratha after his return from 

Srikshetra or Old Prome ; exact date unknown, but probably contem- 
porary with the two Petleik or built soon after. 

(4) The Shwezigon, built by Anoratha in 1069, and enlarged by Kyanzit- 

tha (1081»-1112). 

(6) The Ananda, built by Kyanzit-tha ; it is said to have been begun in 

1082 and completed in 1090 A.D. 

(6) Bhammarajika, built by Narapatisithu (1174-12ill) ; the Mi was placed 

on it in 1198 A.B. 

(7) Mahgalaoeti, built in 1241 A.I). by Tarukpreman (1266-1286). 

Other complete series were made to ornament the terraces of — 

(8) The Nandaw-ye, at Myanzaind,'* near Kyauksfi, about 1300 A.B. 


^ Talaing Eagataht p. 11, and all the BnmeBe histories. 

* -4. S. jE , 1906-07, PI. L. 

* This is the ntimher of stories in PanshSU's and in all other editions ; the tradition, however, always g^ves the nnmher as 
560 ; it is an interesting and important fact that the West Petleik nnmhers its plaques up to 550, thus agreting with the tradi- 
tion; the three additional Jatakas at the Petleik are: Velama-jat (497), Mahagovinda-jat (498) and the Snaiedhapapdita-jgt 
(499). As far as 1 have been able to ascertain up to now, the other temples follow the usual number 647 j further researdb, 
however, win show whether they followed the Petitik or not; 

N 
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(9) The Shwesigon, at Makkhava, lietwoeii Mandalay and Kyaiiks^, built by 

Tazathingyan about 1300 A D. 

(10) The Pathodawgyi, at Amarapuraj built in 1820 by Bagy-daw (1819- 

1887). 

Thus, the development of this art in Burma proper extends over a period of 
nearly eight centuries (1057-1820) " I have arranged the selections shown in the 
plates according to the dates of the pagodas in the order given in the above list, so 
that this development, I ought rather to say decadence, may be traced more easily ; 
and I have given as many representations of Ihe same Jataka from the different 
temples as was possible, in order to illustrate the different artistic conceptions of the 
same story by the several artists through the centuries. 

It will be remarked that the reliefs of the Pathodawgyi are the only ones that 
are thoroughly Burmese in character and conceived according to modern Burmese 
art. The princely costumes are those of the period (1820), and were still being 
worn when the British annexed Upper Burma (1885). A comparison between 
Modern Burmese and Siamese art will show that it is essentially the same. {Of. 
the illustrations in Mission pavie : Becherches sm' la liU4rature du Oemhodget du 
Laos et du Siam.) 

The "With the exception of the plaques at Pathodawgyi, which 

are of white marble with the figures unskilfully painted in green, yellow and black 
on the white ground of the marble, all the others are in baked earth. The earliest, 
namely, those from the Petleik and the Shwesandaw differ from the others in two 
particulars ; they are neither glazed nor surrounded by the usual two bands divided 
by strings of bead ornaments. All the others are covered with a thick layer of 
green glaze; this was intended as a protection against sun and rain, to which 
the plaques are exposed, except in the case of the Petleik, in which they are on 
the interior walls of a roofed corridor. That this precaution was a wise one is 
exemplified in the case of the Shwesandaw, where, being exposed to the weather 
and unglazed, they have so badly deteriorated, that it is often almost impossible 
to make anything of them [of. PI. lAlyfig. 13a). But, though this layer of glaze 
served this purpose well, it was generally applied so thickly as to blur, to a great 
degree, the nicety of the details, and so make the figures appear much 
rougher and more inartistic than in most oases they must in reality have been. 
Pigure 22 on Plate LIII, from the Pagan Shwezigon, is a good illustration 
of this; on this plaque, the glaze coating is very thin, and the result is 
that the perfection of the details in the figures is very much more apparent than in 
the other plaques. There is no reason to believe that the workmanship of the 
great majority of the other plaques in the different temples was very much inferior 
to this particular one ; unskilful glazing idostly made all the difference, as a careful 
examination of the unglazed terracotta of Petleilc will show. 


1 SoiDfi plaques wexfi found at the Mingun pagodi^ hegun in 1790 by Bodawpaya, but never completed ; they are about 
the ^rst I have seen j bremn. and white glaze has been applied to them bo thieldy aa almost eomplctely to ohlitetateoU dettUt 

andeven, in some eases, the l^endshdow. Suoh as could ho reoovered have been placed in the Mandalay Falaoe Museum . * 

> The subject o* terracotta i^ues and fresooes will be more fully treated in a forthcoming monograph on the two 
Petleik pugodas, which will indude all the hos-roliefs found tha'e. 
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The Legends . — The legends on the plaques are written in the so-called Psli 
characters current at that time in Pagan (1057-1300), and which are found on most 
of the inscriptions The legends on the plaques of the Pathodawgyi (1820), how - 
ever, are in the round characters which came into vogue during the reign of 
Bodawpaya, about a centui’y ago. None of these inscriptions, whatever their age, 
offers any difficulty in deciphering 

These legends may be divided into two sets : 1st, those that are all in Pali, giving 
the name of WiQjdtaka followed by its number ; these are found at both the Petleik, 
at the Pagan Shwezigon, the Ananda^ and the Pathodawgyi. The plaques of the 
Petleik differ from all others in Pagan, in that the legend is written on the top of 
and not below the scene represented ; this is the case also at the Pathodawgyi. 2nd, 
those that are both in Pali and Burmese, as on the plaques of the Dhammarajika, 
the Mangalaceti, the Nandawye and the Singaing Shwezigon ; in the case of the 
first two pagodas, the Burmese is immediately followed by the number of ihQjataka ; 
the numbers are missing on most of the plaques of the latter two. The Pali gives 
the name of the jdtaka and the Burmese designates the state of existence in which the 
Bodhisattva had been reborn in that particular story ; for instance : “ Baka-jat, 
Phurhaloii ha phrao i, 236,” that is : Baka-jataka ; the Bodhisattva (phurhaloh) is 
a fi.sh (PI. UVfjfig. 29). Sometimes the word phurhaloh is omitted, as in PI. LV, 
^g. 33, ** Gahamha-jat ; ocmmay 434 ” ; that is, “ Cakkavaka-jataka ; goose ” ; here 
it is to be understood that the Bodhisattva was at that time a goose. The form of 
many of the Burmese words in these legends evidences the important fact that the 
speUing of most words was far yet from being settled, and that the art of writing 
Burmese was still in its infancy ; the people were at that time grappling with the not 
too easy problem of representing adequately the sounds of their Tibeto-Burman speech 
with the characters of an Indian alphabet. That they were helped in this by the 
Talaings, there can be no doubt ; Talaing influence may be seen in many forms, 
such as rasiy ”= Sanskrit fsz; 8ettJhiy=2h\i setthi; dram Sanskrit / 

the Talaing influence is seen in the initial “6”; hrumhma^’brahma ; •pl-thak' 
s^nd ” = " pe-tah-smd ” a steersman, in which expression the word ” sma ” now khma ” 
is a pure Talaing word. One of the very oldest specimens of written Burmese is to 
be found on PI. LII, fig. 13a ; this plaque is from the Shwesandaw (1057-69), and is 
the only one found with an inscription among the few terracotta tablets found at 
this pagoda ; the legend reads : “ Vattaka~jao ; phurhdlon nmm cmyof^ ** Vattaka- 
jataka ; the Bodhisattva (is) a quail king,” 

Some of the titles of the Jatakas differ slightly as to spelling; a list of such, so 
far as they are found among the plaques reproduced in this paper, is given below. 
Others have been given a name altogether different from that in Pausb6lL*s Sinhalese 
and Burmese editions; for instance: Kosalardj a jdtaka'* for BUgiUkosala 
jdtaka** (PL LI, fig. 7); ** Botthapdta jdtaka** iov Bddha-jdtaka** (PI. LVII, 
fig. 4i4i). In the former case “Lhigiti ** has been dropped; in the latter, the aitists 


1 temple has also 1.472 plaques mth inscriptiionB in Talsing. Those on the lower tier are illnstratiye of the 

contest between the Buddha and MSia; those on the upper tiers, about 400 in numhei^ lUnstrats the Ten Great Jatakas 
(Mahanipitta. lausbdU VoL Vl ) } these latter have all been photographed, and I hope soon to be able to undertake an edition 
of them. The plaques with Pali legends are on the middle terraces. (7/1 J3. Tl, J*. I®. O,, 1911. p. 1 ff". 
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have called tlie story (Xo. 145. i, 495) by this name, because, in it, of tbetwo parrots, 
the Youuffer Pottliapada, is the Bodhisattra, -whereas in the other (No. 198 ii, 132) 
it is the elder Badha, which is the future Buddha. Again, in fig. 57 (Plate LX, 
No. 7, in the 6th iw; we hare “ AggihcibMrachaja-jatalia"' for “ Aggiha^jdtaka ” ; 
the lo-aiyer title is the one generally found in Burmese editions. 

TecIndqiie. - 'Wio words Al. A. Poucher wrote summing up the technique of the 
Boro-Budur lias-rcliefs, apply exactly to the ten-acotta plaques of Burma: “The 
capital and most apparent defect of these bas-reliefs is the inability always evinced by 
the artists - notwithstanding all their manual dexterity— to create figures possessed 

of a characteristic individuality 'i'he fact is manifest. They are 

capable of representing types, but not individuals. They have one pattern for the 
king w'hioh is also used to represent gods, just as that of the queen is also used for 
goddesses; one pattern for a monk which, barring the head-dress, represents as well 
the Buddhas ; a pattern for a courtier, an ascetic, a brahman, a warrior, etc. And 
this one model they use on every occasion.”^ A cursory examination of the 
plaques will bear out the justice of this remark ; the personages are almost in every 
case the same ; aU the kings, all the queens, all the ascetics, aU common men and 
women are the same, depicted after one unalterable pattern ; the very physiog- 
nomy of the divers actors in each is almost identically the same; and, except 
perhaps in the plaques of the Petleik and of the Pathodawgyi pagodas, the attitudes 
of the figures are very few, and can probably be reduced to not many more than 
six or seven.® All this makes these bas-reliefs look very stiff and conventional ; 
but this very " conventional and stereotyped character of the Jataka scenes makes it 
probable that parallels may some day be traced in India,”® at least during the 
period of Indian mediseval iconography. Indeed, excepting the style of the houses, 
■everything almost in these plaques is Indian, including even the cast of counte- 
nance. Influences from Southern, Central and Eastern India are discernible in the 
dress, more especially of the women, and in the fashion of making up the hair in a 
chignon falling gracefully low on the shoulder ; in the distended earlobes with 
enormous ear-ornaments* ; in the armlets, crowns of kings and gods, etc., as a com- 
parison with, for instance, Rajendralal-Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. I, PI. XIX, 
XXII, XXY, XXVI, XYII, XXXI, Yol. II, PI. XXII, Cunningham’s Archm- 
logic(d Survey of Indiut Vol, I, PI. X, and Griinwedel’s Olasuren a/us Paga/n, p. 64, 
fig, 48, will show. There can be not the least doubt that the influence seen at work 
in the plaques of Pagan have mainly emanated from the other side of the Bay of 
Bengal ; but it will be remarked also that the Talaings and the Burmese, in copy- 
ing, have impressed a character and style of their own on these pictorial representa- 
tions of the Jatakas, and so created, to a certain extent, a new school, founded on 
the mediseval Indian one, which may be termed the Pagan School, and their 
technique, the Pagan technique. 


^ n. JB. J*. JSL 0, 1909 " Le Stopa de Boro-Badiu:,” p. 41. 

ProfsBsw Gi&nwedd in liis CUtuuren a«s Pagan (in the VdrofflmtlUiiuugm am detn Zdnigliehen Miuewn JVr 
TrSUherkunde), p. 4, tednees them, from the plaques from the Mangelaceli at his disposal, to four. 

* ArcheBolegteal Pafloraiio* in India, 1906-07, Dr. J. H. Marshall, J.E. A, 8, Oct. 1907, p. lOQS. 
qf. " Buddhut Art in India,” p. 2 and note 8, 86 j Granwedel'a GHatnren ana Pagan, p. 10, 16 j Phayre's 
Mittorg of Bvma, v. 89. 
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Frescoes . — Between Nyaun^-U and Pagan, at tho village of TTet-Kyi-In, is 
the Ku-byauk-kyi pagoda. No account of its foLiiulatioii is found in the chronicles 
nor in any of the inscriptions as yet known Tradition, however, assigns its founda- 
tion to King Kyanzit-tha (1084-1112) and in the VhTira'CaTi-lcmha^ a Burmese 
work in verse, in wbicli are recorded the dates of pagodas and the names of the 
founders, its erection is likewise ascribed to the same king ; moreover, in an inscrip- 
tion traced with ink on one of the interior walls (3f the pagoda itself, it is stated that 
it was repaired in A,D. 1 468 ; the intervening years between the closing years of 
Kyanzit-tha’s reign and that of tlie restoration of the building numljer only a little 
over 850, so that tradition and the statement of the Phura-cafi[-lahka may be accepted 
with plausibility. The interest attaching to this pagoda does not lie in any 
peculiarity of its architectural style, but in the fine frescoes painted on the interior 
walls depicting scenes from the Jatakas. Their style is very much the same as that 
of the terracotta reliefs, and here again Indian influence is obvious. The relation 
ship between them and the paintings of Ajanta is striking.^ 

The complete series of the Jatakas was painted half on the southern and half 
on tho northern wall. What now remains on the northern wall measures 13' 11" 
in length and 3' 5" in breadth ; and on the southern wall 6' 11" X 3' 5". Most of 
what has disappeared was lost through the vandalism of a German, who, in 1899, 
did his best to remove them to a museum in Germany ; and aU would probably 
have disappeared, had he not been discovered before he could cany his intention into 
effect ; what he had already removed from the walls he got rid of on the discovery 
of his theft. Out of the 647 frescoes which were originally painted, only 210 re- 
main. Each Jataka measures X ; the ground is chocolate ; the hair is 
painted black ; the dress of the personages, as well as the trees, black and white ; 
and the nude parts of the body are coloured in burnt sienna. The legends are both 
in Pali mnd archaic Burmese ; the numbers immediately after the Burmese are the 
serial numbers of the Jatakas in each I^ipdta or Book, the whole collection being 
divided into twenty-two Books. Eigure 57 in Plate LX shows aU that remains of 
the frescoes on the south waU ; they cover an area of 6' 11" x 3' 6". Eigures 58 
and 59 are portions of the same. 

Another pagoda has similar frescoes ; it is at Nyaung-TJ, four miles to the east 
of Pagan. These paintings seem to be of the same age as those of the Ku-byauk- 
kyi. 

In the descriptions of the illustrations the words " right ” and " left refer to 
the right and left of the reader. 

List of the Jatakas. 

The titles of the Jatakas are given according to EausbolTs edition ; titles spelt 
differently or altogether different are placed within brackets after the numbers of 
the plaques reproduced in this paper. When the same scene is reproduced several 
times or representations of it from other pagodas are to be found in other publica- 
tions, an asterisk is placed before the title of the Jataka. As the plaques are 
Slumbered consecutively, I have not given the numbers of the plates in which they 


‘ Of, also the ^tes in ITonoher^B Iconograpkit hwddiigiu StVInde. 
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apljcar ; lur tiie frescoes of tlio ICa-braiik-kyi (PI. LX). I have given the number of 
the figure, tlien of the row, and. lastly, of the particular fresco in which the scene is 
represented ; for instance, for 57-IV. 15 lo«4k up fig j/ (PI. LX), the third fresco in 
the fourtli row. 


A. S. R 

All.. 

I)b, 

P. P, 

Glas , 


Kb.. 

Me.. 

Ny., 

Pel., 
Sd., 
Sh. P., 
Sli. S., 


Abbreinations. 

Arobieologieal Survey of India, Report for 190G-U7. 

Ananda Temple, Pagan (Plate LIY). 

Dhammarajika Pagod.*!, Pagan (Plate LV) 

Eastern Petleik Pagoda, Pagan (Plates L and LI). 

GriinwedePs Gimitre/i w'i Patfan, in the Veroffenthchiingen avs 
dent KdaiglieJieii MustitM fin' YolherJcunde. 

Fresooes of the Kubyaukkyi Pagoda, Pagan (Plate LX) . 
Mangalaceti, Pagan ( Plate LVI) . 

Nandawye Pagoda, near KrauksS (Plate LVII) . 

PatliodaTfgyi Pagoda, Araarapura, near Mandalay (Plate LIX). 
Sh^ivesandaw Pagoda, Pagan (Plate LII) . 

Shwezigon Pagoda, Pagan i Plate LIII). 

Shwezigon Pagoda, Singling, near Kyauks§ (Plate LVIII). 


List of Jdtalas, 


’^A g g i k a, 

A^d^hhuta, 

Atthasadrara, 

*A nahliirati, 
Apannaka, 

*A m b a, 

A V a r i y a, 

*A sampad&na, 
Asatamanta, 
Asilakkbana, 
Ucchanga, 

U d a ii 0 a n i, 

dapauadusaka, 

*Ulfika, 

E k a r a j a, 
a k k a t a, 

*E atthabSri, 
Kanavera, 
a p h a, 

Ealandnka, 

Ealakanpi, 

K i m p a k a, 
Enndakaptlva, 
Knmbhlla> 
Enl&vaka, 

E u h a k a, 

Ee^LBila^ 

E o tt i y a. 


Sh. S,, 4S ; Kb 57-VI, 7 (aggikabbaradvaja). 
Kb. 5*J-ni, 3. 

Kb. 57-IY, 6. 

Kb. 57-ni, U ; Glas. p. 10, fig. IG. 

Eb. 5S-I, 1 (Apannaka). 

Ny. 4.3 j Kb. 57-YI, E ; A. S. R., pi. XLIII 
E. P. 9 (aYariya). 

Kb. 67-VI, 9 j Glas. p. 11, fig. 18. 

Kb. 59-111, 2. 

Kb. 57-YI, 4. 

Kb. 57-111, 11 (Uceahga). 

Kb. 67-V, 6 (Udaneanila). 

Sb. S. 49 (Udapanatasa) j Pd. 54. 

E. P. 5 j Sb. P. 20 ; Pd. 53 (Uluga). 

Dh. 30. 

E. P. 4 J Pd. 62 ; Kb. 57-VI, 3. 

Kb. 57-1, 7 ; Glas. p. 21, fig. 30. 

Me. 36 (Kanarira). 

Kb. 58-11, 1 j Glas. p. 19, fig. 28. 

Kb. 57-YI, 5. 

Kb. 67-IV, 6. 

Kb. 57-IV, 7. 

Kb. 67- Y, 9 (Knn^apuva). 

Bb. 28 (Knbbila). 

Kb. 68-11, 8. 

Kb. 67-17, 11. 

Mo. 85 (Kelisila'i. 

Eb. 57-YI, S. 
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h a d i r a n g a r a, 
Kharassara, 
Gadrabhaj 
G a n d h a r a, 

^G a m a n i, 

*G 0 d li a, 

Ghat&san a., 
Cakkavaka, 

audakinnara, 
Cullasetthij 
«T a k k a, 
Taadulaualij 
Tayodhamina, 

*T i 1 1 i r a, 

*T i 1 a m u 1 1 h i, 

T h u s a, 

Dighitikosala, 

*D ubbalakattha, 

Durajanaj 

'^D evadbammaj 

Nangallsa^ 

N a c c aj 
N a n d a^ 

Nandiyamiga, 

*N anacehanda, 

N e ru, 

Paflcagaru, 

P a n II i k aj 
Parosata^ 

P a 1 a s a^ 
Bhimasena, 

*B berivada, 

*B a k a, 

Bandhanag&raj 
*B a V e r u, 

B a h i y a^ 

B i 1 a r a, 

M a m 8 a, 

*M akkhadeva, 

M a n g a 1 a^ 

M a 0 c h a^ 

*M a n d b a t u, 
Migapotaka^ 
Mittavindakaj 
M u a i k a^ 

udulakkbana^ 
Rr a d b a^ 
-^Lakkbaaa, 

-*Y a t' t a k a, 


Sh. S. 4*7 {Kbatii'ciiika ; GKi'.. p .13, tig. 3’?. 

Kb. 67-IV, 1 (Kbar.t’^atia ■ . 

Kb. 57- V, ]l (Katrabba). 

Me. 38. 

Kb. 57-Ij S j Glas. p. 15, tig. *23. 

Ale. 37; A. S.R., pi. XLVl. 

Kb. 57-VI, 11. 

Db. 33 (Cakavaka), 

ill. P. 12 (Caudakiniiar!) ; GUs j> 00, fig. <39, 

Kb. 59-1, 1 (Culasetthi) . 

Ny. 40 ; Kb. 57-111, 7 (Tagga). 

Kb. 59-1, 2. 

Kb. 58-111, 2. 

Kb. 57-11, 9 ; A. S. II. pi. XLV j Glas. p. &.3, fig. 64. 

E. P. 3 (Thibavaceba ; some Burmese editions bave Tirivaceba). 
Sb. P. 19 ; A. S. R. p. XLIV. 

An. 27, 

E. P. 7 (Kosalaraja). 

Ny. 42 (°kattba) ; Kb. 57-V, 5. 

Kb. 57-111, 8. 

Sb S. 45 ; Kb. 39-1, 3 ; A. S. R. pi. XLTl. 

Kb. 5 7- VI, 1 (Nangalisa). 

Kb. 59-11, 1 (Najja), 

Kb. 57-11, 11 (Nanta). 

Db. 32 (Nantiya). 

Pd. 56; A. S. E. pi. XLV (l)otb=Nanaobanda). 

E. P. 10. 

Kb. 57-VI, 10. 

Kb. 67.V. 2. 

Kb. 57-VI, 1. 

E. P. 6. 

Kb. 57-IV, 2 (Bbimmasena) , 

Kb. 58-III, 3 ; Glas. p. 12, fig. 20. 

Sb. P. 18 ; Db, 29 ; Kb. 37-11, 10. 

Me. 34 (BandbanAkara). 

Sh. P. 21 j Sh. S, 50 (Paveni). 

Kb. 57-V, 8. 

Kb. 67-VI, 6 (Bilara). 

An. 26 (Sabbamamsa). 

Kb. 57-1, 9 (Maghd®) ; A. S, R. pi. XLII. 

Kb. 67-IV, 9. 

Kb. 50-11, 3. 

E. P. 2 (Mandbata) ; Pd. 51. 

E. P. 8 (Miga° ; some Bunneee editions have : Aligaposaka). 
Kb. 67-V, 4 (Mittavinta). 

Kb. 58-11, 2 (Maniga). 

Ny. 41 ; Kb. 67-111, 10. 

An. 25 ; Ny. 44 (Pottbapata) ; Glas. p. 68, fig, 62. 

Sh. P. 17 ; Kb, 57-1, 11 ; A. S E. pi. XLII. 

Sd. 13“, 13^■ Kb. 57-11, 7 (Vattaka) j Glas. p. 102, fig. 82.. 
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V a ri n a r 0 li a, 

V a n n n p a t h a, 

* V anarinda, 
y alahassa, 

y e r i, 

a k u 0 a, 

Sankhadhama, 
*Satapatta, 
Sabbasamharaka, 
S a ra u g g a, 
Samnddavanija, 

S a m m 0 d a m a n a, 
Sarambha, 

S a 1 a k a, 

S a 1 i 6 t a k a, 
Sirikalakaiini, 
SllaviznamBa, 
*Subhavihari, 


S u r a p a 11 a, 

*S e r 1 V a n i j a, 


Dh. 81 (yapnamha) . 

Kb 58-1, 9i (yannapatlia)r 
Kb. 58-III, 1 ; A.S R. pi. XLIII. 

An. 24< (Valahaka). 

Kb. 67-y, 8. 

Sh. S. 46 (Sakuna) j Kb. 57-11, 8 (Saguaa). 

Kb. 59-111, 1 

Pd. 55 ; Glas. p. 78, fig. 60. 

Kb. 67-iy, 10 (Sabbasahaiika), 

B. P. 11 (Samukka). 

Mo. 89 (Samnndapaniya) . 

Kb. 59-11. 2. 

Kb. 67-iy, 10 
B. P. 1. (Sala). 

Kb. 57-y, 7 (SaUtaka). 

All. 28 (Sirikalakandi). 

Kb. 57-lV, 8 (Silavimatfasa). 

Kb. 57-1, 10 (Stikkliavihari ) ; Glae. p. 79, fig. 62 (through inadver- 
tence, Griinwedel gives this title as Sukkavihari, but the legend 
on the plaque has rightly sukhavihari). 

Kb. 57-iy, 8 (Suiapana). 

Kb. 58-1, 8 (Seriva merely ) ; Glas. p. 78, fig. 61. 


Pig, 1. SaIiAKA-jAtaka— 2di9. 

(Fmah. U. B66.) 

A snake-charmer gets his livelihood by making a monkey play with a snake. 
He goes to a festival, merrymaking for seven days, after entrusting his monkey to 
a merchant who is the Bodhisattva ; on his return, he beats the monkey, ties him up 
and falls asleep ; the animal loosens his bond, runs up a mango tree, eats a mango 
and throws the stones on the sleeper, who tries to coax him down with the intention 
of giving him a sound thrashing ; but the animal flees and is lost in the forest. 

On the right hand ,with an umbrella above him, and seated on a stool, is the 
merchant ; he seems to be holding a conversation with the monkey up in the mango 
tree ; this is not in accordance with the story, in which only the snake-charmer 
and the monkey are in the forest. On the left, the snake-charmer, holding in both 
hands what appears to be a large snake. 

The legend reads : Sdla for Salaha. The umbrella, in iiU these plaques, indicates 
the Bodhisattva. It will be remarked that all the trees, excepting the palm and 
cocoanut trees, are conventional ; the animals, on the other hand, are flnely modelled. 


Big. 2. MandhAttj-jAtaka— 268. 

(Fmah, U. 310.) 

Mandhata was king in the first cycle; he lived through innumerable ages. 
Discontented with his kingdom, he sets rolling the “ Wheel of Empire ” and goes to 
the Trayastrim^ heaven, whose king Sakra, gives him half his kingdom to rule over. 
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Still discontented with this, he comes down again to earth, where he dies at last in a 
park, surrounded by his courtiers. 

Mandhata in his chariot, arrives at the Trayastrim^a heaven ; behind him, a 
figure is holding an umbrella over him. The elephant, somewhat defaced, is Airavata, 
Sakra*s monture, and indicates the latter’s heaven. The larger figure above the 
elephant is Sakra on his stone-seat and, behind him, a devata, placed there to 
represent the throng of gods who came to meet MandhiLta. Between the latter 
and Sakra is a small broken object which cannot be identified. Perhaps it repres- 
ents the Wheel (qakra) of Mandhata. The inscription reads . Mandhatorjat. 

Pig. 3. Tieitavaooha-jataka — 269 
(Faush. ii. 314.) 

Tiiitavaocha, the Bodhisattva, was then a brahmin in Benares, and became an 
ascetic on his father’s death. The king, quelling a disturbance on his frontiers, is 
worsted in an encounter, and flees on his war elephant through the forest. He arrives 
at Tirltavaccha’s hermitage, and, overcome with a parching thirst, manages to 
get down into the well, but he finds it impossible to come out of it. After a 
time, the hermit, who has been coUecting fruits in the forest, arrives at the spot, see-? 
the king’s plight, rescues him and tends him for two or three days. The king shows 
his gratitude by building a hut for Tiii^vaccha in his own park and attending 
to his wants. 

In the middle of the plaque, the well with the king at bottom ; on the right 
Tintfavaccha, the ascetic, comes to rescue the king ; above the well, the elephant 
waiting for the latter, and under him, three steps leading to the well. 

The inscription reads : Tiritmaccha. Some Burmese editions have 
Tirwaccha. 


Pig. 4. Kakka^’a-jAtaka— 267. 

(Favah. ii. 341.) 

The Bodhisattva becomes an elephant and lives in the Himalayas. Not far off 
is a lake wherein lives a monstrous crab, as large, it is said, as a threshing floor; it 
feeds on the elephant that come to drink at the lake. The Bodhisattva resolves to 
put an end to the monster ; so, he allows him to catch hold of his leg with its claw ; 
the elephant pulls and tugs, but in vain ; he cannot so much as make him budge ; he 
trumpets with the fear of death ; all the herd flees, including his mate ; but on call- 
ing her she comes back and, to secure her mate’s release, gives high praise to the 
crab ; the latter, on hearing the female voice, lets go its hold, and immediately the 
Bodhisattva crushes it to death with one foot. 

The plaque represents the crab holding the elephant in its daw. On the left, 
badly broken, may be seen the Bodhisattva’s mate inducing the monster to let go its 
bold. Cf. Ounningham’s Bharhut, PI. XXV, 2, and frontispiece to Vol. ii of the 
Gamhridge translation of the Jdtdkm. Qf, PL i, fig. 2, Arohneological Exploration 
m India, 1906''07, p. 1004. 


c 
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iPiG. 5. Ul’&ka-jataka— 270. 

{Fausb. U. 362.) 

In the first cycle, men chose a handsome, portly and perfect man as their king ; 
the quadrupeds chose the lion as king ; and the fish selected as theirs the monster fish 
Ananda. Then, all the birds thought it was but meet for them to have a king also : 
so, they assembled on a rook in the Himalayas to choose one. The choice fell 
on the owl. The crow, however, disliking the surly and unprepossessing mien of the 
owl, rose up in the air and entered a protest against his election; furious, the 
owl pursued him. This, it is said, was the beginning of the deadly feud 
between crow and owl. The birds then elected the golden goose for their king. 

The upper three birds represent all the birds assembled in the Himalayas, 
the loAver three are the heroes of the story ; on the right, the owl ; on the left, the 
golden goose ; and between them, the crow. Of. fig. 20, from the Shwezigon, Pagan, 
and fig. 63, from the Pathodawgyi Pagoda, Amarapura. 

Pig. 6. PalIsa-jItaka— 370. 

{Fausb. Hi. 23.) 

The Bodhisattva was a golden goose ; he lived in a golden cave on mount Ohittakuta. 
On the road he frequented there was a butea tree, and upon it he would rest ©very day 
while going to and fro. In the course of time he made friends with the sprite dwell- 
ing in that tree. One day, a fowl, having eaten a ripe banyan finit, came to the 
butea tree and dropped its excrement into one of its forks. Soon after a young banyan 
shot up and grew to the height of four inches. The golden goose, on seeing it, advised 
the tree sprite to destroy it, for if he did not do so, the banyan would soon destroy 
the butea tree. But the sprite would not listen, and the banyan, growing, broke 
down the tree, the abode of the tree-god falling to the ground with a branch. 

To the left, on a very much conventionalized tree, is the tree-god, with folded 
hands, listening to the advice of the Bodhisattva, the head only of the golden goose 
is visible, the body being broken off. 

Pig. 7. I)lGHITIKOSALA-Ji.TAKA— 371. 

{Fausb. Hi. 211.) 

Brahmadatta, king of Benares, subjugates the kingdom of Kosala, and its king, 
Di^ti flees with his queen and hides in abject poverty ; their scm, Dighavu, is the 
Bodhisattva. Some years after, Bighiti and his queen are found out, and they are 
tortured and put to death by Brahmadatta. Dighavu witnesses the horrible execu- 
tion and swears revenge. He enters the service of Brahmadatta ; one day, in the 
forest, as the king is sleeping with his head on the lap of the Bodhisattva, the latter 
raises bis swOrd to smite him, but forbears, remembering the last words of his father 
asking him to have forbearance. At that very moment, Brahmadatta opens his 
-eyes, sees the sword and begs for his life; explanations ensue, and both became great 
friends. When back at the palace, the king of Benares asks of Bgihavu to make dear 
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the meaning of Dighifci’s last words. Dighavu receives back the throne of his 
forefathers. 

The plaque represents two distinct scenes. On the left, Brahmadatta sleeping on 
the Bodhisattva’s lap ; the latter has his sword raised ; the tree, which is very schema- 
tic, represents the forest ; on the right, seated alone on a stool, Bighavu explains 
the hidden meaning of his father’s words. His figure is badly spoiled and the 
umbrella over him is broken off, but the traces of it are still quite visible. In front 
of him is Brahmadatta, and behind him, his queen. The faces are broken, but 
the queen can be made out by her developed breasts, and by her heavy chignon and 
large ear-ornaments in distended ear-lobes, which bespeak South Indian influence. It 
will be remarked that, in both scenes, the Bodhisattva is very much taller than the 
other figures. The principal personage in a group is generally much taller than 
the others, whether it be the Bodhisattva, a king or a queen ; this is particularly the 
case in the stone carving of the Ananda corridors. Legend : “ Kosalardjorjdt 
371*' This story is only alluded to in the Jataka : Vol. iii, 211 and 487 ; vi, 44 and 
in several other places ; it is also mentioned in the Lhammapada Atthakatha 
under the stanza : “ Na hi verena verdni ** ; the complete story is found in the 
Mahavagga of the Vinaya, X, 2. See my Story of Dlghavu, from Bv/rmeae sources 
in BuddhisTiii 1908, Vol. II, 289 ff. 

Biq. 8. — Migapotaka-jataxa — 372. 

{Fmsb. iii. 213) 

The Bodhisattva is the god Sakka. At that time an ascetic finds a young deer 
that had lost its dam ; the ascetic takes it to his hut and cares for it tenderly. One 
day the deer dies from eating too much grass, and the ascetic, inconsolable, goes 
about lamenting. Sakka sees him, and by way of admonition, recites stanzas Allow- 
ing how useless it is to weep for the dead ; the ascetic sees the justness of the Sakka’s 
words, and his sorrow ceases. 

At the foot of a tree the young deer lies dead; to the right, Sakka, poised 
in the air, admonishes the ascetic who, crouching, laments the loss of his deer. The 
legend reads : Migorjdt', some Burmese editions have Migaposaka. 

Big. 9. Ayarita-jItaka— 376. 

{Faush, Ui. 229,) 

The Bodhisattva, who is an ascetic, dwells for twelve years in the royal garden, 
where his wants are attended to by the king of Benares. While returning to his- 
wilderness, he gives to a foolish ferryman, as his fare, advice as to how to in- 
crease his wealth, his welfare and his virtue. The fool, displeased at this, throws the 
ascetic down and strikes him on the mouth. The ferryman’s wife tries to restrain 
him, but her also he beats; the plate of rice she was bringing him falls down 
and breaks and she has a miscarriage. 

The plaque represents the ascetic teaching the Law to the king, who listens 
with folded hands; behind the king and sitting on the ground, the queen. The- 
legend runs : Avariga’jdt. 

o % 
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Pig. 10. Nbrti-jAtaka— 379. 

(Fcmsh. m. M6.) 

The Bodhisattva, then a golden goose, lives with his younger brother on Mount 
Cittaku^a. One day, they alight on Mount Nem and perceive that owing to its 
lustre, all birds and animals assume indiscriminately a golden colour. Not well 

pleased at this, they fly back to Oittakuta. 

The plaque represents birds and animals on Mount Neru. In the upper row, 
to the right, the Bodhisattva conversing with his brother, who faces him ; below, 
from the left, a crow, a jackal, and a lion ; the jackal’s coat is shown by small wavy 
lines. The lion is particularly interesting ; the mane is very schematic, every lock 
being carefully represented ; this, as well as its elephant-head, seems to point to 
western Asiatic influences through Saflchi and Ajanta. The nimbus around the 
head of the two animals and of the crow represents, no doubt, the golden hue caused 
by the refulgence of the mountain, and points to Qandharian influence. 


Pig. 11. SAMnGGA-JATAKA--436. 

{Fmsb. Hi, 637.) 

The Bodhisattva is an ascetic in the Himalayas. An Asura (demon) comes 
from time to time to listen to his preaching, but this does not prevent him from 
devouring men. One day, he catches a beautiful lady who was travelling, makes 
her his wife and, to keep her safely, puts her in a box which he swallows. One day 
he goes to bathe, takes the box out, places it on the ground and allows her to 
breathe a little fresh air. A magician is just flying through the air and she beckons 
to ; he comes, and she places him in the box, binding him with her clothes. Un- 
suspecting, the Asura swallows the box again. On his way, he visits the ascetic 
who points out to him that two persons, not one, are in the box ; the Asura places 
the box before the ascetic, and on its being opened, the magician flies away. The 
demon is converted and lets the woman go her own way. 

On the right hand, the ascetic on a stool preaching to the Asura : the figure of 
the latter has crumbled off, but the outlines of it are still clearly visible in the 
middle ; on the left, the box, and within it, the woman. The legend reads : 
JSwnuhka’jdt. 


Pig. 12. OANDAXINNAEA-JiTAXA - 486. 

{Fattab. iv. 883.) 

The Bodhisattva is reborn as a fairy (Kinnara) with the name of Oanda, and 
•with his mate lives on a silver mountain. The king of Benares is hunting all alone. 
He sees the two fairies, falls in love with the female and, to take possession of 
’her, shoots the husband, whom he wounds mortally ; his mate laments, and the king 
^ows himself, but the fairy anathematizes him and calls on the gods to save her 
beloved husband. Sakka hears her appeal, comes down from his heaven, and 



AVARiTTA.- jAta-KwA.- ave 
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■assuming the form of a iDrahmin, sprinkles water on Cancla, who immediately stands 
up perfectly well. 

On the left, the king, in the act of shooting the kinuara Ganda, who stands 
near a tree, his right arm thrown up and his left hand on his breast, where he has 
been wounded ; near him, his mate the kinnari ; behind and above the two 
fairies, Sakka is seen flying down to rescue Cauda. This representation is not 
quite according to the story, for the two fairies are standing, whereas in the jataka 
they are lying down when the king shoots the male. The inscription reads : 
'Kmna/rijdt. 

Eiq-. 13 {ft) Vattaka-jataxa — 35. 

{Fausb. i. JS13.) 

The Bodhisattva is a young quail in Magadha, as yet unable to fly. A great 
jungle fire rapidly approaches the sjiot where the Bodhisattva is in its nest. All 
the birds fly away and his very parents abandon him. As he is without any protec- 
tion, he pronounces in order to save himself an act of asseveration (saccakiritfd), 
by the efficacy of which the flames are driven back and go out. By this miracle 
is he saved. 

The plaque is very badly damaged but, on careful examination six quails, in the 
act of flying from the fire, may be seen, three on each side ; the circle in the middle 
in which a seventh quail, the Bodhisattva, is now invisible, represents the jungle 
fire and the spot untouched by it ; all round it were stylized flames, which have now 
disappeared. This picture may have served as the prototype of the one illustrating 
the same story on page 102 of GrunwedeTs Olasm'en aus Fagan, which is reproduced 
here in 13 (6). 

Out of the few plaques recovered from Shwesandaw, this is the only one bearing 
an inscription ; it is in Pali and Burmese and runs : Vattaka~jac jghurkalow.num 
.amyo ; “ Vattaka-jataka, the Bodhisattva is a quail.” The spelling “ jac ” for jat, is 
interesting, in that it shows a slight Talaing influence. On the plaques of the 
Ananda temple, which dates from the 11th century A.1)., a final palatal c is some- 
times found where a final dental t is now used, in pure Talaing words ; for instance, 
old Talaing : do (to beg) now dt ; old Talaing (to see) now ; so, in this plaque 
we haiVQ jac=jdt. 

Figures Id-, 16 and 16 cannot be identified. There is nothing in them to give a 
clue to any particular jataka. They have been included here only to show how 
dilapidated the plaques from Shwesandaw are, and how difficult it is to identil'y 
a great number of these scenes without either the name of the jataka or its number. 
No. 16, for instance, might represent the Gandhara-jataka (No. 406, Fausb. iii. 
864) ; but there are several other jatakas in which two ascetics are concerned. 

Fig. 17. Lakrhana-jItaka — ^11. 

(Fausb. t. 143.) 

The Bodhisattva is reborn as a stag, and is the leader of a thousand deer, with 
“iwo sons. At harvest time when the approaches to villages and fields are dangerous 
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for deer, the Bodlusattva confides to each of his sons five hundred deer, and empha- 
sizes the dangers of the season. The elder son, Lalckhana, through foresight 
and care, manages so well his herd, that not one of them is lost ; but the younger, 
through ignorance and recklessness, loses most of them and comes hack to the 
old haunt with only a very few survivors. The Bodhisattva receives Lakkhana with 
words of j)raise. 

On the right, on a fiat stone, the Bodhisattva praises Lakkhana, who is 
directly opposite to him ; below, near Lakkhana is a single deer to represent the 
whole herd safely returned; on the right, near the Bodhisattva, the younger 
foolish deer. 

Gf. with this plaque the one in Archceological Survey Annual^ 1906-07, 
Plate XLTI, fig. 11, illustrating the same story. It will be seen how schematic 
and stiff ours is, compared with the Petleik plaque, which is full of life and grace. 


Pig. 18 . Baka-jataka- 236 . 

(^Fausb. a. 234.) 

The Bodhisattva is reborn as the leader of a shoal of fish in a pond in the 
Himalayas. A crafty crane, desiring to eat fish, takes his post near the pond, 
drooping his head, spreading his wings, with a vacant look in his eyes, trying to put 
the fish off their guard. The shoal come, see him and taking him for a holy, virtuous 
crane, praise him ; hut the Bodhisattva enlightens them as to his real intentions ; 
then the fish splash in the water and frighten away the crane. 

A lotus plant separates the crane from the fish; the biggest fish is the Bodhi- 
sattva ; the two others represent the shoal ; at the root of the lotus plant is a crab. 
Cf. fig. 29 from the Lhammarajika Pagoda. 


Pig. 19. TiLAMiryrHi-JATAKA-~.262. 

{Fausb. ii. 277.) 

The Bodhisattva is a renowned teacher at Takkasila. The king of Benares 
s^ son to him to be placed nnder his tuition. One day, while going to bathe 
with his teacher, the prince takes a handful of white seeds which an old woman is 
diymg in the sun, and eats them. She says notliing, but, when cm the morrow and 
the day after he again steals a handful, it is more than she can bear and she 
complains to the teacher who, to punish and teach him better nm.T.T'nrf, nr dHT. 

two pupils to hold him by hie two hands, while he strikes him thr.-n» on the 
back with a piece of bamboo. 

■ It wiU be remarked that the illustration is not ^uite according to the 
jatato. Krst, the punishment is supposed to be administered on the way to the 
bathing place, while here the Bodhisattva is represented as sitting in front of 
^ h^o; he holds the prince’s top-knot with his right hand and cihastiseshim with 
the ^ ; two pupils do not hold the hands of the prince, but have their 

own folded before the breast in the usual attitude of reverence. On the left bah-;../] 
the pupils, is the old woman in the same posture, ’ ^ 
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Fig. 20. TJLfiKA-JATAKA— 270. 

(Faush. a. 362.) 

This jataka has already been explained in connection with fig. 5. In the 
present plaque an owl is seen in the right hand corner, and before it, two birds, 
below which is a peacock with a crow (?) between him and the throne ; on the 
throne, under an umbrella, the golden goose king. 

We are to suppose that, on that occasion, the peacock was the bird which 
announced three times that the owl had been elected king, and the crow (?) before 
him is the dissident member of the assenibly. It is noteworthy that the plaque just 
•described would far better illustrate the Mora-jataka (Famh. u, 33, No. 159), 
in which case the bird in front of the peacock must be considered as the daughter of 
the king Golden Goose choosing her husband, the three birds above representing the 
rejected suitors. 


Fig. 21. Bavbru-jataka— 339. 

(Fauah, Hi. 126.) 

The Bodhisattva is reborn as a young peacock. At that time, it is said, in the 
kingdom of Baveru, there was not a single bird. Some merchants, going there, 
bring with them a crow. The natives of Baveru bought it for one hundred pieces 
of money ; it was placed in a golden cage and fed with fish, meat and fruits. The 
next time, the merchants bring with them the peacock ; the people of Baveru, 
delighted, buy it for a thousand pieces and feed him on all kind of delicious 
delicacies. Thus the peacock receives the highest honour, and from that day, the 
crow is despised and left to itself. The crow is compared to heretics, the peacock to 
the sweet-voiced Buddha. 

On a stand is the peacock, the umbrella over it indicating that it is the Bodhi- 
sattva ; a woman is offering food to it ; near the stand is the now despised crow. 

Fig. 22. This has not yet been identified ; the inscription has completely 
disappeared. It is one of the very best plaques to be found on the Shwezigon, the 
figure of the Bodhisattva and of the woman being admirably modelled. Most of the 
plaques must have been as good as this as they came from the mould before glazing ; 
the present plaque has a very thin coating of glaze, thus leaving aU the details 
perfectly distinct. 


Fig. 23. SlBIKlLAKiOSrNI-JATAKA — 192. 

{Fauab. U, 116.) 

The people of Mithila are cleaning the roads for the king. The king of Videha 
and his Qneen Udumhara Devi happen to come out before uhe cleaning of the road 
is completed ; and the Queen, seeing Pihguttara, her former husband, cleaning 
the road, smiles. The king observing her smile, is angry and asks her the cause 
. of it. She explains to him the fact, but the king disbelieves her. He says that she 
smiled because she saw some one else, and he is about to kill her with his sword. She 
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pleads that the sage should be consulted. The king consults the sage, Mahosada,. 
who says that the person who was her former husband must be an unlucky 
wretch, and that good luck and ill luck could never mate together. 

On the left are the king and the queen in a chariot. In front is the sage 
Mahosada standing. Kneeling by his side is Pihguttara holding a hoe. The 
legend reads “ Swl-hdlahandl-jat, 192.** 


Pig. 24. Valahassa-jataka— 196. 

{Famb, iL 127.) 

The scene is in Ceylon, at the town of Sirisavatthu, inhabited by ogresses who are 
in the habit of roaming along the seashore in search of shipwrecked sailors, 
luring them to their homes, making husbands of them and finally devouring thAm 
Pive hundred shipwrecked traders were thus enticed away ; their chief, however, 
discovers that they are not women, but gobUns, and asks the five hundred 
men to flee ; half of them refuse, kept back by carnal desires ; the others resolve to 
flee with their leader, and do so. The Bodhisattva is then a flying horse, with a beak 
like a crow, and hair like muSija grass. He crosses from the continent over 
to Ceylon to eat paddy, and cries aloud in human speech “ who wants to go home ? ** 
The 260 traders are anxious to go ; the Bodhisattva bids them to cling to him, 
aod sets down each of them in his own house. 

The plaque speaks for itself. It will be remarked, however, that the lower 
part of the horse’s head seems to be missing, so that the crow’s beak is not to be 
seen* Of. A.nderson ** GcttoiloguB m/nd Eiand" Booh of ths Ifidiotn page 

187, where a flying horse “with two chldren hanging on to its beak, and one to the 
right foreleg and another to the right hindleg” is depicted on a pillar from 
Mathura. The scene probably represents this jataka. Legend : Valdhaha. 


Pig. 26. B.ajdha-j1taka~198. 

{Famah, ii. 132.) 

The Bodhisattva is a parrot by name Bsdha with a younger brother called 
Pot&apada, living in the house of a brahmin, who takes tender care of them. The 
brahmin’s wife is an exceedingly passionate woman. The brahmin has to go 
on business, and he bids the two parrots to watch closely, at all times, his wife, and 
see whether she receives male visitors. As soon as he is gone, the woman receives a 
large number of male friends. 1 he younger parrot commits the imprudence of warn- 
ing her, and she wrings its neck. Radha keeps silent, and tells aU to the brahmin 
on his return, but he is afraid of the woman’s vengeance, and so takes to flight. 

The plaque represents two scenes. In the first, to the left, in his house ia 
the brahmin (seated on the right) about to go on business and Tnaking over the two 
parrots to the care 'of his wife. In the second, on the right is the woman. She 
has just wrung the neck of Potthapada and holds its head in her left hand ; the 
dead bird lies oh a small stool ; above is the prudent Radha. ■ 
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Eig. 26. MaiSisa-jataka — 316. 


{Famb. Ui. 48.) 

The Bodhisattva is the son of a rich merchant. While he is conversing with 
three other youths at cross roads, there comes along a hunter with venison on his 
cart. The youths, each in turn, ask him for a piece of venison and the deer-stalker 
gives, to the jSrst, the hide and bones ; to the second, a joint ; to the third, a suc- 
culent piece of meat — according to the degree of politeness shown by each in his 
request ; but to the Bodhisattva, he gives all the meat in his cart, because he calls 
him “ his friend,” in which title all that is dear is implied. 

The deer-stalker is on his cart ; in front of the cart, the Bodhisattva. A thick 
coating of glaze has blurred the figures. The legend reads : “ Sdbhcmama-jdt, 
316.” 


Fig. 27. Thusa-jataka— 338. 

{Fausb. Hi. 122.) 

The Bodhisattva is a far-famed teacher at Takkasila. The son of the king of 
Benares has completed his studies under him, and is about to take leave. The 
Bodhisattva then foresees that the prince’s son will later on try to seize the throne 
from his father by four times attempting his life ; he therefore composes four stanzas 
to be recited each on a separate occasion which will defeat the plotter’s schemes. 
The plots accordingly fail. 

The Bodhisattva is seated in front of his house, teaching the stanzas to the 
prince of Benares who is kneehng in front of him ; behind the prince, are two other 
disciples. 


Fig. 28. Kumbhila-jataka — 224. 

{Fmsb. U. 206.) 

The Bodhisattva is a monkey, living on the bank of a river, in the middle of 
which is an island covered with fruit trees ; in mid-stream, between the bank and 
the island is a flat rook. Every morning, the monkey jumps from the bank on 
to the rock and thence on to the island, returning by the same way in the evening. 
A broad-headed crocodile wants to catch him, and lies in wait on the rock, telling 
the monkey his purpose. The Bodhisattva has no other way of coming back 
from the island ; so he says he will deliver himself up to the crocodile and bids him 
open his jaw ; when the crocodile opens his mouth, his eyes are dosed ; the monkey 
knows that, and he jumps on the monster’s head and thence on shore, without 
breaking his word ; the crocodile has merely failed to catch him. 

On the right, is the monkey, his arms close to his sides, in the act of taking 
his jump; in the middle, the crocodile with the monkey alighting on his head; 
the tree on the left marks the river bank. Legend: KuhMlctrsat, myohf 224 
“ Kumbhila-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) a monkey,” The error : “sat” for 
is remarkable. The full story is told in Fausb. L 278, No. 67, Vanarinda Jataka ; 
of. also : Oariyapitaka, 
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Fig. 29. Baka-jataka — 236. 

This jataka has been explained under Plate IV, fig. 18. 

Fig. 30. Ekasaja-jataxa — 303. 

{Fausb. UL 13.) 

The Bodhisattva is king of Benares, a most peaceful and holy king. A 
minister misconducts himself in the harem and he banishes him from the kingdom. 
The minister takes service with Dahbasena, king of Kosala, and induces the latter 
to invade Benares. The king of Benares is seized and suspended head downwards ; 
but with a great feeling of charity towards his enemy, he enters into a deep 
mystic trance, bursts his bonds and sits cross-legged in the air. Dabbasena receives 
forgiveness, and the Bodhisattva becomes an ascetic. 

On the right is the Bodhisattva seated in the attitude of meditation ; the wavy 
lines about him represent the sky, on his right, an umbrella ; in the middle, 
Dabbasena, and behind him, his queen. Dabbasena and his queen have each a 
nimbus, which points to a misunderstanding of the story, for they are not entitled 
to it ; such a mistake is frequent in the Ananda plaques. Legend : JEHcardja-faf, 
man rasiy, 303; “ Ekaraja-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) an ascetic king; cf. 
Mahasilava-jataka, Fausb. i., No. 51. 

Fig. 31. VAN^rAaoHA-ji,TAKA— 361. 

{Fausb. Hi. 19L) 

The Bodhisattva is a tree-god, who takes no active part in the story, but 
simply witnesses it A lion and a tiger lived amicably together ; a jackal attends 
on them, and grows fat on their largesses. One day, he is seized with the desire 
to eat lion’s and tiger’s flesh, and in the hope that his two masters will kill oach 
other, he sows discord between them, but he fails in his endeavour to make them 
quarrel, and in fear for his own life, flees elsewhere. 

On the right, the tree-sprite ; below, the lion and the tiger discussing the 
jackal s crafty insinuations ; above, the jackal in flight. The inscription reads : 
Vaniiaruha-jati saepan nat ; " Vannaroha-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) a tree-god 
bgloto the inscription the number of the jataka : 361. 

Fig. 32. Nanditamiga-jataka— 386. 

[Fcmab. Hi, 270.) 

The Bodhisattva is a deer in Kosala (Oudh) by name Nandiya, and he 
supports both his p^ents. The king of Kosala is a mighty hunter, but spoils the 
-crops in the pursuit of his favourite sport and the people decide on stocking his 
own park with deer. They beat the thickets for this purpose. Nandiya manages 
to get driven alone in the park and saves his parents. The king kills a deer every 
day ; the Bodhisattva’s turn to be shot comes, but owing to his virtue, the king is 
unable to shoot Mm. Nandiya remonstrates with him, obtains from Mm security 
of life for all animals and returns to Ms parents. 
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Nandiya, on a lotus throne, with his right foreleg lifted in the attitude of con- 
yersation, is remonstrating with the king; the umbrella shows him to be the 
Bodhisattya. The king is crouching before him, and his queen, with the South 
Indian typical low chignon and enormous ear-omaments, is behind him ; the tree 
represents the royal park. The legend reads : Nantiycmiga-jati sama/h^ 385 ; 
“ Nandiyamiga-jataka, (the Bodhisattya is) a deer.” Cf. Mgrodhamiga-jataka, 
Bausb. i. 149. 

Big-. 33. Oajekayaka-jataka — 434. 

{Famh. in. 5S0.) 

The Bodhisattya is a golden goose, living with his mate near a lotus-pond, and 
feeding only on the succulent semla (the yallisneria) plant. A crow feeding on all 
sorts of carrion, sees the golden geese, and thinks they owe their beauty to the 
food they eat ; he is soon deceived, for the Bodhisattya makes him understand that 
beauty is not due merely to the kind of food eaten ; but also, and above all, to 
character and conduct. 

On the left, the square represents the lotus-pond, with the two golden geese near 
it ; the goose above, with the umbrella, is the Hodhisattva ; on the right, the crow 
standing on a pedestal, which is no doubt intended for a rock. The legend reads : 
Gahamkarjat vammyi 434 ; ** Cakkavaka-jataka, (the Bodhisattya is) a goose ” ; 
the modem Burmese for goose is : vamhTiay. 

Big. 34. BandhanAgAra-jataka— 201. 

(Famb. U. 139.) 

The Bodhisattya is a poor man supporting his widowed mother ; against his 
will, the mother brings him a wife home. He wishes to become an ascetic, but 
his wife keeps him back by specious pretexts, and bears him two sons ; at last he 
escapes to the Himalayas, and exults in having broken the bonds of wife, child and 
passion. 

The Bodhisattya on a flat stone, distinguished by the umbrella, and by the 
nimbus. Before him, trying to dissuade him from his purpose, his mother and wife. 
Legend : FandhcmdJs^ra-Jat, phurhdlm 201 ; “ BandhanSgara-jataka, the 

Bodhisattya is a rishi. 


Big. 36. KbpisIla-jItaka — 202. 

{Fmtsb. U. 142.) 

The Bodhisattya is Sakka, the king of the Tavatiihsa gods. Brahmadatta, . 
king of Benares, cannot endure anything that is old or decrepit, whether animals, 
objects, or human beings ; the first he chases away ; the second, such as carts, he 
gets broken up ; he beats old women and makes old men play and gambol on the 
ground. The result is that all old persons are sent away to other countries ; 
men do not tend their old parents and, as a consequence, are reborn in heU ; and the 
throngs of the Ts,yatimsa gods diminirii sensibly. Sakka resolves to put a stop to 
this and to punish the king, he assumes the shape of an old man, dri-ying an old cart 

V 2 
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with two old hiillocks on which are two jars of butter-milk and presents himself to 
Brahmadatta while he is making a solemn procession, making himself visible to 
him alone. The king orders the cart to he smashed, hut nobody sees it. Sakka 
approaches and breaks a jar of butter-milk on the king’s head, then assumes his 
proper form and, poised in the air, thunderbolt in hand, upbraids Brahmadatta and 
sets forth the advantages of reverence to parents and old age. 

On the left Sakka as an old man in the act ot pouring butter-milk on the king 
who throws up his right arm in disgust ; the cart is not represented. On the right, 
Sakka on a cloud rebuking the king, with the thunderbolt in his right hand ; the 
mjra (thunderbolt) has not the shape it has in the Indian sculptures, but properly 
that of the lightning. Legend: Kelisila-jat, phurhdlo Sah)% 30J3; “ Keiisila- 
jataka, the Bodhisattva is Sakka.” Phurhalo is an error for Phurhaloh ; the form 
iakra shows the word is taken directly from Sanskrit Sakra ; the Pali being Sakka. 


Pia. 36. KANAVEEA-JiTAKA — 318. 


{Famb, Ui. 59.) 

The Bodhisattva is a robber ; one day he is caught, beaten at all the cross-roads 
and led to execution.^ A famous courtesan sees him, falls in love with him and 
bribes the officer of the law to set him free. The officer accepts and executes another 
man in his stead. The Bodhisattva lures her to the garden and in a hanmera 
(Mibiscm rosa-sinends) bush, squeezes her till she swoons ; he then takes all her 
ornaments and runs away. 

The two trees represent the kanavera bush ; the Bodhisattva is throwing the 
courtesan down and despoiling her ; on the left, he carries away his booty. The 
inscription runs : Kanavvra-jat, svrhhdv phrao i, 318 ; “ Kanavera-jataka (the 
Bodhisattva) is a robber.” Some Burmese editions read : Ka^aviya-jstaka. 


Pio. 37. Godha-jataza— 333. 

{Fmsb. Ui. 107.) 

A Benares prince and his wife are on their way home, hungry and thirsty, 
when some hunters see their distress and give them a roasted lizard. The lady 
carries it tied with a creeper ; they come to a lake, the prince sends her to fetch 
water and meanwhile devours the whole lizard but the tail ; when she comes back 
he tells her it has run away. “ Ah ! says she, what can one do with a roasted 
lizard that runs away ? ” When the prince becomes king, he makes her queen 
consort, but no honour is paid to her, for the king, as when he was only a prince, 
wants everything for himself. The Bodhisattva, who is his minister, resolyes to 
make her have her due, and in a conversation with the queen, in front of the kiTig 
and in the midst of the courtiers, they both put the king to shame by recalling the 


» This pdiiiBlmieni wu stall inflictad np to 188B, imdflr the Bnrmese regime, sometimes lor a trifling offenoe j the offen- 
der geneaJly died BeEoxe teuihing the place ol eoceoation. This is a gmesome ezam^ of how deeidy India, infli^wneed Burma 
in almost everytVng. 
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incident of the lizard. The king has his eyes opened, confers supreme power on 
fhe queen and great power on the minister. 

On the left, the king on his throne ; in front of him the Bodhisatt^a, with an 
umbrella over him ; on the right, the queen ; the tree is there to recall the episode 
of the roasted lizard in the jungle. Legend ; Godha-jat, amat phrac i, 333, The 
Bodhisattva is a minister.” 

Fig. 38. Gandhara-jataka — 406. 

(Faush. iU. 364.) 

The Bodisattva is king of Gandhara. He and the king of Videha are great 
friends, though they have never seen one another. The B odhisattva becomes a hermit, 
induced thereto by the contemi>latiou of an eclipse of the moon ; the lord of Yideha 
follows his example and subsequently they meet in the Himalaya wilderness and 
become very intimate. One day they quarrel over some trifle, but, owing to the 
wisdom of the Bodhisattva, they are at once reconciled, and both attain the highest 
spiritual faculties and are reborn in the Brahma world. 

The name of the Jataka and its number are quite clear in the legend: 
“ Gandhdra-jat ; rasvy phrac ij 406** Gandhara-jataka; (the Bodhisattva is) a 
rishi ” ; but the representation of the story is not in accordance with the jataka. 
One would expect to see two rishis conversing in the wilderness ; but here we have 
a rishi (the Bodhisattva, as shown by the umbrella) seated in his palace talking 
with two women ; though no women are mentioned in the story. Apparently the 
artist has conceived of the king of Gandhara taking leave of his wife before depart- 
ing for the wilderness ; the position of her right hand, placed open on the breast, 
seems to indicate this. The tree represents the Himalayas. In a Burmese work 
giving the names and numbers of the jatakas, and also describing minutely all the 
details of a pictorial representation of each jataka, this story is rightly depicted : 
“ The rishi-Bodhisattva and the other rishi seated at the foot of a tree ; they are 
looking at the eclipse and conversing ; above, in the sky, the eclipse.” Such mis« 
conceptions of a story are not rare in the plaques of Pagan, but they are remarkably 
frequent in those of Mahgalaceti ; of. on this point Griinwedd’s Glasuren ms 
Pctgan. 


Fig. 39. Samuddavanija-jataka— 466. 

{Fauab. fc. 159.) 

The Bodhisattva is a wise carpenter in a great carpenters’ village near Benares 
in which live a thousand families. These carpenters take money in advance for 
work they never perform, and at last they are so deep in debt that they have to 
flee to some foreign part. They build a mighty diip and sailing in the ocean arrive 
at a certain island inhabited by goblins. In a drunken flt they all answer the call 
of nature everywhere and anywhere; the goblins are incensed and resolve to destroy 
the one thousand families. The Bodhisattva is the chief of flve hundred of these, 
^nd a foolish carpenter, chief of the others ; they are warned by a good deity who 
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advises lihem to flee. The Bodhisattva follows the advice and escapes in the boat 
with his 500 families ; the foolish head carpenter prefers to enjoy life lazily on the^ 
island, and he and all his followers are destroyed. 

The Bodhisattva is leaving the goblin-island in the ship. At the bow is a 
woman ; in the middle, a man ; these two represent the 500 families ; between them 
is a mast ; the Bodhisattva steers the boat at the stern ; on shore, in a tree, the good 
deity warning them to depart. Two fishes are seen in the sea with a small rock 
between them. The legend runs : Samiin-dapmiya-jat-pe-thah'smai 466 ; “ Samud- 
flha-jataka ; (the Bodhisattva) is a steersman.” The word “ sma ’* so extensively used 
in Burmese after names of crafts to indicate a follower of such or such a craft, is 
a Talaing loan-word ; it is the archaic form of the modern “ khmd.** 

riG. 40. Taeka-jataka — 63. 

{Pausb. L S95.) 

The Bodhisattva is a hermit on the hanks of the Ganges. The kiTig of Benares 
has a daughter, a wicked and violent girl, who abuses and strikes her servants. 
One day, while bathing in the river, towards sunset, a storm bursts, the river swells, 
and left alone in it by her revengeful slaves, she is carried away by the current. 
The Bodhisattva sees her and saves her. She becomes his wife, and both leave the 
forest and dwell in a village. Robbers plunder the village and take the woman 
away, and she becomes the wife of the robber-chief. She is happy with the robbers 
and wants to get rid of the hermit ; so she entices him into the robber-village 
and hides him in a room, then tells the chief of his presence, and the chief beats 
him unmercifully. The Bodhisattva bears all unflinchingly, repeating: “Cruel 
ingrate.” The robber asks him why he keeps repeating this, and in answer the 
Bodhisattva recounts all that he has done for the princess. The robber, disgusted, 
pretends he is going to kill the ex-hermit outside the village and, making as if to- 
kill the Bodhisattva, slays the treacherous woman. The Bodhisattva becomes again 
a hermit and the robber-chief follows his example. 

On the left, the Bodhisattva, designated as such by the umbrella; in the 
middle, the robber slaying the princess, who is crouching. Legend: TakJca jao; 
fas^ 'phrac t ; " Takka-jataka ; (the Bodhisattva is) a hermit.” 

Rig. 41. MnmiLAKKHANA-JATAKA— 66. 

(Fausb. i. 308.) 

The Bodhisattva is a brahmin, and becomes a hermit in the Himalaya. He- 
comes for condiments to Benares ; the king sees him, is pleased with his demeanour, 
and begs him to stay in his pleasaunce. The hermit accepts, having all his needs. 
careMy attended to. Sixteen years afterwards the king goes on an expedition. 
Accidentally , while coming for his meal, the hermit sees the queen, from whom 
her tunic has slipped, revealed in all her wondrous beauty ; he is filled with lust, 
and refuses all food and drink and pines away in his hut. The king comes back* 
asks for explanations, and the. hermit teUs^him everything. The king confers with 
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Ms queen, and slie promises slie will make Mm see the folly of Ms infatuation and 
bring Mm back to Ms senses. In this she succeeds, and the Bodbisattva goes back 
■to the Himalayas. 

On the left, the queen, and on the right, the king ; they are conferring about 
the Bodhisatfcva, who is not to be seen in the plaque, but is represented by the 
umbrella ; this is an interesting reyersion to the Old Indian School, where the Buddha 
was represented only by a symbol and never under a human form. That the figure 
on the right is the king is clear from the inscription, wMoh gives his designation ; 
the queen is recognizable by her heavy chignon falling on the shoulder ; an ascetic 
is always easily recognizable by his hair, which is made up into two knots on the 
sides of the head looking very much like horns, by his long pointed beard, and by 
the lines drawn on the chest and a hole at the pit of the stomach to represent 
emaciation ; see, for instance. Jig. 11, PL LI ; fig. 34, PL LVI. Legend : Mudu* 
lakhham-jac m<m \ is the Burmese for “ king 

Pig. 42. Dubbalakattha.-jataka — 106. 

{Faush. i. 475.) 

The Bodbisattva is a tree-sprite near the Himalayas. The king of Benares 
makes an elephant over to trainers to be broken in. They tie him to a post and be- 
labour him with goads. Smarting under the pain, the elephant breaks away and 
runs into the Himalayas; but there, the least noise frightens him. The tree-sprite 
points out to Mm how groundless is Ms fear. The elephant masters his fear, which 
he never feds any more. 

Two distinct .scones are here represented ; first, the elephant tied to a post and 
being trained and belaboured; then, the same elephant in the Himalayas being 
rebuked by the Bodbisattva ; of the latter, the head alone can be seen in the middle 
of the tree. It will be remarked how conventional the tree is, but how faithful is 
the elephant’s figure. The legend runs ; DMalahapfha-jao ; saepan nat phra ; 
“ Hubbalakattha-jataka (the BodMsattva is) a tree-sprite ; ” phra** is for ^‘phmoi** 
he is ; lack of room did not allow of the full word being written. 

Pig. 43. amba-jataela — 124. 

{Fmsb. i. 450.) 

The Bodliisattva is a brahmin in the North of India, who becomes the chief of 
five hundred ascetics, and lives at the foot of the mountains. There is a great 
drought; all the water dries up and animals suffer cruelly. The BodMsattva, full 
of compassion, outs down a tree, hoUows it into a trough, pours into it all the water 
he can find and gives it to the animals ; but in doing so, he has to neglect Ms search 
for fruits for Ms own sustenance. The animals, grateful, bring him all kinds of 
fruits, mangoes, etc., enough to fill two hundred and fifty carts. 

The ascetic is in Ms hut in the Himalayas ; in front, is the trough, in wMoh 
an animal, the head of wMchishalf broken, is drinking; near this animal, a monkey 
holding a fruit in his left hand ; on the eave of the hut, a bird ; the umbrella has 
been placed over the bird instead of over the ascetic, probably for lack of room. It 
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is remarkable that the ascetic is not represented according to the conventional type 
(see explanation to -fig. 41). The inscription reads : Amba-jac ; pmhnd rasiy phrac ; 
“ Amha-jataka ; (the Bodhisattva) is a brahmin ascetic;” of, A S. 1906-07 r 

PI. XLIII. 


Pig. 44. Radha-jataka — 145. 

{Fausb. i. 495.) 

This jataka is the same as No. 198 explained mider fig. 25. The names of the 
two paiTots are the same, but whereas in No. 198, Radha is the Bodhisattva, in 
No. 146 the Bodhisattva is Potthapada. The legend, following the Bodhisattva’s 
name, calls this jataka (No. 146) **FoU1iapddn-jat** and I think perhaps rightly so, 
although PausboU’s and Burmese editions call it Radha, because it is one and the 
same story, the stanza only differing. The Burmese in the inscription is “ Kiy 
phroG i** (the Bodhisattva is) a parrot. ‘‘ My ” is archaic for modern “ hy6 ”, 
Legend : Fotthapdta. Qf, fig. 26, PI. LIV. 

Pig. 46. Devadhamma- jataka— 6. 

{Fmsb. i. 1S7,) 

The Bodhisattva is the elder son of the king of Benares, his brother is Prince 
Moon. On their mother’s death, the king marries again and has another son. 
Prince Sun. Owing to their stepmother’s machinations the Bodhisattva and Prince 
Moon go to the Himalayas ; Prince Sun insists on following them. In a pool lives 
a water-sprite, who has been given permission to devour all those caught by him who 
cannot say what it is to be “ god-like.” Prince Sun is caught, then Prince Moon, 
but the Bodhisattva saves them by defining what is god-like.” 

The Bodhisattva stands in the middle of the plaque, with the umbrella before 
him ; behind him Prince Moon ; both are leaving for the wilderness ; on the loft 
Prince Sun begging of the Bodhisattva to let him accompany thorn. Legend : 
Devadhamma-jac; phurhdlcm man phrac i; « Bevadhamma-jataka, the Bodhisattva 
is king.” Is king ” refers to the time when having returned from exile, the 
Bodhisattva succeeded to the throne. Of. frescoes of Kubyauk-kyi, PI. LX, fig 3 
2nd of 1st row ; and A. S. M., 1906-07, PL XLII. 

Pig. 46. Sakkna- jataka— 36, 

{Fmsb. i. 216.) 

The .Bodhisattva is the chief of a flock of birds and lives on a giant tree One- 
day, smoke is produced by the friction and grinding of two branches, and the 
Bo(^attva warns the birds to flee before the conflagration ; the wise follow his 

advice and fly away witbihim ; the others refuse and are ultimately devoured by the 
flames. ^ 

On the left is the Bodhisattva with the umbreUa over him ; in the middle the' 
giant tree, of a very conventional style ; on the right, two birds, representing the 
whole flock. Legend : Sahma jac ; nwnphra i; “ Sakupa- jataka ; (the Bodhisattva). 
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is a quail.*’ The artist here has assumed the Bodhisattva was a quail, although he 
is simply called a “ bird ” in the story. « JPhra ” is an error for “ phrac ” ; the 
mistake is due to negligence, for there was ample room to insert the final "c.” 

Big. 47- Khadieangaea-jataka— 40. 

{Famb. i. ^31.) 

The Bodhisattva is Liord High Treasurer in Benares. A pratyel:^ Buddha 
comes to his mansion for food just when breakfast is being brought to the Bodhi- 
sattva. Mara, to prevent the giving and receiving of alms, creates a large pit of fire 
in the house ; but the Bodhisattva, nothing daunted, crosses over the pit without be- 
ing harmed and gives food to pratyeha Buddha. 

The plaque is much weathered at places and covered with thick glaze at others, 
so that it is not easy to distinguish the two personages on the right and left. They 
are, on the left, the Bodhisattva, holding something in his hand, namely, his offering 
to the pratyeha Buddha ; in the middle, on a kind of throne, the latter seated with 
his legs in the dhydna mudra ; he is covered by an umbrella which should have been 
placed over the Bodhisattva ; on the right, Mara. The legend reads : Khatiranka-jac ; 
seithiy pUrao ; “ Khadirangara-jataka ; (the Bodhisattva) is Lord High Treasurer 
cf, Griinwedel’s Olasuren aus Fagan j p. 23, fig, 32. 

Big. 48. Aggika-jItaka— 129. 

{Fausb, i. 461,) 

The Bodhisattva is the king of the rats, and dwells in a forest. A jackal is 
caught in a jungle-lire and all his hair is singed off, but for a tuft on the top of the 
liead, like that of a monk. He comes to the rats’ cave and takes his stand near by, 
facing the sun and standing on one leg, to make believe he is a holy creature. The 
rats believe him ; but every evening when they come back to the cave, he eats 
the hindmost. The Bodhisattva discovers his trick and the rats spring upon him 
and kill him. 

In the right hand corner, below, is the jackal ; three rats, representing the 
whole swarm, are springing at him ; nothing distinguishes the Bodhisattva, but it is 
probably the lower rat on the left, jumping at the jackal’s throat. It will be 
remarked how poox’ly the animals are modelled. Legend : Ahtiha ; hrvah phrac ; 
“ Aggika-jataka ; (the Bodhisattva) is a rat.” The word ^^jac''=ijat=jdtaka is 
missing after Aktika, owing to lack of room. With this story, compare story 
No. 128, Bilara-js^taka. 

Big. 49. Ui>apA.nad-&sab:a-jItaka— 271. 

{Fmsh. a. 354.) 

The Bodhisattva is the head of a number of ascetics at Isipatana, near Benares. 
A jackal comes, drinks at the well and fouls the water. The ascetics catch him and 
bring him before the Bodhisattva, who admonishes him severely. The jackal runs 
away and never even as much looks at the well again, 
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No jackal is sbown in the jDlaque. Two ascetics, with their typical hair, are 
seen conversing ; the one on the right with his hand touching the umbrella, is the 
Boclhisattva ; the other is telling him of the jackal’s deed. Legend : JJdapdnatma’' 
cac\ rasiy pJirao\ “ TJdapanadiisaka-jataka ; (the Bodhisattva) is an ascetic.” The 
form “cac” for “ jao'^ is one of those errors due to negligence so frequent on the 
plaques of the Shwezigon of Singaing. 

Big. 50. Baveru-jataka— 339. 

(BfltfcsS. Hi. 126*) 

This story has been explained under 21, Pi. LTII. In the present picture, a 
woman is ivorshipping the peacock, while in that of the Pagan Shwezigon she is, 
more in accordance with the story, offering him food. The umbrella should be near 
the peacock, for it is the Bodhisattva. Legend : jPdvej'u-jao ; uton phrac i 
" Bavem-jataka ; (the Bodhisat) is a peacock.” “ Jlton ” is for “ udcm” peacock. 

<7/.^^. 21 , PI. Lin. 

Pig. 51. MANUHilTlT-JATAKA— 258. 

(Fmtsb. ii. 810.) 

This jataka has been explained under Jig. 2, PI. L. Here, Mandhata is 
passing away in his park, lying on a couch ; he wears a rich loin-cloth and necklace ; 
the hat is that worn at the court by kings ; near the couch is a minister, in a long 
gown. All these dresses seen in the i)laque of the Pathodawgyi were worn during 
the last century up to 1886, the year of the annexation of Upper Burma. They are 
still seen at puppet diows and theatres. Of, fig. 2, PI. L, 

Pig. 62. Kakkata-jItaka — 267. 

, {Fausb. ii. 341,) 

This story has been explained under 4, PI. L, In the present plaque the 
lake can be seen with the crab in it. The elephants are beautifully oaryed • the 
body only has been painted, leaving the head white, to show that the Bodliisattva 
.and his mat© were white elephants. The crab is very true to natoe, and better 
than that seen in^^. 4 PI. L. 

Pig. 63, Ul^ka-jItaka — 270. 

{Fausb. ii. 362.) 

The Xnaka-jatake has been explained under fig. 6, PI. L. In the present 
plaque, we We a reiy giaphio representation of this birth-story; ii be seen 
how beautifully the birds are made and the Tast interest they seem to tjdce in 
the quarrel between the crow and the owl. See also fig. 20, PI. Mil. Legend : 
Vhtgchjdt, 

Pig. 54. Udapanad'&saka-jataka — 271. 

{Famh. ii. 354.) 

This jataka hat been explained under jSp. 49, PI. LVIH. Oihe present reptesen- 
tation is more in accordance with the story. Under the tree, the Bodhisattva is 
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listening to the account given of the jackal’s deed by two of his disciples ; the guilty 
jackal is listening to the Bodhisattva’s admonition. In the plaques of the Patho- 
dawgyi, the shackles of the old Indian tradition have been to a very great extent cast 
ofE and the conceptions have become jiurely Bm’mese. It will be remarked that 
the three ascetics are dressed in the common monkish garb ; they have no beard 
and the hair is not made up into a double top-knot, one on each side on the 
summit of the head, as is the case in other plaques. Of. fig. 49, PL LVIII. 

Pig. B6. Satapatta-jItaka — 2*79. 

{Fausb. ii. 387.) 

The Bodhisattva is the chief of a band of five hundred robbers. A sick 
mother sends her son to recover a thousand pieces of money due to her ; he goes and 
gets the money ; but while on his way back, the mother dies and becomes a jackal ; 
she goes to him and tells him not to enter the forest, as there are robbers there ; he 
does not understand, but thinks the animal is one of ill omen, and enters the 
forest. An old enemy of his, reborn as a crane, sings out “ Kill him and take away 
his money ’* ; the man does not understand, but thinking the bird one of good 
omen, asks it to go on repeating that. The Bodhisattva knows and understands every- 
thing. He catches the man, explains to him in what relations he stands to the bird 
and the jackal, gives him warning to be more careful in future and sets him free 
with his money. 

On the left, the son, with his mother-jackal in front of him ; above, on a tree, 
the bird ; on the right, the Bodhisattva with a sword at his side ; of. Grriinwedel’s 
Qlasmen am Fagan, fig, 60, p. 78, 

Pig. 66. NANAOCHANDA-jrATAKA— 289. 

{Famh. ii, 487.) 

The Bodhisattva is king in Benares. Walking incognito in the city at night, 
he is knocked down by robbers. An old family chaplain, who had been cashiered 
during his father’s reign, is observing the constellations in the street ; he is hoard 
by the king to say they are unlucky. The king’s own priests at the palace thought 
they were lucky. The king is released almost at once, and on reaching the palace, 
he dismisses the ignorant priests, and gives back his office to the old one. 

The king is on his throne in full regal dress, dismissing the Brahmin priests, 
two of whom are crouchmg before him. The legend reads : N&na^hcbnda, 889. Ofi 
A. 8. B., 1906-07, PL XLV. 

PRBSOOBS PROM THE KIJ-BTAUK-KYI PAGODA, PAGAN, (PL LX). 

Fig. 1. Eemains of the frescoes on the south wall. The legends are given for 
each row successively from left to right, the titles of the stories in Pausboll’s 
edition are not repeated, unless those of the frescoes differ in spelling or otherwise 
from them. The quotations refer by volume and page to PausbBll’s edition. 
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1st TOW. 

For !N^os. 4, 6, 6, see fig, 3, 1st row. 

For the first three jatakas, see fig. 2, 1st row. 

7. EattTiaMn-jat ; than hhuy %a, 7 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a wood-outter ; 

1, 133. 

8. Odmavi-jat; purhdloh amat, 8; the Bodhisattva is a minister ; 1, 136. 

9. Maghadeva-'jat ; mm rasiy phrac i, 11 ; Makhadeva-jataka, the king 

(Bodhisattva) becomes an ascetic ; 1, 137. 

10. SuMJiavihdrirjat i putimd raaiyt 10 ; SukhavihSri-jataka, (the Bodhi- 

sattva is) a brahmin ascetic ; 1, 140. 

11. Lahkhai^a-jat ; purhdloh acmcm, 11; the Bodhisattva is a deer ; 1, 143. 
2nd row. 

For Nos. 1, 2, 3, a&Qfig. 2, 2nd row. 

For Nos. 4, 6, 6, see fig. 3, 2nd row. 

7. Vattaka-jat ; hum phrac i, 35 ; Vattaka-jataka, (the Bodhisattva) is 

a quail ; 1, 213. 

8. Saguijta-jat ; hhak phrac Sakuna-jataka, (the Bodliisattva) is a 

bird j 1, 216. 

9. Tittirorjat ; khd phrac 37 ; (the Bodhisattva) is a partridge; 1, 218. 

10. Baka-jaf; aacpcm nat, 38 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a tree-sprite, 1, 221. 

11. Nanfa-jati sukrvay^ 39 ; Nanda-jatalob, (the Bodhisattva is) a wealthy 

man ; 1, 224. 

3rd row. 

For Nos. 1, 2, 3, sGQfig. 2, 3rd row. 

For Nos. 4, 6, 6, see fig. 3, 3rd row. 

7. Tagga-jat; rady phrac 4, 65 ; Takka-jataka, (the Bodhisattva) is an 

ascetic ; 1, 295. 

8. DulraJldna-jat ; diadMmdk phraci, 64 ; (the Bodhisattva) is a far- 

famed teacher ; 1, 299. 

9. Anabhwati'jat ; diaabrdmdk, 65; (the Bodhisattva is) a far-famed 

teacher ; 1, 301. 

10. Mudvlakkharujrjat ; pumnd raaiy^ 66 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a brahmin 

ascetic ; 1, 303. 

11. Uccdhgarjat;m(m,67;VQolD^h^'-]^^ (the Bodhisattva is) king; 
1,307, 

4[bh row* 

1. Kha\ra’\8ai^a-‘jat ; km aah, 79; Kharassara-jataka, (the Bodhis^tva 
is) a merchant ; 1, 354. 

2. Bhlmnaaena-jat ; pumndmyov mraamd, 80; Bhimasena-jataka, (the 

Bodhisattva is) a brahmin archer ; 1, 356. 

3. SurdpaT^-jat ; rasiy, 81 ; Surapana-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) an asce- 
tio ; 1, 361. 

4. MUtarmda-jat ; nat^adt 81 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a deva ; 1, 363. 

6. 85 ; Kalakap^I-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) a 

Eoyal Treasurer ; 1, 365. 
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6. Atthassadvara-jat ; satthiy^ 84 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a Royal Treasur- 

er ; 1,366. 

7. Kimpaka~jat ; Llian-hun 85; (the Bodhisattva) trades by means of 
carts ; 1, 368. 

8. SUavvmamsa-jat ; proMt^ 86 ; Silavimamsa-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) 

a royal chaplain. 

9. rtf siy, ST'; (the Bodhisattva is) a brahmin asce- 
tic ; Ij 370. 

10. Saramhha-jat ; nvdldi 88 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a bull ; 1, 374. 

11. Kithnha-jat ; prarinahiaasu, 89 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a clever man. 
oth row. 

1. Paro8afa-[ja]i bruhmdi 101 ; (the Bodhisattva is) Brahma ; 1, 410 ; it 
is the same story as 1, 405, (Farosahassa-jataka), where the story is 
told in full. Note the three heads of the Bodhisattva. 

2. PauTiiJca-jat ; sacpcm nat, 102 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a tree-sprite ; 1, 411. 

3. Veri-jat ; aetibiy^ 108 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a very wealthy man ; 

1, 412. 

4. Mittamntorjat ; natadj 70^ ; Mittavinda-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) a 

tree sprite ; 1, 413. 

5. Duhhalakattha-jat ; aacpan nat ; (the Bodhisattva is) a tree-sprite; 
1, 415, The forest scene, in which the tree-sprite rebukes the elephant 
for his timidity, is quaintly represented by jilacing the elephant on 
the tree. 

6. Udmoanila-jai ; pumnd raaiy ; TJdahcani-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) a 
brahmin ascetic ; 1, 416. 

7. Sdlitaha-jat ; amatt 107 ; SaHttaka-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) a minis- 

ter ; 1, 418. 

8. Bdhiya-jat; amat, 108 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a minister ; 1, 421. 

9. Knndapum-jat ; aacpah nat; Elupdakapuva-jataka, (the Bodhisattva 
is) a tree-sprite. 

10. 8dbhaadhdriha-jat ; auhhmiin ; Sahbasamharaka-jat, (the Bodhisattva 

is) a learned scholar. 

11. Katrahha-jat ; auhhcmin. 111; Gadrabha-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) a 

learned scholar. 

6th row. 

The legends in this row have almost completely disappeared ; those that 
have been completely restored are distinguished by an asterisk *. 

1. Nc^aliaa~ja[t ; diadbranh]dk ; Nahgalisa-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) a 

far-famed teacher ; 1, 446. 

2. Am\bayjaf; Burma raaiy ; 134, (the Bodhisattva is) a brahmin asce- 

tic ; 1, 460. 

3. Kcdahaijza-jat ; aatthiy, 136] ; (the Bodhisattva is) a millionaire ; 1, 451. 

4. [Aailakhhana-iat ; man; 136^; (the Bodhisattva is) a king ; 1, 465. 

, 6. [Kalai^^uka~ja]t ; aetthiy, 137; (the Bodhisattva is) a millionaire 
1, 468, 
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6. Bilara-jiit; [Krva]h ^^8 ; Bilto-jataka, (tlie BoclMsattva is) a rat 
1, 4i60. 

7. AggiJcahhdradmra-jat ; hrvah ; Aggika-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is ) a 

rat; 1,461. hhdrad'om'a read; hhdradvdja; * aggikahhdradvdja 
is the name of this story in most Burmese editions or translations of 
the jatakas; cf. Ekanipat Jat Vatthu, page “ca”, Hanthawaddy Press, 
Eangoon, 1906. It will he remarked that the fresco for this and the 
preceding story (Bilara) is the same. 

8. E:o8i[ya-jat ; disdhrd^idk] ; (the Bodhisattva is) a far-famed teacher ; 

1, 463. 

9. [Asam] paddna-jat ; satthiij, 131; (the Bodhisattva is) a rich man; 
1, 466 ; “ satthiy *’ is an error for “ setthiy ”=Pali : setthi. 

10. * [JPancagaru-jat ; man sd^ ISSi]; (the Bodhisattva is) a prince ; 1, 469, 

11. * [^Ohatdaana-jat ; nhaki 133] ; (the Bodliisattva is) a bird ; 1,471. 


1st iw. 

1. Apamalca-jat ; Lhan km san ; Apanpaka-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) 

trading w ith carts ; 1, 98. 

2. Vaiinapatha-jat ; Lhan hmi aan; 1, 107 (Vannupatha). 

3. Serim-jat; purhdlon rmy aan; the Bodhisattva is a hawker ; 1, 111, 
2nd row. 

1. Gat)^ha‘jat ; mdld-nak ; Kanha-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is) a black bull ; 
1, 193. 

2. Mmj.iga-jat ; mdld'‘{n)i phrac i ; Munika-jataka, (the Bodhisattva is ) 

a red bull ; 1,196. 

3. Ktildvaka-jat ; Sahrd phrao i ; (the Bodhisattva) is Oakra ; 1, 199. 

3rd row. 

1. Vdnannda-jat ; myoh, 37 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a monkey ; 1, 278. 

2. Toyodhamma-jat ; myoh 38; (the Bodhisattva is) a monkey; 1, 280. 

3. jBhervodda-jat ; can aah 39 ; (the Bodhisattva is) a drummer ; 1, 283. 

JPig. 3. 

1st row. 

1. CulasettU-jaf ; setthiy phrao i, 4 ; Cullasetthi-jataka ; (the Bodhisattva) 
is a Lord High Treasurer ; 1, 120. 

. 2. TandulmdU; hm-aphdv phrat ; (the Bodhisattva is) an appraiser; 
1, 124. 

3. Devadhanma-jaf j mah-sd man phrao i ; the prince (= Bodhisattva) be- 
comes king ; 1, 127 ; Cf, 

2nd row. 

• 1. "Nogja-jat ; rhvay own-pay, phrao i, 32 ; Naoca-jataka, (the Bodhi- 
sattva) is a golden goose ; 1, 207. 

2. Soimmodamma-jat ; num phrao 33 ; Sammodamana-jataka, (the 

Bodhisattva) is a quail ; 1,208. 
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3. Maccha-jat ; prohit phraCt 34; (the Boclhisattva is) a purobita (family 
ohaplain) ; 1, 210. 

3rd row. 

1. Sanhhadhama-jat ; hhru-tan 60 (the Bodhisatfcya is) a conoh- 

blower ; 1, 28^. 

2. Asdtamcmta-jat ; disd-h^dmoh 61 ; (the Bodhisattva is) “ disapainokkha *’ 

(acariya)= a far-famed teacher; 1,285. The form “ hramok ” is interest- 
ing in that it shows the word is derived from the Pali, and not the 
Sanskrit; the “ 6*’ for a “p** points to a Talaing influence. 

3. Aiji^ddhlmta-jat ; momrsd man, 62 ; the prince (= Bodhisattva becomes) 

king ; 1, 289. 

Ghas Duroisellb. 



ARCHEOLOGICAL WORK AT THE QUTB, 

DELHI, 1912-13. 

4 

T he character of the Moslem nations has at all times presented strange para- 
doxes. Just as in Egypt the Mamluk Sultans combined their passion for war 
with the love of the beautiful, so in India, the dynasty of the Slave kings, of whom 
the first and most mighty was Qutbu-d-din Aibak, although merciless to their 
enemies, tyrannous to their subjects, and barbarous in many other respects, never- 
theless delighted in the refinements of art and have seldom been rivalled in the 
magnificence of their architecture. In the Qu^b Minar, and the buildings that sur- 
round its base, they have left an eloquent record of the power of Islam and of thoir 
fondness for building ; while the date at which these buildings were erected, and 
the circumstances in which they came into being, invest them with a value and in- 
terest which it is hardly possible to exaggerate. The determination of these first 
Sultans of Delhi to make their mark ” and to spread the message of Islam and of 
their own conquering might to the people of Hindustan, could scarcely have found 
clearer expression than it did in the building of the famous with its stupen- 

dous shaft towering to heaven and its verses glorifying God and the Emperor 
blazoned around its walls in dear bold lettering for ’all to see.^ A fine conception, 
this vast and richly chiselled pillar, and he is of dull imagination who cannot picture 
for himself the character of the man who conceived it I 

Eollowing Qutbu-d-din as builders came Shamsu-d-din Altamish and ‘Alau-d-din 
Oalji, both strong men, but not of his calibre ; and then the history of this re- 
markable group of buildings comes to an end, save for some repairs carried out to 
the mvm- and other buildings by the peace-loving Eiroz Shah Tu^hlaq, and Sikan- 
dar second king of the short-lived house of Lodi. 

Much has been written of the Qutb, and these notes will deal only with some 
new features of special interest, which have resulted from the work done during the 
winteir of 1912-13. To understand old Delhi aright one must go over the ground 
time and again— inch by inch as it were and stone by stone— and try to revisuaJise 
its seven former cities peopled and stirred by the movings of a great empire. Till 


» The innxiptionB are to be pobliehed ebortly in the Hpigraphia Indo-Houleinioa. 
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recently, the buildings at the Qutb have snffered much from the misleading nature 
of their surroundings, many of the remains which might have led to a clearer com- 
prehension of the site having remained buried, while part of the precincts, including 
the great northern mosque court of ‘Alau-d-din, being utilised for the raising of 
such poor and scanty crops as they would yield. Heedless of all sentiment for past 
associations, a road had been constructed through the centre of the group of monu- 
ments, passing over an entire colonnade, and roughly thrusting its way past the 
tomb of Altamish. Sir Thomas Metcalfe, with every good intention, laid out the 
surroundings in erroneous paths and plots as an adjunct to his country residence, 
the erstwhile tomb of Muhammad Quli Khan, one of the foster brothers of the great 
Akbar. Mounds were built by him at various points from which to view the ruins- 
to the best advantage, and, constructed as they were of old materials, they have Jed 
many to suppose that they are actually the relics of an ancient time. Graves- 
appeared at random in the ground reserved by right for the saints of Delhi and for 
the priests of the Mosque of the Might of Islam ; so that now the bodies of men, 
revered in former centuries by both the Sultan and his subjects, lie side by side with 
the deceased relatives of the servants of the neighbouring ddife-bungalow. Year by 
year, the number of tourists and visitors increasing, a small colony of buildings 
with the necessary menials, cattle, and poultry attendant thereon, had grown up, 
and the front of the area had become almost entirely obscured by them. The first 
step in the improvement scheme was the removal of the Delhi-Qurgaon road to the 
outside of the confines of the area. This was carried out in 1910, the road being 
diverted to a point north of the unfinished mlmr of 'Alau-d-din. In the winter of 
1911 as much was done as funds allowed in the way of exposing the more important 
portions of the area which had hitherto been buried : the chief piece of work being 
the removal of earth and ddbris from the northern mosque chamber of Altamish 
(see PI. LXIII a). Tentative excavations were also carried out to enable the 
future scheme of improvement to he determined. This was to comprise the entire 
removal of all modern buildings, walls, and misleading paths within the area, 
and the exposure to tht^ originally intended level of all the buried masonry. The 
area was to be laid out in lawns and shrubberies, marlsing the position of former 
courts and colonnades respectively j paths were to be put down in keeping with 
the former arrangement of the buildings and to enable the ruins to be seen to the- 
best possible advantage ; and the access roads were to be realigned to facilitate the- 
ever-growing carriage traffic bringing visitors from Delhi. The work was started- 
in Kovember, 1912, and was completed by March, 1913, with the exception of grass- 
ing, planting and the metalling of the new access roads.^ 

• Oonsidering the large area over wMch the work of improvement was going on, 
and the enormous quantities of earth and debris which were removed, but little came 
to light in the nature of antiquities, and the only find of any great interest was a 
small hoard of some ten silver ooins of the reign of Altamish, found near the north 
wall of the northern mosque chamber added by this Sultan. 

In 1871 and 1872 excavations were carried out at the Qujbb by Mr. J. D. 

* I ■ ■■■' ‘ j '" ■ ' '**' ■■ I ■ ■ II ■— ~ ■* ■ ■ ■ ■■ -p ^ 

^ For detBlls And cost see .iftmial Progreta B»port of S»por%nt9»dt»tf H* and S. MonnmenUf JSf. droUf J.gra^ 
1912-1918. 
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Beglar of tlie ArcliSBologioal Department, under the direction of General Cunning- 
ham, and it was found that, in certain places on the outside walls of the mosque, 
there existed two bands of a “double ooruiee*’ of a peculiar design, which 
General Cunningham and his assistant pronounced as original Hindu work/ These 
hands hare now been traced to their full extent and exposed as far as is compatible 
with the safety of the masonry near them. The whole of the cornice, on tho west 
wall of the mosque, has been exposed to view, the ground having been cut away at 
this point and a masonry-lined drain constructed, so as to render the base of tho 
wall immune from damage by water (see PI. LXIII ft). On the other walls of the 
mosque the lower band of the “ double cornice ” is hidden under the pavement levels 
of the various courtyards, which formed part of the extensions of Altamish* a fact 
showing that this Sultan considerably raised the general levels of tho ground 
occupied by his additions. Similarly, the lower band of the cornice is hidden on 
the east wall, and an examination of the east entrance to the mosque revealed tho 
level of the old entrance, as made by Qutbu-d-din, at a depth of two steps below 
the level of the entrance to the mosque as made by Altamis^. On the other hand, 
it does not seem as if the level of the entrance of Qu^bu-d-din was that of tho origi- 
nal Hinda temple ; for, in front of the entrance and at a point in the centre of tho 

■ colonnade erected to the east of the mosque by Altamish, an examination of the 
ground to a depth of some 16 feet revealed nothing but tilling composed of huge 
stones. The level reached, even at this great depth, was certainly not tho natural 
and original one, and it would appear as if some huge depression, or perhaj^s a 
tank, had been filled up by the Muhammadan builders so as to provide a level foro- 

■ court to the mosque. Similarly, rubble filling to this great depth was found at tho 
north-west outer comer of the mosque, and the lowest course of tho original Hindu 
wall was found some 7 feet below the floor of Altamish’s northern mosque compart- 
ment. The filling, as before, was composed of huge stones and was only removed 
with great difidculty . It is interesting to note that Altamish and ‘ Alau-d-dxn follow- 
ed the idea of the double cornice, though they used one band only, as is apparent 
on the outer walls of their extensions on the south and east (PI. LXIV »), 

Low down in the face of the north-west outer corner of the mosque Mr. Beglar 
found an opening which he thought might have led to some subterranean chambers, 
but he did not examine it. A trial pit was accordingly sunk, directly above it in the 
comer of the mosque compartment of Qutbu-d-din ; but here, as elsewhere, filling 
-of huge rabble stones was encountered under the pavement of the mosque and there 
was no trace of any structure below the level of the present pavement. This 

■ opening, and the others made at various points, have had to be closed owing to the 
danger of ^ter collecting in them. It seems certain however that the original 
level of this portion of the area, as first built upon by the Hindus, lies some twenty 
feet, or even more, below the level of the inner courtyard of the mosque. Wliat 
-^ts in this space can only be determined by further investigation and the centre 
-of the courtyard might be opened with this end in view. 

^e removalof the Delhi-Gurgaon road disclosed the exact position of the 
northern colonnade of Altam^. Its floor remained , though broken in places, while 

‘ See .4. S. B„ VoL II (1871-1873). 
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the stone slabs, placed as foundations for the bases of the columns, remained in almost 
every case. None of the bases were found in sitUi but many of them were lying buried 
in the ground near by (see PI. LXIV6). The reasons for the almost entire disap- 
pearance of this colonnade must be left to the imagination. It seems not impro- 
bable that it was removed to make way for the road to Mehrauli, which probably 
dates from the early years of the 19th century, Mehrauli being frequently visited by 
the last king of Delhi, and he had, in fact, a palace there. The upper part of the 
colonnade probably collapsed through faulty construction ; for an inspection of its 
counterpart, which still exists to the south and east of the mosque, shows that the 
latter can liardly be considered as good building. The columns are somewhat slender 
for the weight of the roof, while there are no lateral supports. Again, the southern 
gateway has gone, with the exception of the two piers (see PI. LXV), and what is left 
shows that, like the greater part of the masonry elsewhere, it was but a rubble coro 
veneered externally with dressed stones. It is to be feared that here, as in much of 
the early work in England, the builders firstly considered efPect, andnot solidity of con- 
struction, and were inclined to pay but little attention to the core of their masonry. 
Had they done so, the architecture both in India and England, and for that matter 
in many other countries, would be considerably richer in its possession of examples 
of old work than it is to-day. At the Qutb the contrast between the care and 
thoroughness of what little Hindu work is left and the evidently hurried execution of 
the Muhammadan work is very marked. On the other hand, the masonry of the Qujb 
Minar, which was, most probably, carried out entirely by the Hindus working under- 
their new masters, is an exception to that of the remainder of the buildings of the 
area, which are obviously the handiwork of a race of conquerors, who, though 
delighting in the art of architecture, nevertheless wished to " run up,” if one may 
use the term, pretentious buildings as quickly as possible, so that no time might be- 
lost in making an impression on their newly conquered subjects. 

The entrances of the various colonnades, even though the work of different 
periods, are planned on the axial” system characteristic of Muhammadan architec- 
ture. Thus, the entrance through the northern colonnade of Altamish was placed at a 
point opposite the corresponding northern entrance to the Mosque of Qutbu-d-din, the- 
existence of the former being pro red by the discovery of some threshold stones, well 
worn on their outer edge by constant use. But this gateway does not seem to have- 
been of the same imposing proportions as the one in the corresponding colonnade to 
the south ; for no traces of the circular piers, wliich are a characteristic feature of the 
latter, are to be found. The northern entrance of Altamish*s northern court seems 
to have been merely an unpretentious opening in the colonnade, the outer edges of 
which were provided with the necessary threshold stones. Thus, from the unimpor- 
tant character of this entrance and the lack of finality in its design, one may 
suppose, either, that extensions in a northerly direction were actually meditated by 
Altami sh. the uneven nature of the ground to the south precluding any idea of 
extension in that direction ; or, on the other hand, that the main approach to the 
mosque, and that most frequently used, was to the south. In this connexion, it may 
he noticed that opposite the entrance of the mosque of Qu^bu-d-din, and on theieast* 
«d^ of Altamish’s colonnade at this point, well worn thresdiold stones were found- 
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smilar to those lef erred to above, and evidently marking the position of a former 
gateway, of secondary importance. So that, as has been already suggested, Altamish 
may have left clear indication to *Alau-d-din that a further extension to the east as 
well as to the north was a possibility. 

The question also presents itself, whether Altamish intended to have any 
openings in his outer colonnades at all. Por, judging by the nature of the stones 
i:hat remaiu, they might quite weU be the work of either Emperor, and the openings 
may have been made in the colonnade by ‘Alau-d-din to give access to bis extensions 
on the north and east. It may be argued, and with much weight, that the important 
character of Altamish’s southern entrance, as well as the prominence given by 
‘Alau-d-din to his ‘iilai Darwaza, point to the south as being the principal quarter 
from which the faithful entered the precinots of the mosque, a theory which is borne 
out by the fact that to the south lay the greater portion of the city, as well as the 
burying place of numerous saints of this period. How much of the old ramp outside 
the southern wall of the enclosure, and leading up to these gateways, is original 
work and how much of it is Sir Thomas Metcalfe’s, is hard to say. It seems not 
unlikely, however, as the steps of the ‘Alai Darwaza indicate, that a considerable 
number of people entered from this direction. Against this argument, however, for 
the southern entrance being the principal one, the east entrance to the mosque as 
built by Qu^bu-d-din Aibak is in weighty opposition. Projecting as it does from the 
main wall face of the mosque, and recording on its arches the achievements of its 
builder, it seems to have been intended by Quthu-d-din to serve as the prinoipa. 
entrance to the sanctuary. It is not unlikely, of course, that it occupies the position 
of the old entrance to the Hindu shrine, hut, although in many mosques in India 
to-day the east entrance is not the one adopted for daily use, there seems little doubt 
from the imposing character usually given to their design, that it is from the east 
that the Musalmau is intended to enter his house of prayer. And, architecturally 
speaking, this would seem to be the logical conclusion to arrive at. 

What ‘Alau-d-din intended for his eastern entrance must he left to con- 
jecture ; but, on the north, four piers still standing above the ground point to a 
gateway having been started, which was to be but little inferior in scale to the ‘Alai 
Darwaza. The writer’s impression, however, is that it was from the south that the 
-majority of worshippers entered, the larger and more important portion of the city 
•on that side appearing to be the strongest argument in support of this. It will be 
remembered that Qil‘a Eai Pithora, tbe first city of Delhi as it is called, and the 
capital of Prithi Baj, the Chauhan king of Delhi and Ajmer, was used as the 
headquarters of the Empire by the early Muhammadan invaders, and it will be seen 
from a study of the groimd that, between tbe north wall of the northern extension 
*of ‘Alau-d-din and, the hne of the north wall of the inner citadel of Eai Pithora, 
there is but a narrow strip of ground ; moreover, the space between the north 
wall of the citadel and the outer waU of the city (the two walls must be oarefuEy 
-distinguished), comprising the faubourgs which were a constant source of 

anxiety to the Sul^ns, owing to the frequent incursions of the Mughals, appears 
■to have been less importot than the corresponding space to the south. The latter 
has been already said, contained the graves of many saints, among them being 
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that of Qutbu-d-din Bakbtyar Kaki of Ush, who aooompamed the invaders to India 
and was the friend and counsellor of Altamish : and, what perhaps made it more 
popular, was that it was the side of the city farthest from the danger of assault. 

The northern and southern courts of Altamish’s extensions, which are now 
exposed to their old level, were found to have been floored with ‘'random rubble ” 
paving set with but little care, and affording additional evidence of the haste 
with which the work was executed. The floor level of the southern mosque 
■chamber of Altamish, the counterpart of the one to the north which has already 
been alluded to, has also been exposed. Tlie paving of these chambers is noticeably 
executed with greater care than that of the outer “open” courtyards. The 
mosque chambers wore evidently intended to be roofed by domes as the arrangement 
of the pillars in the northern compartment testifies. Here the bases of the former 
columns were found almost all siiUi the capitals as they had fallen. No shafts 
of columns were found, however ; and in the southern compartment there were no 
masonry remains at all. Some of the circular stones of the domes of the northern 
compartment were found as they had collapsed, the nature of their ornament retain- 
ing the same Hindu character as that seen on the domes of the mosque of Qutbu- 
d-din ; but a new feature was evidently to be introduced in the form of droular 
inscribed bands round to the inside of the dome, circular stones being found with 
the concave side carved with inscriptions. It is much to be regretted that none of 
these inscriptions wore of a historical character. That there were three mlho'obs in 
the mosque chambers of Altamish will be seen from those that remain in the 
northern chamber (see PI, LXIII a). The central is larger and higher 

tlian the two lateral ones, and the northernmost still retains some of its carved 
surroundings. Prom its character it seems likely that the minor niches resembled 
those in the tomb of Altamish in design. 

Every visitor to the Qutb will have remarked upon the thoroughness of 
the mutilation of the Hindu carved figures with which the columns and their 
lintels are so plentifully adorned. Not content with satisfying their inconoclas- 
tic fury in this way, the Muhammadans appear to have also covered over the carved 
work with plaster, traces of which are still to be seen in the crevices of the carvings. 
The plaster must have rendered the mosque much less attractive in appearance 
than it is now. In further illustration of the rooted aversion in which the early 
invaders held all things which did not conform to the tenets of their own faith, 
several stones were unearthed bearing, on one side, the original Hindu sculpture, and 
on the other, the later carving of the Muhammadans. It is not necessary 
to add which side was to be built into the wall. In one instance, the Hindfi 
•carving had been obliterated, even though it was not intended to be seen again. 
The frieze of geese was found in fragments, one portion near the south-east corner 
'Of 'Alau-d-din*8 east colonnade, the other near the east entrance to the mosque of 
■Qn^bu-d-dln. Pandit Natesan, of the Archseologioal Department, has furmshed the 
following interesting note thereon : — 

. “ Prom time immemorial, Indian poets and thinkers have regarded the goose 
haihaa, as a living emblem of purity and virtue, and credited it with an acute 
ipower of discrimination and a matchless heauty of complexion and gait. Thus, in 
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the Vdjasaneyl SamUtd, it is said : ‘ The ha<m(i, by 

its will, drank the soma juice after separating it from the water with which it had 
been mixed ’ Hence was apparently derived the poetical convention that the 
bird possessed the power of separating milk from water. Apart from this mira- 
culous faculty or, perhaps, owing to this very faculty, it is described in the Mg 
7eda as the vehicle of the ASvinSt the celestial physicians. The same idea has 
probably induced the authors of the epics and the Fur anas to make it the vehicle 
of Brahma the Creator, who in virtue of the very functions with which ho has 
charged himself, is supposed to possess a high sense of discrimination ; for, accord- 
ing to the Hindu * doctrine of Karma,’ a man must be born in the status to which 
he becomes entitled by the accumulated results of his actions in previous lives. 
This notion came, in course of time, to be still further developed until the hamsa, 
the vehicle, was translated into its master himself. Thus, in the Mahdhhdrata^ it is 
stated ; ‘ ^h.eFrajapaU, Ajat the eternal, having become a hamsa (with) golden 
(complexion) pervades the three worlds.* Further, the term is used as synony- 
mous with soul or spirit, owing to its similarity in point of purity and migratory 
nature. 

“ So much 1 have said about the characteristics of the hatksa in order to 
demonstrate that the bird has always been beloved of the Hindus for centuries 
prior to the advent of Buddha. But no architectural remains have come down to- 
ns prior to that age from which it would be possible to decide whether the bird was 
then used as a decorative device or not. Nor, so far as I can gather, is there Jiny 
reference to such ’devices in early Sanskrit literature. We come across hamsa 
friezes for the first time, in the capitals of the A4oka Idts at Sanclii and Bettia. 
Here agaia, there is some difficulty in determining whether the work was done- 
by indigenous artists copying indigenous models or by foreign craftsmen imported 
by the pious Emperor from the North-West. The weight of opinion inclines 
towards the latter view. But, whoever executed these sculptures, it seems pretty 
certain that the motif itself is indigenous. And it continued apparently in use in 
many post-Afiokan edifices, e g.^ in the medallions of the railing pillars at Amara- 
vati, the interspaces between the scrolls are filled in with hamasF 

The hamsa continued in use as a decorative motif on buildings of the- 
Muhammadan period, and good examples of it are seen in the tile work of the- 
Gwalior Fort, and in the Jahangiii Mahal at Agra. After the reign of Jahangir, 
however, it ceases to appear, owing no doubt to the more orthodox tenets of the- 
Emperors who succeeded him. 

The screen arches <)f Altamish seem from their piers to have been intended to top- 
th^e erected by Quibu-dndih Aibak. Only the actual arch of one of them is now 
standing, while the upper portion of all is in a state of ruin ; it may be added that 
they have recently been secured against further decay. The carved stone facing of the 
upper portion has almost aU gone and only the rubble core remains. What was the ex- 
act treatment of the upper portion of these “ screen arches ’* is an interesting question. 
An inspection of the arches of Qu^hu-d-din (see PI. LXVI) will show that carved 
masonry seems to have existed above the smaller arches, two of which stand on. 
either side of the main arch, and whether this upper masonry was solid, or pierced 
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iby smaller arches, presents a doubtful problem. Again, were these huge arches open 
at the back ? The upper roof of the mosque behind them does not reach to half their 
height, and the upper part of the screen, if so left open, would give an unfinished 
effect, unlikely to commend itself to the Muhammadan mind. But in searching for 
a possible explanation of the problem let us examine the possible influences which 
may have led the Muhammadans to adapt the peculiar feature of these " screen 
arches.” The essential requirement for a masjid or “place for prostration” is an 
unroofed enclosure with a wall in the direction of Mecca containing the milirab or 
niche. Numerous types of “wall mosques,” as they maybe termed, exist in the 
neighbourhood of the Qutb, and, although of later date than the buildings under 
discussion, well illustrate this type of building. To meet the requirements of the 
•ever-growing number of worshippers it is not to be wondered at that additional 
niches appeared on either side of the central one. The “ screen arches ” were no 
doubt intended to represent the west wall of a gigantic mosque which, seen from 
afar, would make a strong impression on the minds of the newly conquered subjects 
of Islam. But another and stronger reason, which may have given rise to their 
construction, may have been that the Muhammadans had seen the fa 9 ade 8 of 
the palaces constructed in Persia by theSassanid dynasty (A.D. 226 to A.D. 6d»l), of 
which instances arc found in the palace of Ctesiphon (see PI. LXVII a) and the 
ruins of the palace of Pirozabad in Persia. “ These imposing edifices display in their 
mass and proportions much of the grandeur of ancient Ohaldseo- Assyrian buildings ; 
they have huge halls covered with immense barrel vaulting, other square halls roofed 
with a dome tending in the interior most often to the ovoid form, and supported 
at the four corners by semi-circular recesses hollowed in the walls, thus trans- 
forming the square building into an octagon. The exterior walls, especially the 
fa 9 ades, have colossal entrance archways approaching in contour the pointed aroh,^ 
and the side walls have blind arches disposed in ranges of two or three storeys 
and resting either on groups of little columns set in the wall or on tall columns or 
circular pilasters, also engaged in the wail, which divide the spaces and form a 
regular architectural design, recalling the constructive principles of the edifices 
of Persepolis and Susa. These tail cylindrical pilasters and these groups of small 
•columns engaged in the wall, the blind arches, the great central archway, the 
cupolas, the great barrel vaults, the semi-circular recesses, all passed later into 
Byzantine architecture, and through it into our own medimval architecture, and some 
of these elements, especially the cupolas and the pointed arches, were absorbed into 

Arabian art Similarly, the lofty tower at Jur said to have been a fire temple 

with its decreasing tiers and ascending ramp is probably derived from the Assyrian 
iSikkurats and may be considered one of the prototypes of the Arab minarets seen in 
these regions.”* 

At Hrozabad there is another ruined tower * (see PL LXVII 6), which may 
well have suggested the of the Muhammadans. 


* In the rains of Bahhob-Aumian may he noted a horsfr^hoe arch oith an acute aeoiion, 

> Caiotti. A History of Art. Revised by Mr. Arthur Strong. London. 1908. 

• tUb tower is referred to at length by Pemrot and Chipiee. H\»toiro do V«rt dano VtsoH^ovti. Tome V, p 649. 
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These are interesting points and well worthy of the consideration of all students 
of Indo-Muhammadan architecture. The illustration shows the palace of Otesiphon, 
the fa 9 ade of which may give some clue to the treatment of the upper portion of 
the screen arches at the Qutb. In the semi-circular recesses referred to above the 
prototype of the pendentivej as elaborated by the Muhammadans, will be readily 
recognised. That the Qutb Minar may possibly have been influenced by the towers 
at Jur and Eirozabad (see PI. LXVII h) is a suggestion that will, of course, find 
no support among those who claim the tower as having been a Hindu ooncojition, but 
it seems not unlikely, that, if the writer’s suggestion that the fa 9 adcs of the Sassauicl 
palaces gave the idea for the “screen arches ” of Qutliu-d-din, is a correct one, tlic 
Sassanid tower also influenced the design of the minar. 

It will serve no purpose in this article to go at length into the controversy 
which is still going on as to whether the mundr is of Hindu or Muhammadan origin . 
The arguments given by General Cunningham seem to be tho strongest possible and 
the only claim, on architectural grounds, that the minar has to a HindCi origin, is 
that the star-like plan resembles the form of certain old Indian tomj)les, an argu- 
ment which is weakened by the existence of the mlnars believed to exist at Ghazni 
(see PI. LXVII c) which are of a somewhat similar plan. It seems more than 
probable that they too are the outcome of the design of the tower at Jur, while tho 
inner spiral stairway of the Qu^b Minar has taken the iflaco of the ramp, ascending 
round the outside of the Sassanid example. 

The screen-arch was destined to play a most important part in the future of 
Indo-Muhammadan architecture. The next development of it is seen in tho Bogampilrl 
Masjid some two miles from Qu^b, and erected in 1387 A.D. dui-ing tho reign of 
Piroz Shah Tug^laq (see PI. LXVIII). Here, a distinct advance in trcatmmit is 
noticeable, the central arch having become a more coherent part of the whole 
design. At Jaunpur it appears as the principal feature of all tho roxnarkable 
mosques for which that town is famous. Indeed many consider it to bo a unique 
and local feature and to have been evolved by the Jaunpur builders themsolvoa. 
It appears again at Ahraadabad treated with even more individuality and charm, 
but it is, nevertheless, the “screen arch ” of Qu^bu-d-din, taken from its birthplace 
at the mother city of the Muhammadan empire and decking itself out afresh to suit 
the individuality of a kingdom, which had grown powerful enough to stand alone 
and to show its independence by the formation of a new style of architecture, based 
on the ground- work of the parent style at Delhi. 

Later on Akbar adapted the screen arch to his Buland Darwaza at Pat^pur 
Sikri, and it has given to architecture a monumental type of gateway, the effective 
and harmonious designing of which has proved the stumbhng block to architects- 
of all ages and all nations with the exception of Che Muhammadans, who, says 
Pergusson, treated the problem with more success than anyone else. 

'AlSiU-d-dln’s projected northern court was evidently intended to be equal to- 
the area occupied by the buildings of Altamish and Qutbu-d-din, with the addition 
of another eastern court. The arrangement was to be the same ; that is, the main 
chamber of the mosque, fronted by a range of “ screen-arches,*’ (see PI, LX VI ) 
was to occupy the west side of the court, the other sides being surrounded by’ a colon-- 
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nade, entered, it is presumed, by gateways at the principal points. The rabble- 
cored piers of the northernmost of these gateways are still standing, and excava- 
tion revealed the remains of the steps which led up to the gate from the low ground 
now occupied by the diverted Trunk road. This is interesting, inasmuch as an en- 
trance from the north has not yet been noticed. It must, however, be remembered 
that ‘ Alau-d-din rendered the city considerably more secure against invasion by th& 
Mughals, and, at this time, Siri was built so that its front in the north-easterly 
direction (that from which the invading hordes usually appeared) might be protected. 
Of the other gateways to his extensions no traces have been found, and the ones on 
the east front shown in PI. LXI are a conjecture of the writer. The design of the 
external eastern and northern colonnades in the same plate is suggested by the small 
portion of the eastern colonnade, stUi remaining in the south-eastern oorner of 
the area. Kxtending northwards from this point remains of foundations of the 
projected colonnade were found for a distance of some 100 feet and then they 
abruptly ceased. A beginning had evidently been made on the eastern and 
northern outer colonnades of the great north court surrounding the unfinished 
mtmr. In the case of the former there were traces of foundations haying been 
begun and material collected, while in the case of the latter the inner face of the 
back wall was easily traceable, a small portion of its outer face still remaining at the 
north-west corner. It is interesting to note that in the centre of the northern gate- 
way of ‘Alau-d-din, above referred to, traces remain of a water channel which, 
tradition avers, brought water for the construction of these builciings from a well 
some £00 yards distant. Por the intended design of ‘Alau-d-din’s “ screen-arches 
the imagination must again be drawn upon, but it would seem from the ruined 
masonry that remains of their piers that there was to be a large central arch 
opposite the great mindrj and flanked by four smaller ones. None of the 
“ facing ” work on them appears to have been begun, except in the case of the 
southernmost, the dressed stone base of which still remains. An examination of 
the ground immediately behind the screen arches revealed no remains of the pro- 
jected mosque chamber, but that this was to be made, is evident from the small 
portion of it which has been exposed to view outside the north-east corner of the- 
tomb of Altamish. Here the bases of the columns were found undisturbed and it 
also appears that columns were intended to stand in the arch openings. Stones- 
intended for the domes were also found and a considerable quantity of carved work, 
both inscribed and ornamental, but no historical inscription. The carving is- 
executed with noticeably greater refinement than that seen on the work of Altami^,. 
>i.nfl the bases show that the columns were intended to be smaller, at all events in 
girth, than those of Altamish. It is not improbable that Altamish had exhausted the* 
supply of Hindu materials, and that ‘Alau-d-din had to carve for himself, which per- 
haps accounts for the dissimilarity in size and ornament. The columns, as has been 
largely the case elsewhere, have ^1 gone, no doubt owing to their usefulness as- 
lintels for the later buildings. ' 

The n^naf of ‘Alau-d-din would, if finished, have been one of the most remark- 
able structures in the world. The present rubble core is some 80 feet in height, in- 
clusive of the rough plinth, and 90 feet in diameter. This, if the facing stones. 
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are added, gives a diameter, as ordered by 'AUu-d-diu, of twice that of the Qutb 
Minar, which is 47 feet 8 inches. Its height, if kept in the same proportion, would, 
exclusive of any cupola or lantern which might have been erected on its summit, 
have been 476 feet, 71 feet higher than the lantern of St. Peter’s at Siome, 111 feet 
higher than that of St Paul’s, and 232 feet Cinches higher than the top of the finial 
of the Taj Mahal. The fluted shaft rests on a rough circular plinth, 20 feet in 
width, and this, in its turn, rests on the base proper, a square with its comers cut 
into a series of re-entrant angles. The portion of this base that was found was edged 
with finely dressed stone masonry, varying from one to two feet in height, and its 
vertical face had a slight “ batter,” or slope — a most interesting feature, as sloping 
walls, except for fortifications, were not to come largely into use till the reign of 
Gbiynthu-d-din Tu^laq, 6 years later. It seems not unlikely that the general ex- 
ternal treatment of the mlndr was intended to be like that of the other one, and it 
is interesting to note that 'Alaii-d-din, in addition to ordering the building of this 
gigantic structure, also gave directions that the old one should receive a new casing 
and cupola. Whether this was ever done by him is doubtful ; for the name of 
‘Alau-d-din is not found on any of the inscriptions, and it seems unlikely that he 
would have omitted to mention such an important piece of work. He may, how- 
ever, have carried out repairs or additions to the two upper storeys, originally 
the work of Altamish, which, it will be remembered, were repaired later by Piroz 
Shah. The doorway of the minar of ‘Alau-d-din is on its east side and, from the 
large size of the opening left for it, seems to have been intended to have been 
of a more imposing design than that of the Qn^b Minar which is on the north 
•side. 


In PL LXT, which the reader is invited to stndy with the plan on PI. LXII, the 
writer has attempted to show the appearance of the Qu^h area, as it would have been, 
had aU the extensions projected by the different Sultans been finished. It has not,* 
however, been possible to show in full the great minar of ‘Alau-d-din for want of 
sufficient data ; and the appearance of the “ screen-arches ” behind it cannot be 
gauged with any great degree of accuracy. Behind the mosque is seen the citadel 
of Rai Pithora, Lai Xot, adopted by the Muhammadans as their capital, and it 
•seems from the heaps of stones and remains of foundations which still encumber 
the ground in this quarter that it was of considerable pretensions. The Ananff 
Tal. the great of Anaag Pal 11 (0; 1060). is seen just above the min&r of 
^nthu-d-dln, while behind it is seen a Kne of walls, considered by some authorities 
tohavebeMiaee^ wall of the oitadel. and terminating towards the north near 
the Sohan gate. Ihe wall running east from the Sohan gate is generally held to 

^ ^ ^ “ “tS further 

almost due north from 

the late was te outer wall of the oily. stiU teaeeahle by its ruins and meeS 
after a d^noe of about half a mile, the waU of Jahanpanah. The high bastion 
jurt east of tte Path Burj is the Sohan Buq. which L visitor to tfo Qi4h S 
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of the Qu|b Minar are not shown as they now exist, the present ones having been 
rebuilt by Firoz Shah Tughlaq in 1868. The cupola is also conjectural. 

Excavations at the time of writing this note have disclosed a tahl^ana hitherto 
unknown, under the tomb of Altamish, the investigation of which is likely to prove^ 
of great interest. 


Gordon Sandehson. 



THE NADAN MAHALL, SOLAH KHAMBA, 
AND THE TOMB OF IBRAHlM 
CHISHTI, LUCKNOW. 
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t<adan Mataall. 


rPHE architecture of the Oudh Sovereigns at Lucknow has been aptly likened 
J- to that of the decadent period to which Vauxhall gardens belonged, while 


the Gazetteer in no measured terms considers it as the most debased example of an 
architectural style to be found in India. This opinion the majority will share to 
the fuU; and it is with pleasure therefore that one turns to the three smal] 
buildings, which, buried as they are in the heart of the most crowded quarter of the 
city, had, until 1909, escaped all notice. Thanks for their discovery, if one may 
here use the term, are due to Mr. Yusuf Husain Khan, Barrister of Lucknow, while 


Mr. Joplin g, I.O.S,, and Mr. Sotting, Secretary to the Municipality, have also 
shown a keen interest in their welfare. The late Mr. K Broude Tucker of this De- 
partment in a conservation note addressed to Government, dated December 1909, 
dealt with the claims which these interesting buildings had to preservation. 

There is no circumstantial evidence to warrant the identification of'the tomb 
of Shaikh ‘Abdu-r-rahim lhan or the " Nadan Mahall, ” as it is locally called, bui 
strong tradition, and the existence near by of the tomb of the father, Ibrahim 
Chishti, afford strong grounds for the belief that the mausoleum is correctly named, 
The inscription on the tomb of Ibrahim Chishti states that the latter died in 961 
Hijri. (16634 A. D.). His descendants still live near the spot and their genealogica 
tree avers ‘Abdu-r-rahim to be the son of Ibrahim, ‘dbdu-r-rahim lived at Qasbj 
Bijnour, near Moradabad, and rose to a high portion at the court of Akbar. It i 
recorded that he built five palaces for his wives in the QiTah MaccM Bawan anc 
that his mausoleum was near the ‘Aighba^, and named the Nadan Mafcall. 
He became one of the ^aikhzadas of Lucknow, and in the fortieth year of Akbar’i 
reign rose to the command of 700. He was the friend of Jamal Bakhtyar, from 
whom he learned wine dnnking, and it is said that on one occasion, being woundec 
m a druuKen brawl, his wound was tended by no less a person than the Empero] 
himself. It appears, from the account in the Ain that his wife Kigh na built th< 
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THE NADAN MA^ALL, SOLAH KHAMBA, AND TOMB OF IBRAHlM CHISHTI. 

-palace and the gardens at Lucknow, including the mausoleum, and that she 
entertained thereat all passers by, according to their station in life.^ An interesting 
anecdote, not unlike that of the UMshti of Humayun, is told of the services 
of the ^aikh to Akhar on one occasion. The Emperor was warned by his 
.astrologers that it was inauspicious for him to occupy the throne for a certain 
period of two days and five hours. Vacating the royal office, the Emperor ordered 
‘Abdu-r-rahim to hold the reins of Government during the period of danger. 
When only two hours of the time remained to run Akhar sent impatiently for the 
royal robes. As he was about to assume them, the page who bore the royal sceptre 
fell dead at his feet, bitten by a snake that had been concealed in the staff. As a 
reward for the services of *Abdu-r-rahim, the Emperor bestowed on him a present, 
amounting to three days* income of the kingdom, and granted him jdgir of the 
Fargmaa of Koraj and Lucknow. 

The Nadan Mahal (see Plate LXXII a), as will he seen from the measured 
■ drawings (see Pis. LXIX — ^LXXI) that accompany this note, consists of a domed 
chamber measuring externally 26 feet SJ inches square, and surrounded on all sides 
by a verandah 9 feet in width. The central chamber, containing the graves, was 
obviously constructed, in the first place, as a twelve-pillared open pavilion, hut 
was eventually bricked up, probably after the §haiii*s death. The hays, thus filled 
in, are panelled and recessed, while jdli screens, of which a specimen is illustrated, 
s occupy the openings on all sides except the south, which is the entrance to the 
tomb. The verandah possesses four columns of the usual Mu^aJ type on each side, 
in addition to those at the four corners of the building. On the capitals will be 
noticed the moulding, so commonly seen crowning the dctsa or plinth of Indian 
buildings, and in the form of a series of dwarf inverted arches. This has been 
identified as the direct descendant of the wood forms of the earlier structures, in 
this case representing the ends of the logs used for fiooring, and covered at the top 
by a plank. Might it not also he an adaptation of the Greek “egg and tongue,** 
but with the omission of the tongue ? In the brackets which support the boldly 
projecting oMajja, the forms of birds and elephants, although considerably 
conventionalised, are easily recognisable, while the triple brackets which carry the 
comers of the chhajja are of especial interest. Above the ^hajja runs the 
moulding, usually seen in this position, namely, two cavettos with a broad central 
fillet, while below it are holes {mwwo^a') for the reception of the ^dmydm 
(sun-awning) ropes. Above this the parapet is ornamented with a madaj^il 
-design in blue tiles with yellow centres, the whole based on a groundwork of 
plaster coloured a dull red. At the four comers of the parapets were formerly 
guldaatas or pinnacles of the usual pattern. The dome, crowned by a lotus-leaf finial 
base (the -fiTiifll has gone), and relieved by an intersecting pattern and a border of 
green and blue tiles, rises from a low octagonal drum, which stands on a square 
pedestal ornamented with a frieze of coloured plaster. The roof is reached by a 
narrow stair in the thickness of the wall to the right of the entrance. 

The roof of .the verandah is carried by sandstone lintels, the edges of which are 
-ornamented with the guilloohe. Within, the floor of the mausoleum is of marble 


» VoL I, p. 870. 
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inlaid in one of the familiar geometrical patterns with different coloured stones^ 
while the border is formed by a series of stars, plain and elongated, inlaid in their 
turn with conYentional leaf -patterns. The internal wall surfaces, to the level of 
the springing of the inner dome, which is marlced by a cyma recta moulding, are 
relieved by a series of niche and star-shaped panels. The soffit of this dome is divi- 
ded up by ornamental plaster ribs, floral designs of considerable delicacy occupying 
the interspaces. At the corners, a form of “stalactite” corbelling is introduced. 
The Shaikh’s tomb, of marble and elaborately decorated with inscriptions from the 
Quran, lies under the centre of the dome, and is furnished with a headstone of red 
sandstone upwards of seven feet in height, also engraved with further scriptural 
quotations. The second tombstone, also of marble, bears like that of the ^aikhi the 
qalamdaihi thus setting at nought the tradition that it is the resting place of the- 
^aikh’a principal wife. 

The measures of conservation consisted in the removal of all modern additions 
and traces of the occupation of the building by the local ^amdre ; in the renewal, 
as a protective measure, of missing ehhajja slabs, the edging ofl of all old plaster, 
plain and ornamental, and the underpinning of the plinth with small Mughal bricks. 

The Solah Khamba (see Plates LXX.11 5, LXXIll-LXXVII) lies some twelve* 
feet to the east of the Nadan Mahall, and is an open pillared pavilion built of red 
sandstone and measuring somo 32 feet 1 inch by 13 feet 2 inches. It stands on a 
platform 44 feet by 12 feet 7 inches and 3 feet lOf inches in height. The columns 
and the brackets are of very similar design to those on the larger tomb, but the- 
comer brackets are especially ornate, being carved to resemble the head of an 
elephant. The moulding above the ehhajja is also more elaborately treated, two* 
ornamental bands running under the main members, the lower of these bands being 
a series of interlaced floral buds, a device frequently to be seen later on the building 
of Shah Jahan. The parapet is also of sandstone, devoid of tilework, but carved 
with an elegant maddMkil design. The upper portion of the brackets is here carved 
with a mpulding strikmgly reminiscent of the Greek “ egg and tongue.’* The floor 
of the platform is of red sandstone, bordered by a frieze of plain and elongated stars, 
its central and comer portions being emphasised by the introduction of black slate, 
.schemed with the red sandstone into geometrical patterns. The outer face of the 
platform is richly ornamented, the styles and rails being carved into a series of 
squares set diagonally, thdr centres being a floral form singularly like the “ tablet 
flower,” so commonly seen in Gothic work of the Decorated period. Within this- 
border, the panels are surrounded by ah intertwining floral design, which frames the 
niche-shaped division^ into which the panels are split up. Some of these contain 
carvings of the vases for wine or sweetmeats, so often seen on the buildings of 
Jahangir’s reign. The angles of the base are terminated by miniature columns,- 
carved with a " chevron ” pattern. On the west side the centre panel bore traces of 
an inscription, an unusual ’feature in this position, but the letters were so flaked" awhy 
M to render, it indedpherable. The pavilion contains five tombs, the two nearest the' 
Jjadan itahall being of marble. One of the latter hears a qdlamdan, thus again 
disposing of the looal tradition tlmt tW i;wb graves are those of thh tW otHer 
wites of. the the daughters of thd'Jffahkrajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur. The- 
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'Ceiling of the pavilion is carved with a flowing conventional pattern. The whole 
of the now exposed ornamental base, described above, was buried under an aocumula- 
idon of earth which had been caref ally paved over, and the building, like the Nadan 
Alahall, served the purpose of an abode for chaman. 

The stonework of this building has been repaired and renewed, where necessary, 

-and the facing stones of the parapet, found by Mr. Woods, the Executive Engineer 
of Lucknow, used as the covering for a neighbouring well, have been reset. The 
two buildings were formerly enclosed with a compound wall and portions of this, 
including a corner turret, were to be traced, before the work of conservation began, 
among the mud huts that filled the enclosure and hid the buildings almost entirely 
from view. These huts have now been removed and the enclosure cleared to its 
former extent. A number of less important graves, probably those of the Shaikh’s 
followers or disciples, w'ere found in the area which is to be grassed and planted 
suitably with a few trees. It is believed that the Municipal authorities have a 
scheme on foot for a new road to the north of the enclosure, in which case the 
monuments are likely to become still bettor known, as they well deserve to be. 

The tomb of Ibrahim Ohishti (see Plates LXXVII and LXSYIII a), theTombofibriiSoi 
father of Shaikh *Abdu-r*rahim, lies a short distance to the east. It is a domed 
building measuring externally 27' 0" square, and built of hanhm blocks 2' O^'xlO*', 
the outside walls being formerly covered with painted plaster decoration. The 
•southern entrance over which is thp following inscription^ is of interesting design, and 
•the detail strongly resembles that seen on structures of the Afghan period at Delhi, 
cjkj ^ fj bilj* 

(OUj s.^la3 j] jLi j 

Translation. 

“ By (the decree of) fate, Shaikh Ibrahim Chi^ti, 

" Who was in [his] time unique and incomparable, 

That pole star of the world set out from the mortal region, 

Eor the eternal world. 

“ Who ever should ask about the year of his death, 

** Tell him that ‘ The pole star of the age repaired from the world.” 

The last sentence of the last hemistich contains the chronogram, the numerical 
value of which is equal to A. H. 961 (A. D. 1663-4). 

The measures of conservation for this building consisted in the thorough 
removal of vegetation, which was fast forcing the blocks of hankar outwards, in 
edging ofE all old plaster work with cement, removing modem filling from brioked- 
up openings, and the provision of doors of suitable pattern, together with a small 
hanging lamp for the interior of the chamber. Tlie interesting original lamp 
bracket has not been re-used for fear of discolouring the neighbouring walls. 

►Sufldcient of the neighbouring property has been acquired so as to leave a clear 
■ space of 16' 0" all round the building. 

Gobdoh Sandbrsoh, 


U am i ndethA to tb« Ute Maiilti Mul^ammad f^aalb lor the nading of the iTiieriitb.1. 
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The Nat-Hlaung-Kyaung, Pagan. 

H BNEI yule, in his “ Narrative of the Mission to the Court of Ava in 1865 
p. 53, describes, without naming it, “ a small ruined pagoda standing close tO' 
the Thappylnnyu ^ temple ” in which are Hindu statues.® This is the Nat-hlaung- 
Hyaung. It stands among a cluster of Buddhist temples to the south-eastern 
corner of the city wall of Pagan.® The name implies that it was built for housing,, 
not figures of the Buddha, but statues of deities inferior to him : in this case, Hindu” 
figures. 

Tradition assigns the date of the building to the early part of the 10th century 
A. B., and ascribes its foundation to king Taung Thugyi (931-964 A. D.). But this 
tradition is unsupported by epigraphioal evidence of any kind, and Burmese his- 
tories are silent about it. The only mention, in Burmese, of a Hindu temple built at 
Pagan, is found in a late manuscript called the Pugm Mro IPhura Samo^ or 
Mecord of the Fagan Fagodas, where it is said that it was built by king Anoratha 
after his return from the conquest of Thaton (1C67 A,D.), This might very well be 
the case ; but in the absence of any authoritative corroboration, and in the light of 
'the fact— borne out by epigraphs— that Anoratha was then a very fervent adherent of 
the Si^alese form of Southern Buddhism, it is very doubtful whether this bigoted 
prince would have gone the length of building a Hindu temple. There is, however, 
epigrapMcal evidence of a Visnuite temple having been built at Pagan. There was- 
found there a Tamil inscription, now at the Pagan Museum, which was translated by 
Hr. Hultzsch, Government Epigraphist at Madras ; it records the gift by a Vaishnava 
Saint, a native of Cranganore in Malabar, of a mandapa in the temple of NanSfiesi 
Vinnagar Alvar at Pagan. “ Nanadesi Vinnagar,” says Dr. Hultzsch, V means the 

^ The BnimeBe way of pronoiincmg^the Fall Sab'ba&fi'a, " the OnmiBoient.’* 

» qf Ox^BaA’BScmlplurenautJPaffantbi" out dem ZSingliehen Mtueum fbr Vdlkerhumde/* 

m-m. 

I The date of this waQ ie about 860 A.D., the year of the foondatioii of Fagan ; it ie still clearly visible!, together >nth 
the moat, on three lidea of the ancient city j the fonrth Mde, which ran along the river bank, has disappeared owing to the 
emnoaohiiiBnt of the river ; on this side^ a kind of baslion can he seen ^uite near to the Ciroait Honse, and a few of the 
wall are seen here and there. SUn hCahakassapap a cdehrated thero, in the thirty stanaas oonrinding his SUliiyMifi'aihri TikS, a 
oommentary on the Mahabodhiva^sa, which he wrote in 1174 A.D , gives a graphic description of Pagan j among other 
he mentiona that wsBahad twebra gates } only one of these, the Barabha gata, is now extant (for a photograph of it, see d»- 

Bcgrliff'e ^frsAttoetere SiwicM ea Zedo-OjMee, p, 801), and it4s well worth preserving. 
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Vishnu temple of those coming from various countries. This name shows that the 
temple, which was situated in the heart of the Buddhist country of Burma, had 
been founded and was resorted to by Vaishpavas from various parts of the Indian 
Peninsula. ^ ” It is not certain whether it is the .N’at-hlaung-kyaung which is 
referred to in this epigraph ; but, as it is a distinctly Vishnuite temple, and as neither 
chronicles nor tradition mention any other such temple at Pagan, it is probable that 
the Nanadesi Yinnagar temple is none other but the Nat-hlaung-kyaung. Dr. 
Hultzsch says the Tamil characters of the inscription are those of the 13th century of 
the Christian era ; this temple, then, was built between the 11th and 13th centuries 
A.D., and, from its very style, this is the period to which I am inclined to assign it.® 

It is a brick building, square in plan and surmounted by a Sihhara. The build- 
ing seems to have been plastered both outside and inside, but the plaster outside 
pealing off, the bricks, which were set in mud mortar fell away, in many places, from 
the upper structure, giving the temple, from a distance, so dilapidated an appear- 
ance as to make it appear past conservation (see Pi. LXXVIII, fig. o). The 
plaster within is in a good state of preservation, and bears unmistakable signs of 
having once been covered with frescoes, which have now almost completely dis- 
appeared, owing to the wall having been blackened by soot. 

The building has a doorway on the east side, which forms the only entrance to 
it ; there was also a porch on this side, traces of which are seen on the walls of the 
main building, but it crumbled down long ago, burying a short flight of steps under 
its debris ; the steps were discovered when clearing the bricks and plaster pre- 
paratory to undertaking the repairs. The doorway has a stone frame, the lintel of 
which was found broken into several pieces (PI. LXXVIII, fig. b) ; as it was not 
ornamented, it was replaced by a beam of reinforced concrete, for a similar piece of 
stone could not be found, and there is no quarry in the neighbourhood of Pagan. 

The temple rests on a plinth raised about five feet above the natural surface of 
the ground ; this plinth is decorated with panels and mouldings which are, on the 
whole, in a very good state of preservation. Above the plinth, the building may be 
divided into three parts : the base, the central part or dome, and the Hhhutra. 

In the walls of the base, on the outside, there are ten niches framed in 
pointed arches, four on the east side and two each on the others. Each of these 
niches contained originally a stone sculpture in relief ; the figure in three of the 
niches near the doorway on the east are missing. Of the seven that are still to be 
found in situ, only four can be identified, although badly disfigured. They re- 
present : (1) the Varaha Avatara (PI. LXXIX, fig, a) \ (2) the Rama-ohandra 
Avatara (PI. LXXIX, fig. b) ; (3) the Paraiu-rama Avatara (PL LXXIX, fig. c) ; 
and (4) the Narasimha Avatara ; but of this latter I am not quite sure, the figure 
across the lap of the principal personage having completely disappeared (PI. LXXIX, 
fig, d). The Varaha Avatara is in the niche at the eastern end of the south wall ; 
the figure is very much defaced,, but its attitude, the form of what remains of the 
head, and the female figure of Prithivi* in a seated posture on the left shoulder, leave 

' See Report on Ardieedlogioal wolrk in Barma for the year 1902-08. p. 7. 

* Of. Report of the Superintendent, Archsaological Surrey, Bdma. 1912-18, paragraph 47, p. 19. 

* 'TWa figore ie Mdd«m by tihe shade in the pbotograph, but can be disoemed ^th a magnifying glass ; eft with this plates 
2 1C, 217 and. 284 of Fart n of the JUteient JfemMieiite and Sonlpfures of India, by Jas. Bnrgess. 
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no doubt as to its identity. Prithm has a heavy chignon falUng on her back, 
her hands are clasped together in the attitude of adoration ; the depth of the niche 
did not alloTT this figure to come out well in the photograph. Eama-ohandra is 
easily recognized by his bow, and Para^u-rama by his axe. The remaining figures 
are so much defaced that they cannot easily be identified. 

I have said that three of the four niches on the east aide are empty, the 
sculptures having apparently been removed from them and destroyed by iconoclasts ; 
the figures that remain bear visible traces of wilful disfiguration. The statue that 
still remains is in the niche close to the enti'anoe, on the ‘proper left (PI. LXXIX, 
fig. e). It is standing on a lotus flower from which two other smaller ones spring ; 
the arms are placed close to the body bent upward at the elbows, and each hand 
holds a lotus bud on a level with the shoulders ; it wears a crown ; the distended 
ear-lobes hang down and touch the shoulder under the weight of large ear ornaments. 
It has bracelets, armlets and anklets ; the lower garment is tucked up and reaches 
as far as the knees ; lines showing the folds are visible. I have not yet identified 
it. The number of niches would lead one to suppose that this also represents one 
of Vishnu’s Avataras ; but it has none of the distinctive attributes of any of these. 

Occupying the centre of the temple is a huge square pillar in brick, around 
which there is the usual drcumambulatory passage, vaulted over; this pillar 
supports the dome and Sikhara above. On each face of it there was originally the 
figure of a standing deity placed in a niche adorned with pilasters. The figures were 
cut in relief in bricks. That on the east face is missing and in its place was a 
large hole made by treasure hunters ; this hole was filled up with concrete to 
strengthen the stability of the building. The figures on the other sides are very 
much defaced ; the attributes are all gone except for a few traces left on the bricks. 
They are all in the same attitude, with their four hands in the same positions ; 
they are in fact exact copies one of the other, and all are representations of Vishnu. 
The best preserved of these three, is figure a, in Plate LXXX ; the lower right arm 
is missing. The upper right hand holds what remains of a broken object, , probably 
the disc (Cf. PI. LXXX, fig. c). The lower left arm rests on the club, traces of 
which are visible in the photograph ; the upper left hand holds the conch, the 
outlines of which are still perfectly seen even in the photograph. This last attribute 
shows it to be Vishnui Similar traces of the once existing symbols are visible, but 
very much more faintly, on the bricks behind the two other statues. 

In the middle of the east face of the central pile of bricks is a large deep niche, 
the sanctum proper; in the middle is to be seen the place where the central and 
principal figure was enshrined ; right and left of this- are also the traces of two, other 
smaller figures, now disappeared. Above the latter,' on the capitals of two fla-uking 
piUars are two small niches ; the one on the proper left is empty, the other still 
contams a small stone sculpture, about 2 feet in height \ (PL LXXIX, fig. f). The 

^ Tnle, Of. «{<., found the nidheB andSgoxeB exactly ai desoribed above. He adds that two dgnireSf one Beajbed and one 
etaading^ were lying on the gxonnd; the one steoddng^ a Siva, is now at the Fagan MuBeom (see my Provincial Beport for 1913, 
ja m. 47, p. 19 and pL II, fig. 1) ; the other is in the Berlin Mnaenm, and is rq^odnoed and carefully desoribed hy Grdnwedel, 
op.ott. Thiaseeied ViAyn,4fBethigh,wInoh Vide deaonbes as coming from iha niche above the oa;^tal on the left^ia redly 
die eental fgnre hdow ; it ooajd not have fitted in ihe smaller nidiej moreover, the oonnterpart of the figure now missing in 
tUs idiBhe,b' vUillis stAtl n Ihe nichB over the oepital on, the right hand, endJbB only two feet high i the one on the left was of 
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central figure (PL LXXX, fig. <?), which is now in the Berlin Museum, has been 
reproduced from a photograph of it given in GrunwedePs Sculpturen aus JPagan ^ ; 
it was found lying on the floor of the corridor by Colonel H. Yule. It is Vishnu, 
holding the disc, the conch and the club, and seated on a lotus resting on a Garuda. 
The smaller statue over the capital to the right of the larger one (PL LXXIX, fig.fj 
is also Vishnu ; it likewise is seated on a lotus resting on a Garuda which is rather 
defaced, but the general form of which is plainly recognisable. The disc is held in 
the second right hand on a level with the shoulder ; the dub is also visible in the 
left arm resting on the knee ; the other left arm and the conch cannot be seen ; on 
each of the three wrists is a heavy bracelet, the upper arms are adorned with 
armlets ; the dress is very simple and resembles that of a Buddhist monk, while the 
head dress is similar to that of Buddha figures. This interesting image is the 
Buddha Avatara. 

At the entrance of the Pagan Museum now stands the figure of §iva. It was 
removed from the Nat-hlaung-kyaung, where Yule saw it lying on the floor beside 
the large seated statue of Vishnu described above (see Note 1, p. 138) ; it was then in 
a rather bad state, more than half the face and other parts of it missing. The local 
elders restored it according to their own lights ; fortunately, of the attributes only the 
dub was missing, the mallet, the trident and sword being intact. All the other figures 
in this temple are Vishnuite, and it is probable that this Siva was brought therein 
from some other temple, now vanished, or perhaps simply placed there by some 
Saivite traders after the temple had fallen into disuse. 

This temple is particularly interesting in that it is the only Hindu temple in 
Pagan which can be identified as such without the least doubt ; if others existed, 
they have disappeared without leaving any trace behind, or have been so affected 
by the Buddhist cult as to be past identification; in any case, the chronicles and the 
epigraphs do not mention any. 

The central part or dome of the building was very much dilaindated, the brick 
work being in every stage of decay. As it was intended only to preserve and not to 
restore the monument, that part of it was left as it was, being strengthened only by 
underpinning and made watertight by careful grouting. The sihMra, which was 
also in a bad condition, is ornamented with panels, and the corners are recessed. 
A large crack in the east face of it was filled up and built flush with the original 
surface, the summit, which is broken off, being made thoroughly water-tight. 

Taiktaw and Sangyaung Monasteries, Mandalay. 

A striking feature (ff Mandalay and the one which impresses most pleasantly 
the visitor to this fallen capital, is the large number of quaint and splendid 
wooden monasteries profusely decorated with beautiful carvings, which meet his gaze 
on every side. They were built under the Burmese regime by members of the royal 
family, when expense was no consideration ; but this order of things has changed ; 
the monasteries now built of brick and plaster are commonplace and ugly, and the 
art of wooden architecture is, under the new conditions, dowly but surely dying 
away. It is, therefore, important that the finest specimens of Burmese wooden 
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architectiire still remaining should be carefully preserved, as far as the fragile and 

rapidly decaying nature of the material allows . 

Timing*^ the year under report, the Kyaung-n-^pyatthats of the Taiktaw and 
the Sangyaung monasteries were repaired. Both these monasteries were built by 
King Xindon (1853-1878) in 1859; the former was intended for the official 
residence of the Thathanabaing, or supreme head of the Buddhist clergy under the 
Burmese regime, a man of great power and influence ; the latter for that of the 
precepter of King Mindon They were built ivith the materials obtained by dis- 
mantling the palace buildings at Amarapura when removing the capital to Mandalay 
(1857 A.. 1) ) ; the interior is very heavily guilt, and both interior and exterior are 
richly decorated with fine carvings. 

Monasteries are built on a uniform plan, and have four principal divisions 
(see PL LXXXI) 

1. The Kyaung-u^pyatthat, also called JPyatthat-saiing ; this room {§aung) 

is always at the east end of the building ; it is the sanctuary or 
chapel and contains an altar with an image of the Buddha ; it is 
over this chapel that the seven-tiered roof, the pyatthat, rears aloft 
its graceful structure ; hence its Burmese name, which means : the 
room with the prAsada. 

2. The Smusaung. This room, immediately behind the pyatthat-eaimg, 

is the dwelling room of the abbot ; it has a two-tiered roof. 

3. Then comes the Kyawngmagyi, or main room of the buUding with a 

figure of the Buddha in the centre ; here live the moiiks sleeping 
along its sides ; and here it is that religious instruction is imparted. 
The pyatthat over it has three tiers. 

4. Batogorsamg ^ ; this is at the west end of the building, and is used as a 

store-room. 

At the Taiktaw Monastery there are two extra compartments, We-saung and 
Ye-saung^ one on each side of the Kyaung-magyi. They also are intended for the 
residence of monks. Bound the building is the verandah for the use of the monks, 
called singyan ^ in Burmese. 

The word pronounced pyatthat is written praftsad, and is a loan-word from the 
Sanskrit prdedda, a lofty tower, a many-tiered building. Its origin is not to be 
sought for in Burma but probably in India. One of the earliest references we have 
to such buildings is found in the Nidanakatha, the preface to the Jataka,® 
where it is mentioned that three places (tayo^pasade) were built for young Prince 
Siddhartha : one had nine stories, the other seven and the third five.* They were 
known also in Ceylon, where King Dutthagamani built, at Anuradha-puia, the 
great Lohapasada, or Brazen Palace, which had nine stories.® These pyatthats 
wereabeady known in Burma in the Xlth century A. D, Among the stone 
carvings in the corridors of the Ananda Temple (1090 A. D.), the tiered palaces of 
Prinoe SlddhArtha referred to above are represented (see figs, a, b and c, PL 

' * Erom the Senskr.t ehatJItrama, a walk, genenllj oorered. 

FftnebSire JSlaht, Vd. I, l>84 j the Jatake in Ua Pali form, wee oompileil iu Ce/lon hy the Baddhafiihoaha 
in thenuddleoftheSthooeiiiEy A.D. 

' “ JBkam MtiAiemdkam ttatkhMmnJeaik tJiam 


* Tiinumi:*B JlfalatMifMaj p. 161 . 
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LXXXin). It wiU be seen that in these as well as in those erected over monas- 
teries, the structure consists of superposed roofs, square in plan and gradually 
diminishing in size towards the top. 

Plate LXXX, fig. h, diows the Kymng~v> pyatthat of the Taiktaw Monastery. 
It is supported by twenty-four pillars, and has seven tiers or roofs, this being the 
usual number of roofs erected over a chapel containing a Buddha image. The whole 
structure is surmounted by what the Burmese call the duMleat that is, the amalaha 
in an elongated form which supports the halaia over which is placed the ML The 
inside of the pyatthat is hollow, its flooring being raised 3'3" above that of the 
whole monastery, which is itself raised 9 feet above the ground level. Access to the 
floor of the pyatthat is gained by four small flights of steps, one at each of the four 
cardinal points ; the facia boards are designed so as to form a pedestal and are orna- 
mented with carvings in low relief (fig. a, PL LXXXII). These carvings are very 
simple when compared with those in the same position in the Sangyaung Monastery 
(fig. hi PI. LXXXII) ; they are, however, much more elaborate on the panels which 
form the railing round the pyatthat flooring. Between two bands of intricate floral 
• design, are figures of maharast each carrying in its mouth a small leafy branch. 
Each mahara is placed in a quatre-foil, and each quatre-foil is looped to the next. 
Bach panel is surmounted by two garudas with trailing tails which meet in the 
middle of the top of the panel, and holding a twig in their beaks. At each corner 
of the panels is the figure of one of the four Lokapala d&ods standing on a lotus in 
the attitude of adoration. 

On each panel of the four doors is carved a deva standing on a lotus and 
holding with both hands the stalk of a lotus hud. 

Pig. 5, Plate LXXXII, shows the railing round the pyatthats of the Sangyaung 
Monastery. Prom the holes left in them, it is probable that the panels were origi- 
nally ornamented with balusters which have now all disappeared. The carvings 
on the doors represent scenes in the Jatakas. Those on the door seen in the above 
figure represent the Nalapana Jataka,^ in which the Bodhisattva was a monkey-king. 
He was the head of a troop of eighty thousand monkeys. One day they came to 
a strange lake, haunted by a water-ogre, who devoured every one that went 
down to drink of its waters. The clever Bodhisattva and his troop of monkeys sucked 
up the water through hollow reeds without going down the lake, and thus not one 
‘ of them feU into the dutches of the ogre. The trees in the panels of the door 
.represent a forest. Below the tree in the panel on the proper left is the representa- 
'tion of the lake, on one side of which is the ogre, and on the other, the Bodhisattva 
sucking up the water through a reed. Below him are some more figures of monkeys* 
..The door is surmounted by two figures of leogryphs facing each other. 


Ghas. BuBOISBIJiE. 
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THE TULAPURUSHA-DANA MONUMENT 

AT HAMPI. 


A QUAINT and interesting ancient monument and one wliicli does not appear to 
have been illustrated before, is the one shown here in PL LXXXIVa. It is 
situated at a short distance to the south-west of the famous Vitthala Temple at Hampi 
in the Bellary District of the Madras Presidency. It has been named the “King’s 
Balance ” for the sate of brevity and convenience, but its proper name is the 
Tulapurushaddna monument, that is, the monument on which the kings on certain 
special occasions, such as at their coronation, or on the day of a lunar or solar eclipse, 
or on New Tear’s Day, performed the curious ceremony of having themselves 
weighed against their own weight in gold and precious stones which were afterwards 
distributed among the Brahmans. 

Supported on two lofty granite pillars of elegant appearance, is a massive stone 
beam or transom designed like the waggon-headed roofs of the temple gateways or 
gopt 0 '(mi 8 . On the underside of the transom are carved three stone rings for the' 
support of the large pair of scales, which were fixed to the beam whenever the 
ceremony was performed. The monument faces the east, and, on this side, 
the base of one of the stone pillars is ornamented with a crude sculptural repre- 
sentation of a king and his two wives. Early Indian and Sinhalese kings followed 
this strange custom on their coronation, and the Yijayanagar sovereigns, too, as 
we learn from some of their inscriptions, made this gift in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the idatras. One inscription records that after the capture 
,of the famous Hid Port at Kondavedu in the Guntur District on the 23rd June, 
1616 A. D., . Krishna-Baya, the greatest of all the Yijayanagar sovereigns, in 
the same year, accompanied by his two wives, Ohinnadevi-Amma and Tirumaladevi- 
Amma, who appear to have accompanied him during his military campaigns 
visited the temple of AmareSvara near Dharanikota (the historic Dhannyakataka), 
bestowed there the munificent gifts known as Tuldpuruaha-ddna, Ratna- 
dMnUy and Sapfaaagm'a and presented some villages to the temple.^ In all 
probability, the sculptured representation of a king and his two queens carved on 


^ A, S. n., 1908-09, p. i7a 
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the base of the pillar mentioned above, is intended to represent Krishna-Eaya and 
his two wives referred to in the inscription. Achyuta-Eaya (1530-1542 A D,), 
who succeeded Krishna-Raya, was most profuse in his gifts to temples and 
Brahmans. One inscription, which is registered in the Annual Report of the Assist- 
ant Superintendent for Epigraphy, ^ records that on ona occasion when Achyuta- 
Eaya performed the Tuld^uruaha-Dma ceremony, he “weighed himself against 
pearls.” 

During a recent visit to Kumhakonam in the Tanjore District, I was fortunate 
in discovering the interesting piece of sculpture shown in PI. LXXXIV, h. This 
sculptural representation of the performance of the Tuldpurusha-Bdna ceremony is 
carved on one of the stone beams supporting the beautifully carved stone ceiling of a 
handsome little mai(^dapa on the north side of the famous Mahamakham tank at 
Kumhakonam. Eor a description of this scene, and the following account of this 
quaint ceremony, lam indebted to Mr. Krishna Sastri, the Assistant Superintendent 
for Epigraphy to the Government of Madras. Here, we have a transom sup 2 }orted 
■on two lofty pillars, similar in all respects to the monument at Hampi. Erom 
its centre is suspended the fulcrum which holds the rod with the scale pans. 
The scale pan to the proper right contains the king wearing aU his jewelry, holding 
a sword in one hand and a shield in the other. In the other i)an is seen a heap of 
coins, probably of gold. The image seated in the little pan suspended from the 
fulcrum represents the god Vasudeva (Vishnu), who has to be present to witness 
the gift according to the rules of the ceremony. Seated on the transom are 
the gods and goddesses who are invoked and worshipped before the actual weigh- 
ing begins. Of these deities, the central figure represents Gane^a, the next three to 
the left being those of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The corresponding figures to the 
right of GaneSa may represent the lords of the eight regions, the Lokapdlcts. 
The scene to the proper left of the (gateway) represents the performance 

of Kama (Eire Oblation), by four Brahmans, and the male and female figures 
standing on either side of the balance may be intended to represent the ohauri- 
bearers and attendants of the king. 

The above description of the scene is confirmed by the Ddnasdgarai an early 
work of about the 11th century of the Christian era. It is here stated “ that the 
•ceremony of Tuldpurmha-Ddna must be performed on auspicious occasions, such 
as the day of the equinox, solstices, the end or beginning of a yuga, the day of a 
lunar or solar eclipse, sanhrdnth or new-moon.” The places for the ceremony, 
according to the same authority “ must be sacred places of pilgrimage, a temple, a 
garden, a cow-pen, a house, a forest, or the neighbomhood of a river’s bank. The 
images of Brahma, Siva and Achyuta (Vishnu) must be worshipped. A golden 
figure representing Vasudeva must be placed in the centre of the beam. Eour 
Brahmans, versed severally in the four Vedas must be placed in the four different 
■quarters, North, South, East and West respectively. These will perform homa to 
propitiate the lords of the eight regions, the Zohipalas. The donor must put on all 
his ornaments, hold his sword and wear his armour, and sit in the scale looking 
peacefully at the image of Vasudeva. After the weighing is over the gold coins are 

’ ~ 1 1899-1900, page 29. 
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to be distributed among Brahmans.” For, as the same authority states, a 117186 
man must not keep in his house the money thus allotted, for a long time. He who 
weighs against his own person in gold and distributes it among Brahmans will 
extricate his forefathers from ten generations (past and present) and from all 
miseiy.” 

A few years ago, the Maharaja of Travancore performed the Tulapurusha-Dana 
ceremony ; so this quaint old custom still survives in some parts of India, and no 
doubt iho Brahmans would feel sorry to see a custom so advantageous to themselves 
disappear. 


A. H. Longhtjrst. 



THE CINDER MOUND AT KUDATINI IN 
THE BELLARY DISTRICT. 


• 

A bout three miles west of Kudatini/ to the north of the pass leading to 
ToranagaUu through the low line of hills here, is a onrious mound of cinders the 
origin of which has given rise to much speculation. It is dome-shaped, some 50 
feet in height and about 150 yards in circumference, and is composed of masses of 
semi-vitrified scorious cinders and layers of ashy earth (PI. LXXXV a). The natives 
call the spot Budi-ka^iive (“ ash-pass”) or Budigunta ("ash-hill”), and say that the 
mound consists of the ashes of an impious giant, called Hidimbasura, who was slain 
by Bhima, one of the five Pandava brothers. Other popular accounts say that the 
slain in a great battle were all burnt in one heap here. 

Lieutenant Newbold* was the first to call attention to the mound and 
various theories were advanced to account for it. Newbold pointed out that other 
similaj mounds were reported to exist in Mysore, and that in the Bellary district 
there were two more at the eastern base of the Copper Mountain, west of 
Halakundi on the Bellary-Hirehalu road. In a later paper * he again reverted 
to the subject and drew attention to another similar mound at Nimbapuram, north- 
east of Hampi ruins, and two others immediately south of the Kappagallu TTin 
near Bellary. N ewbold cut into one of the two last, and found that it was not 
homogeneous throughout, but, like the Xudatini mound, composed of strata or 
layers of ashy earth, scoria, dark earth, and so forth, and that it rested on a bed of 
gravel detritus from the surrounding rocks. He made an exhaustive examination 
of the cinders and showed them to be of animal origin and not due to any manu- 
facturing process. He showed that there is mention in several old Hindu records 
of women burning themselves in great numbers when their husbands were slain in 
battle, and inclined finally to the conclusion that the mounds were either the 
remains of those slain in some such battle, who, perhaps with their wives, had been 
burnt there, or of the great sacrificial holocausts which the early annals of the 


1 Eudatini is a Tillage 12 miles west-nortli'TreBt of Bellfls; in Uie Madras Pre^enoy aad one mile from the railway 
station of the same name. 

* J, A, 8, B, V, 670 (1886) and iCadraa Jwrn. Lit. and Seianee, TH, 180 (1888) The latter giyes a shetoh of the 
mound. 

‘ J>31, A. 8. (old series), VII, 18? (1843). 
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coimtiy mention as being occasionally performed to propitiate the gods. Huge 
burnt sacrifices Trere in rogue in other countries also. Solomon (2, Chron. VII, 5) 
once offered up 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep on a single occasion. 

Many years later Mr. Bruce Boote examined the Kudatini mound. He 
found ^ in the little gullies washed by the rains in its sides a stone celt and some 
mealing-stones and cornorusliers such as the prehistoric peoples used to make, with 
numerous bones (mostly bovine) and fragments of pottery. These discoveries led 
hinn to connect the mound with the neolithic settlements which are scattered about 
this district, and inclined him to the theory that it was caused by a holocaust of 
animals at some religious celebration. Mr. Bruce Foote added to iN'ewbold^s list 
of such mounds another west of Sanavasapuram (about half-way along the road 
from Bellary to Siruguppa), and smaller ones on Knrikuppi hill, three miles 
north-west of Toranagallu, and on the hill, fort and saddle of Kakabalu, both in 
the Hospet taluk of the Bellary district. In the mound at Sanavasapuram and in 
the two at the foot of the Copper Mountain he found more prehistoric implements, 
comprising stone celts, chisels, mealing-stones and broken j)ottery. Yet other 
mounds have since been discovered, but those at Kudatini and Nimbapuram appear 
to he the largest at present known. 

In a later paper ^ Mr. Bi. Sewell has suggested other explanations of the 
occurrence of these mounds. He doubts whether it is sufficiently proved that they 
are all of them as old as neolithic times. He considers it more probable that at 
least those at Kudatini and Nimbapuram are either the remains of persons slain 
in some of the many battles which took place round about the Vijayanagar capital 
between the forces of that empire and the Muhammadans (these bodies would 
naturally have been burnt to prevent pestilence), or that they were caused by whole- 
sale SiCts of which are known to have taken place in those days when kings or 
other persons of importance died. He points out that most of the mounds occur 
along the main routes towards Vijayanagar and shows that the descriptions left by 
Duarte Barbosa and Gassar Frederic of the place near that city, where the great 
sacrifices took place, correspond with the position of the Nimbapuram mound. 

In January 1912, I inspected the mound at Kudatini and took the two photo- 
graphs shown in PL LXXXV. The small building on the top of the mound is a 
modem police-shelter. Like Mr, Bruce Foote, I found a few broken- stone celts and 
the remains of pottery lying about on the surface of the lower portion of the mound, 
but there was nothing to show that these had fallen out of the mound or that they 
were in any way connected with it, but rather, that these neolithic remains had 
been carried down to the base of the mound by the flow of rain water down the 
slopes of the adjacent hillooks. On cutting a hole into the mound I found it 
composed of alternate layers of slag-like cinders and ashy earth mixed with small 
fragments of calcined bone without any trace of implements or pottery of any kind. 
I then cleared the base line of the mound where it joins the road and found that 
the mound stood upon a circular raised platform about two feet high composed of 
mud and gravel forming a kind of inferior concrete (PI. LXXXV, h). This raised 

1 **** ^ InsUinte, XVI, 74. 

1 « The Cinder.ioonn'U o 6 BaUary, " J. A.. 5., 1809. 
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basement may be seen in the photograph marked B. Biiring the same year, ] 
visited the moutid at Nimbapmram to the north-east of the ruins of the ancient roya 
<5ity of Vijayanagar popularly known as Hampi ruins. This mound stands in a rice* 
field surrounded by rocky hiUocks and its lower portion was under water when 1 
inspected it. Its surface is covered with rank jungle growth and large trees, 
In shape, size and composition, it is obvious that originally it was similar in every 
respect to the mound at Kudatini and its origin and date are ]Drobably the same, 
Personally, I am inclined to agree with Mr. Sewell, and I would assign these twc 
particular mounds to the Vijayanagar period, about the 15th century A. D. 


A. H. Longhubst. 



SIR THOMAS ROE'S RESIDENCE AT MANDU. 


O NE of those many interesting little problems connected with the doings of Eng- 
lishmen in India in early times, the solving of which is always an interesting 
occupation in one’s leisure moments, is the location of Sir Thomas Bioe’s dwelling 
in Mandu in Central India. Sir Thomas Roe, it wiU be remembered, was 
British Ambassador at the Court of the Great Mu^al in the reign of James I, 
haying been entrusted with certain diplomatic negotiations between the two courts. 

No one, who has ever visited the out-of-the-way jungle-grown ruins of Mandu, 
the ancient capital of the l^alji kings of Malwa, can fail to be deeply impressed by 
the remains of those noble buildings which once pulsated with human life, and 
were silent witnesses of events as strange as any out of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
Upon the heels of the ancient Hindu kings of Malwa came the Muhammadan 
invaders, who cleared the hilltop of its older palaces and idolatrous temples. After 
an occupation of a hundred and thirty years, the conquerors themselves succumbed 
to superior force, and the province was gathered into the capacious grasp oO the 
Mughal emperors, when its glory passed away. Its deserted buildings became the 
abode of the owl and the bat, and its jungles were infested by Hons and tigers. It 
was much in this state when the Emperor JahSngir took it into his head, when on 
one of his tours, to spend a monsoon there, and, having sent a pioneer party on 
ah^ad, to put as many of the best buildings, as were needed, into proper repair for 
his use, he himself followed, and on the 6th March 1617, entered the old oity.^ 
FTis nobles had to shift for themselves, and occupy whatever old buildings they 
could lay their hands upon. 

With the Court were Sir Thomas Roe and his suite, and, like the rest, he had 
to join in the general scramble for accommodation, in which, we are told, he was 
feirly successful. The identification of his lodgings has been, hitherto, an unsolved 
puzzle to many a visitor to Mandu. 


The Reverend Edward Terry, Chaplain to Sir Thomas, has written : “ One of 
those deserted mosques, with some large tomb near it, both vaulted overhead (which 
shall be after described) were the best places there to be gotten for my Lord 


^ vho, at an expendiinre of thioe laklii of mpeeB, put the bnildings at BEapdu in repair, was by 

JahSiigir fo;r h^otk. ALnoat three hundred years later, an offldal, who was also inatrumeutal in putting the bnilcUnaa into- 
a aecfpid tim^ waa also deocnted by hia Bmperor. Surely history repeats itself. 
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Ambassador and his company to lodge and be in, we carrying our bedding, and all 
things appertaining thereto, all necessaries belonging to our kitchen, and everything 
beside for bodily use, from place to place as we occasionally removed. Here we 
stayed with the Mogal, from the middle of April ‘ till the twentieth of September 
following, and then began our progress with him towards the city of Amadavar 
Ahmadabad]. 

“ Our abiding place at Mandu was very near one of the sides of that vast 
wilderness, out of which some of those wild beasts often times hi the night came 
about our habitation, and seldom returned back without a sheep, a goat, or a kid, 
some of which Ave always kept about us for our provision. And it was a ivonderful 
great mercy those furious, ravening, and hunger-bit creatures, did not make their 
prey sometimes, in the dark and silent nights, while we were sleeping, on some of 
our bodies, the fore part of our dwelling standing upon pillars, and there was 
nothing in these open distances that had any strength in it to keep them from us. 

“ One night, early in the evening, there was a great hon, which we saw, came 
into our yard (though our yard was compassed about with a stone wall that was not 
low) ; and my Lord Ambassador having a little white neat shock that ran out 
barking at him, the Hon presently snapt him up, leapt over the wall and away he 
went.”^ 

In The Umbassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India * the Editor writes : " Possibly 
some future explorer will identify the building in which Roe took up his quarters. 
It was “ on the South side, near the edge of the hill, a course from the Towne, 
about two miles from the royal headquarters, and on the way from them down to 
the river ; and it consisted of a deserted mosque and tomb, probably both of date 
anterior to the Mogal conquest, with a courtyard surrounded by a wall not too high 
for a Hon to leap over.’* 

“ Hearing that the Emperor was to pass near his lodging on his way to take 
the air at the Narbada, in accordance with the rule that the masters of all houses 
near which the king passes must make him a present. Roe took liorse to meet the 
king. He offered the king an Atlas neatly bound, saying he presented the king 
with the whole world. The king was pleased. In return he praised Roe’s lodge, 
which he had built out of the ruins of the temple and the ancient tomb, and which 

was one of the best lodges in the camp.”® 

Sir Thomas Roe’s party was not a small one, for we are told that it consisted 
of his secretary, chaplain, cook, twenty-three Englishmen and about sixty native 

B0rV3iHts» 

At my last visit to Mandu, in January 1910, I made a particular point of 
searching for his residence, and, I think, successfuUy located it. In this I was 
helped by Colonel Baker, R.B. Erom the few references to his abode we learn tliat 
it was on the south side of the hiU. and close to the edge ; that it was a Jbos 
(“ course*’) or two miles from the town and the royal headquarters ; that it 
consisted of a deserted mosque with some large tomb near it, and that Jaliangir, 


‘ A %9yaae io Barf IimWo, "bj Edvard Taray, p. 183. 

> HaMuyt SocAefcy. Edited Ij WflEam Eoster, BA., Vol.n. p, 891, n. 
A. a. Vd. XIX, p. 196. 
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when going to take tlie air of the Narbatla rirer passed close to it. This all points, 
without much doubt, to the vicinity of the Tarapur Gate, named after the village of 
Tarapur between it and the Narbada. From the Tarapur Gate a magnificent view 
of the Narbada valley is obtained, and the south-west Monsoon winds blow up from 
it on to the hill. Jahangir, probably, merely came the two miles from his palace — 
the Jahaz mahall — to enjoy the fresh air at this point. It is not likely that he 
undertook a sixteen to twenty mile journey down into the plain to the Narbada 
itself, or double that by the roundabout way through the Delhi Gate, on the north 
side of Mandu, as Sir James Campbell thought.^ The initial mistake of the latter, 
which led to this misconception, was that he believed that Jahangir took up his 
quarters on the south-east of the hill at Baz Bahadur’s palace. This could not 
have been the case, and I am quite convinced that it was at the Jahaz Mahall, near 
the village, on the north, where there was a group of great buildings more suited to 
the requirements of Jahangir’s great family and retinue than what the very famall 
and limited accommodation of Baz Bahadur’s palace afforded. 



Pig- 1- 


We found, Tvithin a few hundred yards to the north-west of the larapur Gate, 
ra fte west ^e of a large tank just such a mosque with the mins of a great tomb 

™ 11 ’i* ^ descriptions given. Around it are the ruined 

walk ^ ^ mailer buildings and outhouses, and tte remnants of an enclosing 
^ stall stand. An eramination of the three arches in front shews that their 

» J. -ft. a A. S., VoL XIX, p. 19S. — 
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soffits and the sides of the pillars below have been grooved around to take wooden 
or bamboo trellis screens or something of that kind, a very unusual thing for a 
mosque, used as such, where the front should never be closed. These grooves, 
which may be seen in the accompanying photograph (iPig. 1), are not found 
in the other mosques on the hill. This agrees with what Terry says : “ the fore 
part of our dwelling standing upon pillars, and there was nothing in these open 
distances [spaces] that had any strength in it to keep them [lions] from us.’* A 
frail trellis certainly would not. 

The mosque has traces of decoration inside. The tomb, which stood in front of 
it, is now represented by a great mound of ruins. That it was a tomb cannot be 
doubted, for the mosques and tombs run in pairs as a rule, and no other building 
but a tomb would stand out before a mosque, which is always the more important 
structure to which the mosque is subsidiary. On the north-east side of the tank 
are two other ruined tombs which, no doubt, were pressed into service at the same 
time. 

These buildings would probably have been identified before Lad not Sir James 
Campbell’s account been so misleading. 


Henry Ootjsbns. 
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Western Provinces and Oudh. 
rN.i. S.J 


H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, Superintendent, Govem- 
Archieological Survey. ment Printing, Calcutta, 

1887. Rs. 6. 

V. A. Smith, Indian Civil Ditto, 18^7. Rs. 6. 
Service. 


J. Burgess, Director-General, BaUantyne, Hanson & 
Archseological Survey of Co., Edinburgh and 
India, and G. Biihler, PLD., London, 1887. 

LL.D., G.I.E., etc. 


J. F. Fleet 


A Fuhier, Arohsaological 
Survey, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and 
E. W, Smith, Architectural 
Assistant. 

Colonel S S. Jacob, C.I.E. . 


E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

J. Wood-Mason and J. D. 
Beglar. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

1887. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta., 

1888. Rs. 25. 

Ditto, 1889. Rs. 16. 


Griggs & Sons, London, 
1590-98. 

Government Press, 
Madias, 1890. Rs. 4-8-o! 


.Bhilkswh, Government Government Press 

Epigraphist. Madras, 1891-95. Rs^ 

8 - 12 - 0 . 

• • . Ditto. Rs. 8-12. 

■ ■ • Ditto. Rs. 3. 

Tl y®n^£ayya. Government Ditto, 1913 

Epigraphist for India. 

A. Fuhrer, Archaeological Government Preaa 

North-Western North-Western Provm- 
Provinces and Oudh. ces and Oudh 1891 

Rs. 10. 
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India — eontd. 



EpigrapHa Indica of the AtoIisbo- 
loffical Survey of India. (Vol. I.) 
fN. I. S.^ 

J. Burgess, late Director^ 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
im. Bs. *27. 

Mahahodhi or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the Bodhi tree^ 
at Buddha Gaya. 

A. Cunningham, late Director- 
General, ArchsBological 

Survey of India. 

W. H. Allen & Co., 13, 
Waterloo Place, London, 
S.W., 1892. 

Epigraphia Indica of the Archsao- 
logical Survey of India. (VoL II.) 
(N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late Direotor- 
Gener^, Archeological 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Priuting, Calcutta, 
1894.. Bs. 24.. 

Notes on the Antiquities, Ethno- 
graphy, and History of Las Bela 
and Mekran. 

T. H. Holdich, Superinten- 
dent, Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1894i. 

South Indian Buddhist Antiqui- 
ties. (N. I. S.) 

A. Bea, Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1894. Bs. 7-8-0. 

List of Architectural and Archeeo- 
logical Bemains in Cooig. 
(N. I. S.) 

Ditto . . • 

Ditto. Be. 0-12-0. 

List of photographic n^atives 
belonging to the India Office. 



Ditto. 

Bower Manuscripts. (N. I. S.) 

A. Hcmnle, Principal, Cal- 
cutta Madrassah. 

1 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1893-97. Rs. 32-6-0. 

The Moghul Architecture of 
EathpuavSikri, Parts I — ^I V . 

(N. I. S ) 

E. Smith, Archeological Sur- 
vey, North-Western Pro- 
1 vinces and Oudh. 

Government Press, 

North Western I^o- 

vinces and Ondh, 

1894-98. Bs. 34. 

■On the Muhammadan Architec- 
ture in Gujrat. (N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late Direct or- 
Gener^, Archeological 

Survey of India. 

Eyre & Spotiiswoode, 
London, 1806. Bs. 16. 

•Chftlukyan Architecture, inoludi^ 
examples, from the Balldxi District, 
Madras Presidency. (N. I. S.) 

A. Bea, Superintendent, 
Arohffiological Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Press^ 

Madias, 1896. Bs. 12, 

Ditto. Correction Slip . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 1911. Be. 0-0-6. 

List of Antiquarian Bemains in 
the Central Previnces and 

Beiir. (N.I. S.) 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Sapermtendent, Govern- 
ment Piintmg, Cal- 
cutta^ 1897. Bs. 5-8-0. 

Monumental Bemains of the 
Dutch East India Company 
in the Piesidenoy of Madras. 
(N. I. S.) 

A. Bea, Superintendent, 

Areheological Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1897. Bs. 9-8-0. 
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HievisEd lists of Antiquarian Re- 
•mflina in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. (N. I. S.) 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Guverumeut Central 

Press, Bombay, 1897. 

South Indian Inscriptions. (V olume 
III, Part I.) (N. I. S.) 

E Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1899. R&. a. 

Ditto, Part II. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. Rs. 1-4-0. 

A list of photographic negatives 
of Tnfliftn Antiquities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum 
with which is incorporated the 
list of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. 

Dr. T. Bloch, 1st Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian 

Museum. 

1 

Superintendent, Goverji- 
ment Prmtiiig, Ciil- 
cuitiij 1900. Rs. 4s. 

List of Antiquarian Remains in 
His Highness the Nizamis 
territories. (N I. S.) 

H. Cousens, Saperinteudent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Ditto. Its. a. 

The Muhammadan Architecture of 
Ahmedahad, Part I. (N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late • Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

William Griggs & Soiis, 
Ld., Loudon, 1900. 
JBl-11-6. 

Report on results of explorations 
in the Nepal Tarai, Part I. 
(N. X. S.) 

P. C. Mukherji, lately em- 
ployed on Archaeological 
exporations under the 

Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1901. Rb. 6-8-0. 

The Jaina stupa and some other 
Antiquities of Mathur&. (N. I.S.) 

V. A. Smith, Indian Civil 
Service. 

Government Press,. 

United Provinces 1901. 
Rs. 14-8-0. 

Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra, 
Parti. (N.L S.) 

E. Smith, Archaoologioal 
Surveyor, North-We^rn 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Ditto. 

The Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Gujrat. (N. 1. 8.) 

J. Burgess, late Direotor- 
Generd, AroluBological 

Survey of India, and H. 
Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Surv^^ 

Western India. 

lyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1908. Rs. ai. 

The Muhammadan Architecture of 
Ahmedabad, Part II, with 
Mudim and Hindu Remains in 
the vicinity. (N. I. S.) 

J . Bur^ss, late Director- 
Genera of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India. 

Ditto. 1906. Rs. ai. 

Portfolio of illustration of Sind 
Tiles. 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle. 

William Griggs & Sons, 
Ld., 1906. Eb. 16. 
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Namo Md Offloiijl d«<gnaiion afamh. Tolumo 

of author. ^ oomploto work. 


India — conhf. 

Akbar'e Tomb, Sikaiulara, near 
Aj^jra. {N. I. S.) 


Pallava Arcliitocturc*. (N. I. S ) . 


AntI({uiiioH <ii: Ohauiba State, Piirt 
I — InHoriptions of the Pro- 
Muhammadan period. (N. I. S.) 


Anmtal Itoport of the Dii*ei‘tor« 
(rfuenil of Anluoolof^y in India 
for tlu* yi‘ai’ Paris I 

and II. 

Ditto for the year lUOS-Ot, 

Parts I and TI. 

Ditto for llu’ year inOt-Or), 

Part ,1. 

Ditto for llie year lilOl-Or), 

Part II. 

Ditto for the year 1905-00, 

Part L 

Ditto for the year 1908-06, 

Part II, 

Ditto for the year 1906-07, 

Part To 


Ditto for the year 1906-07, 
Part II. 


Ditto for the year 1007-08, 

Parts land XL 

Ditto for the year 1908-09, 

PartL 

Ditto for the year 1908-09, 

Part Ilo 

Ditto for the year 1909-10, 

Parti. 


Ditto for the year 1009-10, 
Part IX, 


E. W. Smith, M.R.A.S., 
Superintendent, Arclnuologi- 
wil Survey, Northern Circle. 

A. Rea, M.R-A.S., Sni)erinteu- 
dent, Archuiological Survey, 
Southern Circle. 

J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D., Super- 
intendent in charge of 
Tlindu and Buddhist Monn- 
meuis, Noitlicrn Circle. 

J. H. Marshall, Dircctor- 
Genoml of Archeaology 
in India. 


Siiporintendojit, Govern- 
ment Press, United 

Provinces, 1908 Rs. 33. 

Superintendent, Govcni- 
moui Press, Madras, 

1909. Rs. 11-8-0. 

Snperinlendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 

cutta, 1911. lls. 23 or 
33j). 

Ditto, 1901. Part 
11. Rs. 30. 


Ditto, 1905-06, 
Ro. 0-1-0 Sind Rs. 33. 


Ditto, 

Re. 0-6-0. 

1906. 

Ditto, 

Rs. 20. 

1908. 

Ditto, 

Re, 0-1-0, 

1907. 

Ditto, 

1908. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Central Branch 
Press, Simla, 1908. 
Re. 0-12-0. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1009. Rs. 25. 

Ditto. Rc. 0-8-0 and 
Rs. 25 respectively. 


Ditto, 

Re. 0-7-0, 

Ditto, 

Rs. 20 or 30«. 


J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D., OflBciat- Ditto, 
ing Director-General of Ar- Re- 0-10-0 
ohffiology in India. 


1911. 

1012. 

1911. 


Ditto . 


Ditto, 1914. Re. 16 
or 22«. Od. 
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Auniial Report of the Directop- 
General of Archffiology in India 
for the year 1910-11, Part I. 

J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D., Officiat- 
ing Directox-Goneral of Ar- 
cheology in India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1911. Bo. U-S-0 or M 

Ditto for the year 1910-11^ 
Pai-t II. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1914. lls. IS 
or 19/(. hd. 

Ditto for the year 1911-151, 
Part I. 

J. H. Marshall, C.I.E., Litt.D., 
P.S.A., DirectoivGeneral of 
Archeology in India. 

Ditto, 1914. 

1-8-0 or 2«. 3/7. 

Ditto for the year 1911-12, 
Part II. 

1 Sir John Marshall, Kt.,C.LE., 
M.A., Litt.D., E.S.A., 
Hon. A. B..I B.A., Director- 
General of ArchEBology in 
India. 

Ditto, 1916. Rg. 

Ditto for the year 19151-13, 
Parti. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 1915. Its. 2. 

Ditto for the year 1912-13, 
Part II. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1915. ‘its, 

Madbas — 



Notes on the Amarayati Sthpa . 

J . Burgess, Government 

Archseological Surveyor for 
Western and Southern 
India. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1882, Rs. 

7-8-0. 

Notes and Inscriptions from Tem- 
ples in the Madura District, 
Vol. IV. 

Ditto r 

Ditto, 1886-86. 

Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
mth some notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the south of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1886. 

List of ancient monuments for 
consravation in the Madras 
Presidency in 1884. 

Ditto . . • . 

Ditto, 1886-87. 

Ditto in 1891. 

A. Eea, Ajohsoological Sur- 
veyor, Madras. 

Ditto, 1891. Re. 0-6-0. 

Epigzaphia Indica and Record of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
Indiaj Vol. Ill, 1894-96. 

' E. Hultzschj Government 
Epigmphist. 

1 Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta. 
1896. 

Ditto Vol. IV, 1896-97 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto „ V, 1898-99 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1890. 
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Madras— 

llpi^r.iphiii, iiidii-ii. and IloDord 
iliM Avolm‘.()lojwii'}il Survey of 
India, Vol. VI, lilOO-OJ. 

Dilln Vol. YIT, li)l)2-()a 

Ditto „ YlIT, DlOn-Oli' 

Ditto „ IX, l«li 7 -IJy. 


E. IlnltiSHeli, Govoninieut Siiporintnndoiit, Govom- 
Kpi^rapluBl'. ; ment Piintino’ Calcutta, 

11 ) 01 . 


Ditto 

Ditio 

Drs. E. llultzsnh, Profesaor 
in tlio TJuiveraity of IIjiIIl*, 
and Ston Konow, Govorii- 
luojit EpigvapluKt for India. 


Ditto, loot. 
Di 1 .to, 11 ) 07 . 
Ditto. 


Ditto X, ll)0i)-l() 


Ditto „ XI, IDll-Di' 


Dp. St on Konow, Govcniinont ' Ditdo. 
Mpigiuphiflt for India. 


Ditto. 


List of tonilis and inonnni(‘i)tH of 
.MuropoanR, oto., in tlio IkladruH 
Dintrift. 

List of t<nul»s and tiioiminouts 

tMVM'lod in Madras. 

List of Htatuos, inouumf*nt.?« and 
Inlets onaded iti Aladrus in 
lioMOtu’ of diHiinguifllu'tl uorvants 
of tho HtttU*. 


JisM Bahadur Y. Vonkayya., 
( rovomnnmt Epigraidiirtt 
for India., tuid Dr, Sinn 
Konow, Prof. Kristniuia 
Univortiity. 


Govomniont oCMadraM , . (i‘ovormnent Press, 

' Madras, IfiUH, Bo, 


Ditto 


I)itl(. . 


Ditto. Ito. tl-li-O, 


Ditto, Bo, 0 - 1 - 0 . 


Afiuual Iloporl of tlic Arnlnoolo- A, Uca, Supcnnt.(‘ndont, Dittn, 10 ( 10 . 

gii*al Snrvoy, Modwis and Coorg, ‘ Arduaologiral Survey, 
for tho y<*ar 1890 - 1000 . 


Ditto, 

1900-01 

Ditto 

• 

, Ditto 1901 . Bo. U-l-O. 

Ditto, 

lUOl-O'i 

Ditto 

e 

Ditto, 1902 . 

Ditto, 

1909-03 

1 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1003 , 
llfl. 2 - 8 - 0 . 

Ditto, 

1903 - 0 ‘ 1 * . j 

Ditto 

■ 

. j Ditto, 1904 . 

' Rs. .< 1 - 1 2 - 0 . 

Ditto, 

1904-06 

» 

Ditto 

« 

Ditto, 1906 . 


Ro. 1-0-0. 


Annual Frogxess Eeport of tliej Ditto « . Ditto, 1006 . 

Archieologtoal Survey Depart- j Be, 0 - 8 - 0 . 

ment Sontlwm Circle, fortlie; 
year 1906 - 06 . i 
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1 



Annual Progress Report o£ the 
Archaeological Survey Depaxt- 
mentj Southern Circle^ for the 
year 1906-07. 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Governineut Press, 

Madras, 1907. 

Re. 0-8-0. 

DittOj for the year 1907-08. 


Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1008. 

Ditto, for the 

year 1908-09. 


Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1009. 

Ditto, for the year 1909-10. 


Ditto 

• e 

Ditto, 1010. 

Re. 1-4-0. 

Ditto, for the year 1910-11. 


Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1911. 

Re. 1-0-0. 

Ditto, for the year 1911-12. 


Ditto 

• • 

Ditto, 1012. 

Ditto for the 

year 1912-13. 


A. H. Longhurst, Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, lOl.'h 

Report on Epigraphical 
aGGomplished from July 
to June 1892. 

work 

1891 

E. Hultzsch, 
Epigraphist. 

Government 

Ditto, 1892. 

Ditto 

189S. 

July 1892 to 

June 

Ditto 

• • 

Ditto, 180.’}. 

Ditto 

1894. 

do. 1893 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto 

1895. 

do. 1894 to 

da 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto 

1896. 

do. 1896 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• # 

Ditto, 1306. 

Ditto 

1897. 

do. 1896 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• • 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto 

1898. 

do. 1897 to 

do. 

Ditto 

t a 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto 

1899, 

do. 1898 to 

do. 

V. Venkayya, Ist Assistant to 
the Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1899. 

Ditto 

1900. 

do. 1899 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• t 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto 

1901. 

do. IQOO to 

do. 

E. Hultzsch, 
Epigraphist. 

Government 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto 

1902. 

do. 1901 to 

do. 

Ditto 

a • 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto 

1903. 

do. 1902 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• ■ 

Ditto, 1908, 
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j Name and official degiguation 
' of anthor. 
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or of complete work. 

1 

1 


MaDU^S— 



Re])oi'l. on Epigraphiuiil ■work acoora- 
])lisliecl from July 1903 to Juno 
lOOl-. 

1 V. Venkayya, OflSuiatiug 
Government Epigraphist. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1904<. 

Dil,lo do. l\m to do. 

]!)U5. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Animal llejiort of tlie Apsistaut 
Arclituological Superintendent 

for Eiiigrapliy, Southern Circle, 
for the year 19115-06. 

V. Venkayya, Assistant 
ArcluBologieal Superintend- 
ent for Epigraphy, 

Ditto, 1906. 

llitto, (or tlui year 1906-07. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto, for the ycjiv 1OU7-0H. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto, for the year lOOS-09. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ditto, for tlio year 1909-10, 

H. Erislma Sastri, Assistant 
Aichsoological Superintend- 
ent for Epigraphy. 

j 

Ditto, 1910, 

Ditto, for the year 1910-11. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto, 1911. 

Re. 0-12-0. 

Ditto, for the year 191 1-1 :i. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1912. 

Ditto, for the year 1912-13. 

Ditto , . 1 

j 

Ditto, 1913. 

Bombay — 

« 

j 


Thu anliquit'ieH of the Kolaha 
Affouoy. (Ser. f330, Sel. lieu., 
Bombay, N, S. No. 7.) 



1854. 

The antiquities of Kolhapoor illus- 
trated. (Ser. 850, Scl. Rcc., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 8.) 

...... 

1854. 

Extra(rts in connection with Maho- 
medan Architecture at Beeja- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, eto., 
tl8B4(). (Ser. 860, Sel Reo., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 40.) 

• 

1867. 

Observations on insoriptloQB on 
copper-plates dug at Naroor, 

in the Koodal Omsion of the 
Sawunt Waree State, 1848; 
with translations add faosiiniles, 
1851. (Ser. 350, Sel Bee., 
Bombay, N. S, No, 10.) 

Major 6. LeG. Jacob . 

1856. 

Kock-Hsut Temples of 'Western 
India. 

J. Pergusson, P.R.S., ' 

M.B.A.S. 

Cundall & Downes, 
London, 1864. 
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Bombay — co%t(l. 



Report on the illTiBtration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc. 

Dr. Forbes Watson and 
Mr. Fergusson, General 
Cunningham, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 

ISlil). 

Notes to accompauj a series of 
photog'raphs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of 
"^'estem India. 

Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty's G8th Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

Carey Brothers, Old 
College Street, J», 

Geneva, 1871. 

Memorandum on the Buddhist 
Caves at Junnar. 

James Burgess, Archtcolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government, and J. F. 
Meet, Bo-C.S. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, lS7d<. 

Memorandum on the antiquities 
at Dahhoi, Ahmedahad, Than, 
Junagadh, Gimar, and Dhanlr. 

J ames Bm'gess, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government. 

Ditto, 1S7B. 

Memorandum on the remains at 
Gnmli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc. 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Provisional lists of Architectural 
and other Archaeological remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombaj Presidency, Sindh, 

Berar, Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

• 

Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum and Kala^i Districts 
in the Report of the first season'’s 
operations of the Arclueological 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawax and 
Kachh. 

J. F. Fleet, Bo.C.S., and Hari 
Vamau Limaya, B.A. 

Ditt(., 1S70. 

Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. 
Second edition. 

1 

Prep^ed by Major R. Gill and 
revised by James Burgess, 
F.R.Q.S., M.R.A.S. 

Ditto, 1S?«. 

Notes on the antiquities of the 
Talukas of Pamer, Sanganmer, 
Ankole, and Kopergaum foxming 
the charge of the 2nd Assistant 
Collector, Ahmadnagar, TTith 
revised lists of remains in the 
Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, Thana, 
and Kald&gi Zillahs. 

W. F. Sinclair, Bo.C.Sv sjoid 
J . . Buxgess, Arohesologioal 
Surv^or and Repoiter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1877. 

Architectnral and Ajchseological 
remains in Khandesh in 1877. 

W. H. Piopert, Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Ditto. 
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of author. 
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issue price of each volume 
or of complete work. 

Bombay — contd. 



Itopni-ta (IVoiu tlio Colloctors) rogard- 
ing Iho Art'.liitiological rcinaiuB 
in ihu Kiimchij Haulurabad, and 
Sliikarpiii* Colleei orates in Sindh, 
with plans oE tombs 


Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1876. 

lloiioH on tlie Arohitoctural and 
Arclnuological roinains in the 
riwinee ol* Kaehh, with 5 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Biimes. (Selections from the 
records oF the "Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. CIjII, now series.) 

Balpatram Pranjivan Kha- 
kliar. 

Bitto. 

Eo. 1-14-0. 

Notes on the Buddha Itook-Teraplos 
of Ajjanta, tlicir paintings and 
Koidptures, and on tho paintings 
<»f tlie Bagh Caves, modem Buddha 
hlythology, etc.. 

J. Burgess, Areliioologieal 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Bitto. 

Inscriptions from tho Cave Temples 
of \Vest(‘rn India with deaeripmvc 
notes, ole. 

J. Burgess, Arcbnological 
Surveyor, and Bhagwanlal 
Indisiji Pandit. 

Bitto, 1881. 

Lists oF the antiipiarian remains in 
the Bombay Brosidoncy, Smdli 
and Bcrlr, with an Appendix 
of inscjriptions from Gvtjrat. 

J, Bm’gess, Arehraologioal 
Surveyor imd Beportor to 
Government. 

Bitto, 1885, 

Scheme for tho protection and 
(‘onservaiion oF ancient bnildingB 
ill and around the City of 
AhnuKlabad. 

A. W. Crawley Boevy, C.S. . 

Education Society's Press, 
Bombay, 1886. 

List) of photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, Bom- 
bay. 

... 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

The antiquities of the town o£ 
Bahhoi ill Gujrat. 

1 James Burgess, LL.B., C.I.E., 
Birector-General of the 
ArohBoologioal Survey of 
India, and H. Cousons, 
M.II.A.S., ArohEsological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

George Waterston & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 

List of Bhotographio Negatives of 
aneiont boilainea and antiquities 
of the Bombay Presidonoy, 

H. Cousens, M.E.A.S., 

Arohcoolo^cal Surveyor, 

Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1888. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of tho paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 187^ 
and 1886 at the Government 
Sohool of Art, Bombay, _ Suj)- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 

James Burgess . , 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 
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ARCHiEOLOGIOAL REPORTS 


Title of trork. 

Name and o£5cial designation 
of author. 

Press, date of publication and 
issue price of each volume 
or of comploto vorb. 

Bombay — oQwtd. 




Bijapur Guide .... 

H. Cousens, 

drohsQological 
Western India. 

M.R.A.S., 

Surveyor, 

Orphanage Press, Poona, 
1889. 

Notes on the buildings and other 
antiquarian remains at Bijapur^ 
with translations of the inscrqv 
tions. 

H. CousenSj Archseological 
Surveyor, Western India, 
and E. Eehatsek. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1890. 

An account of the Caves at Nadsur 
and Karsambla. 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Smweyor, Western India. 

Ditto, 1891. Bo. 0-10-0.. 

Progress Beport of the Archteo- 
logioal Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1889 to April 1890. 

Ditto . 

• » 

Ditto, 1890. 

Ditto for the months of May 1890 
to April 1891. 

Ditto . 

t • 

Ditto, 1891. 

Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1898. 

Ditto . 

• * 

Ditto, 1892, 

Ditto for the months of May 1898 
to April 1898. 

Ditto . 

• • 

Ditto, 1893, 

Ditto for the months of May 1898 
to April 1894, 

Ditto . 


Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto for the months of May 1894 
to August 1896. 

Ditto . 

• ■ 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto for the months of Septem- 
ber 189B to April 1896. 

Ditto* . 

a • 

Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1897, 

Ditto . 

f • 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year ending 80th 
June 1898. 

Ditto . 

• a 

Ditto, 1898. 

Bo. 0-6-0.. 

Ditto for the year ending SOtik 
June 1899. 

Ditto . 

a • 

Ditto, 1899. 

Be. 0-8-0, 

Ditto for the year ending 30th June 
1900. 

Ditto 

■ » 

Ditto, 1900. 

Be. 0-8-0. 

Ditto for the year endiitg 80th 
June 1901. 

Ditto . 

« • 

Ditto, 1901, 

Bo. 0-8-0, 

Ditto for the year ending SOth 
June 1902. 

Ditto . 

• » 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto for ' the year tending 301h 
June 1908. 

Ditto . 


Ditto, 1908. 
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Titlo of worlt. 

j^)ame and official deeignation 
of author. 

Fress, date of pablioation and 
issue price of each Tolnnxe 
or of complete nrork. 

Bombay — conHd, 



of tUi* Aroliiuo- 
Survey ol' Wostuni India 
ior tlio yiVAV ending? 30tli June 
lUOk 

H. Gousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1904t. 

Cur the year ending^ 30tk 
June 191)5. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. Ee. 0-10-0. 

Pr<»j^ivSB Kii‘\Mn*ti nl' tlic* Arclisno- 
Survey fd India, Wostiu-n 
Clirole, for iliu luoniilis of July 
11)05 to Mavoli lOOC, iuolusivc. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1900. Eo. ]-0-0. 

Ditto l‘or the, year ending 31st 
MaroU 1907. 

Ditto . . • 1 

Ditto, 1907. Ee. 0-8-0. 

Ditl«» fni* the year ondiiip; {list 
March 1908. 

Ditto . . • 

1 

Ditto, 1908. Re. 0-14-0. 

Ditto I’or Iht* year endiiify 31st 
Alar«!h 1901). 

Ditto . , . ! 

i 

1 

Ditto, 1909. Ee. 0-12-0. 

DiUci t<if Uio yoiiv uiiiling 3Ut 
JluruU Will. 

1 1 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 1910. Eg, 0-1 0-0^ 

Ditlu for tlu- ywir rudiug Slat 
MiiroUlilll. 

A. H, Longhurst, Suiierin- 
tendent. Archaeological 

Survey, Western Circle. 

Ditto, 1911, Ro, 0-8-0, 

Ditto for tho year ending 31st 
March 1912. 

D. E. Bhondarkor, Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological 

Survey, Western Circle. 

Ditto, 1912. 

Ditto for tho year ending .Slst 
March 1913. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1913. 

Paintings in the Buddhist Cavc- 
Tenitaos of Ajanta, Khandesh, 
India. Volume I (Pictorial sub- 
joefs). 

John Griiilths, late Principal 
of the Sir Jamsh^ji 
Jijibhai School of Art, 
Bombay, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society. 

W. Griggs, London, 1896. 

Ditto ditto, Volume 11 

(Decorative details) . 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1900. 

List of statues and busts in the 
Town and Island of Bombay, 

Government of Bombay 

Government Central 

Press, 1911. Ee, 0-8-0. 

Bevised Ust of Tombs and monu- 
ments of Historical or Arohsao- 
lofrioal interest in Bombay and 
omer parts of the Presidency. 

Ditto « k 

Ditto, 1912. Ee. 1-6-0. 

a 
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ABOHiEOIiOaiOAL BSP0BT8 


Title of vork. 

—j 

Name and offielal designation 
of author. 

Press, date of ]iublioation and 
issue piioe of each volume 

01 of oompleto work. 

Rbngal — 



Account of a visit to Mount 
Parisnath (in Uliutia Nagpoor) 
and tlie Jain Temples thereon 
in 1827. (Ser. 250j Sel. Rec., 
Bengalj No. 38.) 

A. P 

1861. 

Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries 
at Burgaon, Sub-Division BiliaTj 
District Patna. 

A. M. Broadley, B.C.S. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Caloutla, 1872. 

Report on the Archaeology of the 
District of Midnapore. 

H. L. HarrisoU; B.C.S. . 

Ditto, 1873. 

Buddha Idaya, the Hermitage of 
Sdkya Muni. 

Rajendralala Mitra^ LL.D.; 
C.LE. 

Ditto, 1878. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Bengal. 

• * 

Ditto, 1879. 

A List of the objects of antiquarian 
interest in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal (with historical descrip- 
tions). 


Ditto, 1 879. Not for 
sale. 

Revised list of ancient monuments 
in Bengal^ 1886. 

Government of Bengal; P. W. 
Department; assisted W 
J. D. Beglar and W. B. B. 

Ditto, 1887. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District. 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto, 1891, Not for 
»ile. 

Discovery of the exact site of 
Asoka’s classic Capital of Pata- 
liputraj the Palibothra of the 
G^eekSj and description of the 
superficial remains. 

L. A. Waddell, M.B. 

Ditto, 1892. Re. 1. 

A Brief History of Bodh Oaja 
Math; District Gaya. 

Rai Ram Anugrah Nai'ayan 
Singh Bahadur. 

Ditto, 1898, As. 8. 

Gazetteer of Sikhim 

With an introduction by H. 
H. Risley, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto, 1894, Hs, 8. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District 
with an explanatory Index (Re- 
print). 

W.B. Oldluun, C I.B., Indiaa 
Civil Service. 

Ditto, 1894. 

List of Statues, Monuments; and 
Busts in Calcutta of historical 
interest. 


Ditto, 1902. Not for 
sale. 

List of Inscriptions on tombs or 
monuments possessing historical 
or finwhssological interest. 

C. R. Wilson, M.A., of the 
Bengal Educational Service. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1896. 
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Title of woik. 

Name and ofBoial designation 
of author. 

Press, date of publioatiou and 
isBoe price ot eadh volume 
or of complete work. 

1 

BknoaIi - (tontd. 



Xjisti of Ancient Monmnents in 
Boiijjal — ll(i irt(Kl anil oorreoted 
t(» Jilst Auf^itst 1805. 



Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1 896, Ks. 10. 

Tiist. ol' nni'ioni moimmouta — 



Dacea Hi vision 



Ditto Re. 1 , 

RajKlialii Division 


Ditto. „ 1. 

Orlfisa Division 


Ditto. Rs. 1-8-0. 

CJhohi. ‘Nagpiu' Division 

* » ■ ■ • 

Ditto. Re. 1. 

niinjlfiilpni* Division . 


Ditto. Rs. 1-i-O. 

(’liiilaii'onjj; Division . 


Ditto, Re. 0-4-0. 

Hurdwan Division 

... . 

Ditto. „ 1. 

Puiiui Divimon 


Ditto, Rs. 4. 

ViHWuloncy Division 


Ditto, „ 2. 

Koport. wiili photograptB of tlio 
n*]iairs i‘.xoi*,uto(l to some of tho 
prini'ijial toinplos at Blmbanes- 
vilr ami iiavos in tlio Klianclagirl 
nnd IJdai^riri Hills, Orissa, 
lu'twocMi 1898 and 1003, 

M. H. Amott, M.lnst.C.E,, 
Ezueniave Engineer, Bengal 
Pnblio Works. 

Waterloo & Sous, 

Limited, London, W., 
1903. Rs. 10-9-0. 

Rcpoili on tlu‘ excavations at Patali- 
■[nilra. 

Tjt.-Col. L. A. Waddel 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1903, Rs. 3-8-0. 

Annual Report of the Axchesolo- 
gical Sumy, Bengal Circle, for 
the year 1900-01. 

T. Bloch, Aroheeologioal 

Surveyor, Bengal Circle, 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1901. 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 11)02. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903, 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 1 004. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1904). 

Ditto for the year ended 

April 1006. 

Ditto • • > 

Ditto, 1906. 

Annual R^it of the Arohseolo- 
ffical Survey, Eastern Circle, for 
1906-06. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 1906. Not 
for sale. 

a 


z » 
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abohjsological reports 


Title of work. 


Name and offidal designation 
of aathor. 


Press, date of pnbliontion and 


or of complete work. 


I 

Bengal — concM. \ 

Annual Report of tlie Archmological A. H Longtost, OOBciating 
Survey, Eastern Circle, for Supermtendent, AretsBolo- 
1906-07 Survey, Eastern Circle. 


Ditto for 1907-08 


Ditto for 1908-09 


Ditto for 1909-10 


Ditto for 1910-11 


T. Blochj Superintendent, 
Areliffiological Survey, 
Eastern Circle. 


A. H. Longliurst, Officiating 
Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle. 

D. B Spooner, Superintend- 
ent, Archaeological Survey, 
Esistern Circle. 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1907. Not for 
sale. 

Ditto, li)0S. Not 
for sale. 


Ditto, 1909. Not 
for sale. 

Ditto, 1910. Not 
for sale. 


Ditto, 1911, 

Re. 0-12-0. 


Ditto for 1911-12 
Ditto for 1912-13 

UNrCBD PaOVINOBS — 

Description of the antiquities at 
Ealiujar. 

List of Photographic Negatives of 
the monumental antiquities in the 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. ! 

I 

Progress Report of the Epigra- 
pmcid and Architeotuial Branches 
of the North-Western Provinoes 
and Oudh from October 1889 till 
30th June 1891. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archseologieal Suxvey Circle, 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the year 1891-92. 

Ditto for the year ending June 

1893. I 

Ditto for the year ending June 

1894. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1896. 


E. Maisey 

A. Eiihrer, Ph.D., Archeolo- 
gical Surveyor, and E, W. 
Smith, Architectural Sur- 
veyor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 


A. Eiihrer, Ph.D., Arohasolo- 
gioal Surveyor. 


Ditto . 


Ditto 


Ditto . 


Ditto, 1912. 
Ditto, 1913. 


Baptist Mission Press, 
1848, 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 


Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1892. 


Thomason College Press^ 
Rootkee, 1892. 


Ditto, 1893. 


Ditto, 189 4. 


Ditto, 1895. 


Ditto for the year ending June 
‘ 1896. 


Ditto . 


Ditto, 1896. 
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Titio of work. 

' Name and offioial deUi^niition 

1 of author. 

1 

1 

1 Press, date of pviblioatiou and 
issup jirice of each volnme 
' or of complete work. 

UniTKD PiJOVINOHs '-‘COlkhl. 

I 

1 

1 

Aiimial PvooTOss Rcspnrt of tlic 
Arolmioloji'ifiil Survny Circle, 
Norih-WcBicm Proviiicos and 
Oudh, for iho year ending June 
lfi97. 

A. Puhver, Ph.D., Archteolo- 
j gioal Surveyor. 

Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, ls{)7. 

1 

1 

Ditto for the year ending June 

jsi)8. 

1 

1 Ditto 

i 

1 

■ Ditto, 1898. 

Ditlto Cor the year ending June 

j V. A. Smith, I.C.S., and 
} E. W. Smith, ArchiDological 

1 Surveyor. 

1 

, Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
: Oudh, 1899. 

1 

Ditto for tbe year ciuling Jilst 
Maivli 15)00. 

' E W. Smith, Archmological 
' Surveyor 

i 

Ditto, 1900. 

1 

Ditt.o for tlin year ending lilet 
.March liiOl. 

j Ditto 

1 Ditto, 1901, 

Annual Ih’ogrosii Report of tlic 
Arcihmological Survey Cirtjlo, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending filBt March 19051. 


Government Press, United 

1 Provinces, 1902. 

I 

1 

Ditto for the yeiir ending lilst 
March 1903. 

E. B. S. Shepherd, Archteo- 
logical Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1003. 

Annual ProgrosB Report of the 
Archteologioal Surveyor, United 
Provincea and Punjab, for the 
year ending Slst March lOOi. 

'W, H, Nicholls, ArohiJoologi- 
cal Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1904'. 

Ditto for the year ending Slst 
March 1005. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1905. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archwological Surveyor, Northern 
Circle, for the year ending Slst 
March 1900. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year eliding Slst 

March 1907. 

Ditto * 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year ending Slst 

March 1908. 

R. F. Tucker, Arclusological 
Surveyor, 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year ending Slst 

March 1909. 

Ditto • • « 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ditto for the year ending Slst 

March 1910. 


Ditto, 1910. 
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ABOHiEOLOaiCAI. REPOBTS 


1 

Title o£ work. j 

Rama and offioial dengnation 
of author. 

PrcRB) date of puhlioation and 
isane price or each vnliime 
or of oomplofo work. 

United Peotinoes — concld, i 



Animal Progreps Bieport of the 
ArchsBological Surveyor, Northern , 
Circle, for the year ending 81st 
Mainh 1911. 

G. Sanderson, Superintendent, 
in charge of Muhamedan 
and British Monuments, 
Northern Circle. 

Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1911. 

Ditto for the year ending Slst 

March 1912. j 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1912. 

Ditto for the year ending Slst 

March 1913. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1913. 

List of Christian tombs and monu- 
ments of archaeological and his- 
torical interest and their inscrip- 
tions in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

A. Piihrer, Archreological 
Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces and OuJUi. 

Government Press, NoHli- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1890. Rs. 8. 

The remains near Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District. 

V. A. Smith, I.C.S. . 

Ditto, Re. 1. 

Portfolio of Indian Architectural i 
drawings. Part I. 

1 

E. W. Smith, Archeological 
Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Griggs & Sons, London, 
Rs. 9. 

Report on the antiquities in the { 
district of Lalitpur, North-West- 
ern Provinces. 

Poonio Chandcr Mukherji 

Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1899. 

Plates iUustrating the Report on 
the antiquities in the district of 
Lalitpur, North-Western Provin- 
ces. 

Ditto , 

Ditto. 

PuHaAB— 



Objects of antiquarian interest in 
^e Punjab and its dependencies 
compiled from statements fur- 
nished h^ the several Deputy 
Commissioners, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, and the 
Superintendents, Cis-Sutlej, 

Bahawalpur, and Chamha States. 


Public Works Department 
Press, Lahore, 1876, 

Desormtive List of the Principal 
Bud^ist Sculptures in the Lahore 
Museum 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, ArchEBologioal Sur- 
vey. 

»• t ■ « 

Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Sc^pt^es 
in the Lahore Central Museum. 

J . L. Kipling, Curator 

1889. 

Report of the Punjab Circle of the 
jLrcluaologioal Survey, 1S88-89. 

C. J . Bodgers, Arohsaological 
Surveyor. 

W. Ball & Co,, Lahore. 
1891. 
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Title of TTorlc. 

1 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

Press, date of publication and 
issue piioe of each vdume 
or of complete 'work. 

VvsJAii’-eoutd. 



Tjipl of infif.rii)tumB in the Tjaliovc 
j\I iiseum. 

Dr. M. A. Stein 

1899. 

Ili'vipi'd list, of oLji'ds ol* Arduno- 
lopfioal inti'ivflt in lilni Piiniul). 

C. J. EodgerSj Arohseological 
Siu*veyor. 

Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta. 

Et'])orl. of ilu‘ ArdiJuologic'sil 
Snvvoyj Vnnjnl) Circli'j for tlic 
ni'vioti from ist January to SOtli 
Jum* liUll. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1901. 

Annual Pr« Kt‘)>oi*t of tlic 
Avcli!iiolojiyi(‘.al Survoyoi'j^ PuiijaL 
Cirole, ('(U* tlu‘ year ondiug .‘ilst 
Maveh lOOa. 

Dr. J. Pli. Vogel, Archeologi- 
cal Siuveyor, Punjab. 

Lahore, Ca&ton Printing 
Works, 1903, 

Ditto for llu* year (‘n<Uiig 31st 
IklaivU 11)03. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1903. 

Annual Profyivss Itoiiort of tho 
yu)H'nnt(‘n(lent, Ardunolo^ical 

Survi% Ptinjul) and XTuitecl Pro- 
vinoefl Cliivde, for tlio year ondinj^ 
3lHt 3\[}iivli li)()4<. 

Ditto 

Ditto, lOOl*. Be. 1. 

Ditto for tlie yoar eiidinpf 3 Til 
Maroli 1005. 

Ditto 

Economical Press, Lahore, 
1906. Re. 1. 

Annual Progress lloport of the 
Su])eriutendont of the Arolueo- 
logiesvl Survey, Nortliorn Circle, 
for the year ending 3 let March 
1906. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1906. Re. 1. 

Ditto for the year ending 3 Ist 
March 1907, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. Re. 1. 

Ditto for the year ending 3 let 
March 1908. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 1008, Re. 1. 

Ditto for tlie year ending 31st | 
Mju’ch 1909. 

A. H. Longhurst, Esq., Offg. 
Superintendent, Archseolo- 
gical Survey. 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ditto for the yoar ending 31st 
March 1919. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superin- 
tendent, Archsaological 

1 Survey. 

Ditto, 1910. Rc. 1. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1911. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superin- 
tendent, Hin^ and Bud- 
dhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle. 

Ditto, 1911. Re. 1. 

Ditto for the year eliding 31st 
March 1911^. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1913, Re. 1. ' 
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^BCHJiOLOOICAL BEtOBTS 


Title of woik. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

Press, (late of piiblioatioii and 
issue pi ice of each volume 
or of oomploto work. 

Punjab — eoacld. 

Annual Progress Eeport of the 
Superintendent of the Archaaologi- 
cal Survey, Northern Circle, for 
the year ending Slst March 1913. 

H. Hargreaves, OfEg. Super- 
intendent, Hmdn and Bud- 
dhist Monuments, Northenr 
Circle. 

Economical Press, Lahore, 
1913. Annasfonly. 

N.-W. P. Peovinoe-— 



Beport on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins at Jamalgarhi 
during the months of March and 
April 1873. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
ISith February 1874.) 

Lieut. A. Crompton, B.E. 

1874. 

Beport on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins near Kharkai 
during the months of March and 
April 1874. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
11th June 1874.) 

Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E. 

1874. 

Beport on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ruins at TaJ^t>i'Bai 
Yusafzai, during the months of 
January, Pebruaiy, March and 
April 1871. (Supplement to 
the Punjab Government Gazette 
of 6th August 1874.) 

1 Sergeant F. H. Wilchcr, B.E, 

1874. 

Beport on the explorations at mound 
Shahji-ki-dheii near Peshawar. 
(Supplement to the Punjab 
Government Gazette of 18th 
November 1875.) 

Lieut. C. A. Crompton, B.E. 

1875. 

B^ort on the explorations at 
Taokal near Peshawar. (Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of 18th November 1875 
and of 80th March 1876.) 

Lieut. P. Haslett, B.E. 

1870. 

Beports of Buddhist explorations 
in the Peshawar District by the 
10th Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

Lieut. C. Maxwell, B.E. 

Public Works Depart^ 
ment, Punjab, 1882. 

Memorandum on excavations at 
Sikrij Yusafzai. 

Capt. H. A. Deane, Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Punjab Government Press^ 
Lahore, 1889. 

Detailed report of an Arohaaological 
tour with the Buner Field Force. 

Dr. M, A. Stein, Principal, 
Oriental College, Lahore, 

Ditto, 1898. 

Beport of Archsaologioal Survey 
work in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province and Baluchistan 
for the period from January 2nd 
1904 to March 81st, 1005. 

M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Inspec- 
tor Gener^ of Education 
and Archssologioal Sur- 
veyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. 

Government Press, 

N orth- W est Frontier 

Province, 1006. 

Bs. 2-4-0. 
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of author. 

PrcBB, date of puhlication and 
issue price of each volume or 
of complete work. 

N. W. F. PuoviNcu— 



Annuid ivport of ArolitnoL^^i- 

oiil Siirvoy of ludiiij Frontier 
CircU‘, for 1900-07. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, Superin- 
tendent, Archffiological Sur- 
vey, Frontier Circle. 

Government Press, North- 
West Frontier Province, 
1907. Be. 0-4-0. 

Ditto for in07-0S . 

Ditto . 

Commercial Press, Posha- 
W}U‘, 1908. Re. 0-8-6. 

Dilto for 1908-09 . 

Ditto 

Grovemmont Press, 

N orth-W est Frontier 

Province, 1909. 

Be, 0-6-0, 

Ditto for 1909-10 . 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1910. Re. 0-10-0. 

Ditio for 1910-11 . 

H. Hargreaves, Officiating 
Superintendent, Arobteologi- 
eal Survey, Frontier Circle. 

Ditto, 1911. Re. 0-9-0. 

Ditto for 1911-12 . 

Sir Am'el Stein, K.C.I.E., 
Ph.D., D.Sc., D.Lit., 
Supormtondent, Archseologi- 
oal Survey, Frontier Circle. 

Commercial Press, Pesha^ 
war, 1912. Re. 1-6-1). 

Ditto f<ir 1912-Dl. 

Khan Sahib Mian Wasi-ud- 
Din, Officer-in-charge of the 
current duties of the Super- 
intendent, Arohieological 

Survey, Frontier Circle. 

Ditto, 1913. Annas 3' 
only, 

IJlIIlMA— 



List of oyocts of antiqnarinn 
interest in British Burma. 

Notes on the esxly History and 
Geography of British Burma — 

Dr, E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archroologist, 
Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1880. Be, 1. 

I. Tile Shwo Dagon Pagoda . 

St* 

Ditto, 1888. 

II, The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvarnahhumi. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 1884. 

List of objects of antiqiwian and 
Ajcohflsological interest in British 
Burma. 

Ditto . • 

Ditto, Be. 1. 

Eeports on Arohsaological work done 
in Burma durmg the years 
1879-89. (Being a Eeview, 
dated ISth June 1889.) 

Dr. E. Forchhammer . . 

1889. 

The Po U Daung inscription, 
erected by King Sinbyuyin in 
1774 A.D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Government Preset 

Burma, 1881- 


» A. 
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of author. 

Fxess, date of publication and 
issue price of each volume 
or of complete work. 

"BrnsiLk-^contd. 



List of objects of antiquajian 
mterest in Arakan. 

Dr. E. Porchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Surma. 

Government Press, Burma, 
1881. 

List of objects of antiqnai'iaai 
interest in Surma. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1803. Be. 1, 

Inscription of Pagan^ Pinya, and 
Ava (deciphered from the ink 
impressione found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Porch- 
hammer). 

Taw Sein Eo, Government 
Translator, Surma. 

Ditto. 

Beport on the Antiquities of 
Arakan. 

Dr. E. Porchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Surma. 

Ditto, 

Beport on the Byaukku Temple 
at Pagan. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto. 

The Ealyani Inscriptions , 

Taw Sein Eo, Government 
Translator, Smrma. 

Ditto. Be. ]. 

Memorandum of a tour in parts of 
the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto, 1887. 

Be. 0"4i"0. 

Note on a tour in Surma in March 
and April 1892. 

P. 0. Oertel, Assistant 
Engineer on spwial duly, 
PuWio Works Department, 
North-W estem Provinces 

and Oudh. 

Ditto, 1808. 

Notes on an Archaaological tom: 
through Bamannadesa. 

(The Talaing comitry of Surma.) 

Taw Sein Eo, Government 
Translator, Brnma. 

B^inted from the 

fndim Antiquary by 
the Educational 
Sooiety^s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1893. 

A preliminary study of the Po XJ 
Danng Inscription of Sinbyuyin, 
1774* A.D. 

Ditto . 

Ditto. Be. 0-4f-0. 

A preliminary study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscriptions. 

Ditto , , 

Ditto. Bs. 3. 

Notes on antiquities in Bamanna^ 
desa. 

(The Talaing country of Surma). 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. 0. 
Temple, late President, 
Bangoon Municipality, 

Burma. 

Ditto, 1&94. 

Some remarks on the Ealyani 
Inscriptions. 

Taw Sein Ko, GoveauneBt 
Translator, Surma. 

Ditto, im. 
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PresB, date of publication and 

Nfino aod offi<£aI deaigfnfttion iBSiia piioo of eaoh voluino 
of autbot Qj. of oomplete work. 


IiiBurlpt'ions copied from the 
stones ciilleotod by King Bodaw- 
psiya and placed near the 
Arakaii Pagoda, Mandalay. 

InscripliouB of Pagan, Pinya and 
Ava. 

Translation with notes. 

IiiBcvIptioms collected in Upper 
Burma. 

Index, IiiBcriptionum B. Binnani- 
caruai, Vol. I. 

List of objeiita of antiqnariim and 
arcihioological mtereflt in Upper 
Brnma. 

List of Pagodas at Pagan under the 
custody of Government. 

Catalogue of exhibits in the Pagan 
and Mandabvy Museums, 

Catalogue of Coins in the Pbayre 
Provincial Museum, Rangoon, 

List of Anoiont Monuments in 
Burma. 

I.— Mandiilay Division. 

Report on Arohssologioal work in 
Burma for the year 1901-02. 

Ditto, for the year 1902-08 . 

Ditto, for the year 1903-04 . 

Ditto, for the year 1904-05 . 

Report of the Superintendent, 
Ai^ological Survey, Bu^, for 

year ending 31st March 1906. 

Ditto, for the year e nding 81st 
March 1907. 

Ditto, for the year ending Slat 
March 1908. 

Ditto, for the year ending Slst 
Maich 1909. 

Ditto, for the year ending Slst 
March 1910. 


Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating Government Press, 
Government Translator, Burma, 1897. 

Burma. 16-0-0. 

Maung Tun Nyein, Offioiat- Ditto, 1399. Rs. 1-8-0, 
ing Government Translator, 

Burma. 

'aw Sein Ko, Government Ditto, 1900—1903. 

ArchsBologist, Burma. S'®* 12-4-0. 

Ditto 

Ditto . , 

Ditto . 


Ditto, 1900. Re. 0-8-0. 
, I Ditto, 1900. Re. 0-8-0. 


Ditto. Re. 1. 


,'aw Soin Ko, Superintendent, Ditto, 1908. Re. 0-6-0. 
Archeological Survey, Burma. 


Ditto 
Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto . 
Ditto 


. Ditto, 1909. Re. 0-4-0. 

. Ditto, 1910. Re. 0-4-0. 

. Ditto, 1902. Re. 0-2-0. 

Ditto, 1903. Re. 0-8-0* 
Ditto, 1904. Re. 0-8-0. 
Ditto, 1906. Re. 0-8-0, 
Ditto, 1908. Re. 0-12-0. 


Ditto . , • 


Ditto . 


Ditto , 


Ditto -. 


. Ditto, 1908. Re. 0-8-0* 

. Ditto, 1909. Re. 0-8-0. 

Ditto, 1910. Re. 0-8-0. 
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Name and offioial designation 
of author. 

Press, date of publication and 
issne prico of each volume 
or of completo work 

Bttrma — eoneld. 



R^oit of the Superintendentj 
Archeaological Sm'vey, Burma^ for 
the year ending 31st March 1911. 

Taw Sein Ko, Superintendent, 
Arehseological Survey, 

Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1911. Rc. 0-8-0. 

Ditto, for the year ending 3 let 
March 1912. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1012. Re. 0-8-0. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
M^ch 1913. 

Chas. Duroiselle, OfEg. Super- 
intendent, Archeaological 

Survey, Burma. 

Ditto, 1913. 

Mtsobr and Ooobg— 



Mysore Inscriptions 

L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Mysore Government 

Press, 1879. Rs. 0. 

Epigraphia Camatica — 



Vol. I. Coorg Inscriptions , , 

L. Rice, Secretary to Govern- 
ment. 

Ditto, 1886, Rs. 2-8-0. 

„ II. Inscriptions at Sravana 
Belgola, a chief seat of the 
Jains (Mysore), 

L. Rice, Director of ArohBc- 
ological Researches and 
Secretary to Government, 
Mysore. 

Ditto, 1889. Ks. 18. 

„ III. Inscriptions in the 

Mysore District, Part I. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1894*. Rs. 12, 

„ IV. Ditto, Part 11 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. Rs. 10. 

„ V. Inscriptions in the Hassan 
District in two sections. 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logies Researches. 

Basel Mission Press, 
Mangalore, 1902 

Rs, 20. 

„ VI. Inscriptions in the Kadnr 
District. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. Rb. 8. 

n VII. Inscriptions in the Shimogpa 
Dis^ct, Part I. 

Ditto 

Mysore Goveimment 

Press, 1902. Rs. 10-8. 

3i VIII. Ditto, Part II, in two 
sections. 

Ditto 

Dittb, 1904. Rs. 14. 

„ IZ. Inscriptions in the Banga- 
lore District. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. Rs. 12-8. 

j, X. Inscriptions in the Kolar 
District, in two sections. 

Ditto 

Basel Mission Press, 1906, 
Rs. 14. 

,, XI. Inscriptions in the 

Chitaldmg district. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. Rs. 9. 

„ XII. Inscriptions in the 

Tamknr District. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. Rs. 9. 
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of anthor. 
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M\S()I1U AND Coolut— cowciIrZ. 



stud from the 

InKoriptioiiB. 

L. BiicC) Director of Archsco- 
loglcal llosearches. 

Archibald Constable 

& Co., London, 1909. 
Es. 9-6-0. 

Assam— 



Hi‘|>ort ou the progross of historical 
iVHt'ai’cli ill Assam. 

E. A. G-ait, I.C.S., Honorary 
Director of Ethnography 
in Assam. 

Assam Secretariat Print- 
ing Ofldee, Shillong, 
1897. Re. 1. 

Tdst of urt'hsi’olojjical remains in 
the Provhwo (>f Assam. 


Ditto, 1908. 

Koport on an ari*h‘.»olog;i(jal tour in 
Aswim in January and February 
iilOin 

T. Bloch, Ph.D., Archfflo- 
logical Surveyor, Bengal 
Circle. 

Ditto, 1905. 
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I.-COtTNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA. 
Unithd Kinodom. 


HtUMi Miwmn Ijilnury, (Jvoiiti llus^i'll' Strootj 
LuimIdu. 

Dndh’iiin Tiilirary, 0'cf(»r«l. 

liOiulou I'luv^rt^ity I/i!>rary, lm]H*rial InfiiitutPj 
Lonilnu, S.W. 

rnivt'i'siiy Lilu’ary, Caiiibiidf^o. 

EiIiiiljMr'yh Uuivpr^ly Lilimiy, Edinlnu'jifh. 

riiiv«‘isify Library, (!laa{;;*o\v. 

Univoriily Library, AlK^rtb’i'tu 

Trinity (bdlrij** Lil»r.iry, Dublin. 

Folkbu'** II, Obi Sqnart*, Linroln’s lim, 

liKinbin, \VA\ 

Xnlbni'.il Art Library, Siintli KnnMiiiirtdn 
MuMittu, Lmuluin 

Htyul L»‘“titut<’ nf liril WuViivhitivtH, it, Ooiidiiit. 

Ilunowr S(|ii}tiv, latuubai, \V“, 

Ad\M«’.tt»‘-’ library, Kdinburijrli. 

Tla* ilMyal Lilir.try, WiudKi»r Oast In, llnrlcH. 

K<‘ywl Hni’itdy, Htu*Iiii>?loH lIuHHn, PiiM'adilly, 
Lotxbm. 

HnyttI Suninty, I'blinlturiiCb. 

Hnyal Irl-h Arudniny, 10, Dawnnn Stn'oi, 

Dublin, 


National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, 
Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, 
London, 

Society of Aniuj[uaries of London, Burlington 
Iloufie, Ticoadilly, W. 

Royal ScottUli Museum, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National 
Museum of Antiquities, Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

luqxo'ial Institute, London. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Sotjii'i.y for Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
11), Ibickingbam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

'IMii* Royal Acadcuiyof Arts, Burlington I-Iouse, 
London. 

Society for tbo Promotion of Hellcnio Studies, 
Loudou. 

Royal Aniliropological In'ititnte of (ireat 
Britain and Iwdand, 3, Hanover Street, W., 
London. 


Pll.iN0K. 

Bibli(itb{!i|un N&tinnaW, Paris. I Musce Guimet., 7, Place d'lena, Paris. 

Inrtt it utt* <le Franw*, Paris. ' 


Itait* 

BibUdtet'ft Nwionab*, Vittorw Emunuele, Kamo. British School at Rome. 

K, Bibltofeca Ns-siionalo, Contrale di Pirenze, American Si*hool of Classical Studies at Rome. 
The Sneioth Anaiica Italiana, Firenze. 


Othbk CooNWiisa in Euhopn. 


Koninklijkfi Akademie van Wetenschappen 
t« Amsterdam, Holland. 

Eoyal Xnitiiixta of Netherlands India, The 
Haicne. Holland. 

Impadal Academy of Sttiences (for the Asiatic 
Knseitm}, Feferqgpmd, Rutaia. 

Royal Ulmtiy, Copenhagmi, Denmarlc. 
National Museum, Copenltagen, Denmark. 


Acad&nie Royale d'Ardi^ologie do Belgique, 
Anvers. 

University Library, Upsala, Sweden. 
University Library, Christiania, Norway. 
British School at Athens, Oreece. 

LaSoci6t4 Aroyologique d'Athtoes, Athens, 
Greece. 
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Ambuioa. 


American Oriental Society, 235, Bishop Street, 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
U. S. 


Secretary, National Museum, Washington^ 
U. S. A. 

Field Museum of Natm'al History, Chicago. 


British 

The Museum, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Literary and Historical Society, Quebec, 
Canada. 

Melbourne Library, Melbourne. 

University Library, Sydney, New South- Wales. 
Victoria Public Library, Perth, Western 
Australia. 


COLOXIBS. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo, 
Straits , Branch, Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
Singapore. 

North China Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, Shanghai. 

Museum of Arabic Art, Cairo, Egy]^)t. 


Foreign Colonies. 


Directeur de PEcole fran 9 ais d^extreme Orient, 
Hanoi. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, Batavia. 


Institut Fran^ais d'Archdologie Orieutalc 
du Gaire, Cairo, Egypt. 

Ethnological Survey for the Phillipino Islands, 
Department of Interior, Manila. 


H.—INDIA. 

(1) Imperial. 

Imperial Library, Calcutta. j Press Eoom, Calcutta and Simla. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. | 


Secretariat Library, Fort St. George. 
University Library, Madras. 

Public Library, Madras. 

Presidency College, Madias. 


(2) Peovinoial. 

Maebas. 

School of Art, Madras, 

Government Central Museum, Madras. 
Christian College Library, Madras. 


Bombay. 


Secretariat Library, Bombay. 

University Library, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
Town Hall, Bombay. 


School of Art, Bombay, 

The College of Science, Poona. 


Bengal. 


Secretariat Library, Writers' Buildings, 
Calcutta. 

University Library, The Senate House, 
Calcutta. 

Presidenoy College Libraay, ], College Square, 
Calcutta. 


Sanskrit College Library, 1, College Square, 
Calcutta. * 

Asiatic Sociely of Bengal, 67, Park Street 
Calcutta. ' 
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UmTED PROVINCES. 


Secretariat Library^ Public Works Department^ 
Allahabad. 

University Library^ Allahabad. 

Public Library, Allahabad. 


Provincial Museum Library, Lucknow. 
Sanskiit College, Senares. 

Thomason College, Bioorkee. 

Muttra Museum of Archssology, Muttra. 


PUITJAB. 


Secretariat Library, Public Works Department, 
Lahore. 

Punjab Public Library, Lahore. 


Museum Library, Lahore. 

University Library, Lahore. 
Government College Library, Lahore. 


Delhi. 

Museum, Delhi. 1 Public Library, Delhi. 

Noeth-Wbst Prontibe Province. 

Secretariat Library, Peshawar. j Museum Library, Peshawar. 

Bubma. 

The Phayre Museum, Rangoon. 

Central Provinces. 

j Museum Library, Nagpur. 

Assam. 

Secretariat library, Shillong. 

COOEO. 

The Chief Commissioner of Coorg's Library, Bangalore. 


Secretariat Library, Rangoon. 

The Bernard Free Library, Rangoon. 


Secretariat Library, Nagpur. 


Nativb States. 
Eyierdbad. 

The Resident’s Library, Hyderabad. 


Central India, 


Library of the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Indore. 


Dhar Museum Library, Dhar. 
Rajkumar College, Indore. 


Eajputona, 


Library of the Chief Commissioner and Agent 
to the Governor^ General, Ajmer, 


College Library, Ajmer. 


t B 


Earoda, 

Libimy of the Recent at Baroda. 
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